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THE CENSUS PUBLICATIONS 


The ('ensus PunucATioNs ioh West Bengal, 

Sikkim and Ciiandernagoee will consist of the 

following volumes. All volumes will be of uni- 
form size, demy quarto 8|''XlH”‘ — 

I’ART lA — (JENERAi. REi’oUT by A. Mitra, contain- 
ing the first five cliaiitcrs of the Report in 
addition to a Preface, an Introduction and 
a bibliogra])liy. 609 pages. 

I'AKT in — VITAL STATISTIC'S \VEST' DENdAL, 1941-60, 
by A. Mitra and P. (». Ohoudhury, con- 
taining a Preface, GO tables and several 
aiipcndiecs. 75 pages. 

PART 1C — oENEHAL REPORT by A. Mitra, contain- 
ing the Subsidiary tables of 1951 and the 
sixth chapter of the Report and a note on 
a Fertility Tn(]uiry conducted in 1950. 
Several iqipendices. A i^epoi’t on the 
natural resources, trades and industries 
of the State with a bitiliography by Chan- 
ehal Kumar Chattcrjcc and Kamal Ma- 
jumdar. About 450 pages. 

PART II — ^UNION AND STATE CENSUS TABLES OF 
WES'l’ BENGAL, SIKKIM AND CHANDERNAGORE 

by A. Mitra. 540 jiagcs. 

PART III & iv — ^REPORT WITH CENSUS TABLES ON 
CALCU'n'A ClTV AND CAUlU'lTA INDUSTRIAL 

AREA by A. Mitra. About 250 pages. 

PART v — ADMINISTRATIVE REPOR1' OF THE CENSUS 
OPEUAl’IONS OF VT:sT BENGAL, SIKKIM, 
CHANDERNAGORE AND CALCUTTA CITY : 

ENUMERATION ; by A. Mitra. 96 pages. 

THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF WEST BENGAL — edited 

b>’* A. Mitra, containing 1951 tables of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in AVest Bengal. A monograph on the 
Origin of Caste by Sailendranath Sengupta, 
a monograph on several artisan castes and 
tribes by Sudhansu Kumar Ray, an article 
by Professor Kshitishprasad Chattopa- 
dhyay, an article on Dharraapuja by Shri 


Asutosh Bhattacharyya. Appendices of 
Selections from old authorities like Sher- 
ring, Dalton, Risley, Gait and O’Malley. 
An Introduction. 410 pages and 18 plates. 

AN ACCOUNT OF L.AN1) MANAGEMENT IN WEST 

BENGAL. 1872-1952, by A. Mitra, contain- 
ing extracts, accounts and statistics over 
the 80-ycar period and agricultural statis- 
tics compiled at the Census of 1951, with 
an Introduction. About 250 pages. 

FAIRS AND FESTIVALS IN AVEST BENGAL by A. Mitra, 
containing an account of fairs and festi- 
vals classified by villages, unions, thanas 
and districts. With a forcAward and ex- 
tracts from the laws on the regulation of 
fairs and festivals. 45 pages. 

DISTRICT HANDBOOKS FOR EACH WEST BENGAL 
DISTRICT by A. Mitra. Each volume con- 
tains an Introductory essay, bringing the 
old Gazetteer up to (la.te, several impor- 
tant appendices, and about 82 tables, to- 
gether with a list of aneient monuments 
in each district. Contains also a village 
directory where the J. E. No. of every 
village, its name, area, total population, 
number of houses, number of literates and 
population classified into eight livelihood 
classes are tabulated. The whole series 
is cx}>ected to be eomiileto by 1954. Each 
A'olumc will contain about 300 pages 
(14 A'olumcs). 

A CAT/VLOGUE OF THE BETTER KNOAVN ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS OF WEST BENGAL by A. Mitra. 
Will contain brief descriptions of extant 
ancient monuments in each district of the 
State, dating up to 1800, with exact loca- 
tion and present state. Translations q£ 
all inscriptions found in West Bengal and 
an account of all invasions or conquests 
of Bengal mentioned in inscriptions. With 
many plates. About 600 pages. 
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INTRODUCING THE DISTRICT 


The district of West Dinajpur has two sub- 
divisions: Sadar or Balurghat and Ilaiganj, 
with tlieir headquarters at Balui'gliat and Rai- 
ganj respectively. The Sadar or Balurghat sub- 
division consists of the thanas of Hili, Balur- 
ghat, Kumarganj, Tapan and Gangaranipur. 
The Ilaiganj subdivision covers the thanas of 
Bansihari, Kuslimandi, Kaliaganj, Ilciritabad, 
Ilaiganj and Itahar. 

There is a total of 2,402 mauzas borne on the 
Jurisdiction List, of which 87 were returned as 
uninhabited in the census of 1951, 12 were in- 
cluded in the three towns of the district, and 
2,303 rural mauzas arc inhabited. Tlie town 
of Balurghat is situated in Balurghat iM)lice 
station, that of Hili in Hili pidice station, that 
of Raiganj in the police station of its name. 
Hili has been declared a town in two 
censuses: 1941 and 1951; Raiganj and Balur- 
ghat were declared towns only in 1951. Both 
of the latter towns were constituted munieipali- 
tics after the c(*nsus of 1951. The most popu- 
lous town is Balurghat with a impulation of 
18,121, followed by Raiganj (15,473), and next 
by Hili (8,346). Throughout this book a village' 
has been equated to a cadastiaJly surveyed 
mauzdj bearing a Jurisdiction List number. 

The district is a imahict of the Partition of 
Bengal in August 1947. Before 1947 it did not 
exist in its present shajic, but formed only the 
southern portion of tin' Ilinajpur district. In 
the old district of Dinajjmr, Balurghat subdi- 
vision used to be much bigger, '’riicre used to 
be no subdivision called Raiganj, certain thanas 
of which were in the Sadar subdivision of Dinaj- 
pur. The following extract from the iiartition 
award of Sir Cyril Radcliffc outlines the boun- 
dary of this district: 

A line shall then bo drawn from the eoinl where 
the boundary between the Thanaa of Hiinpur ami 
Raiganj in (he District of Dinajpur iiieets the border 
of the Province of Biluir to the i^oinl where the 
boundary between the l^istricts of 24-J’arnanas and 
Khulna meets the Bay of liengal. This line shall follow 
the course indicated in the following paragraphs. 

The lino shall run along the boundary between the* 
following Thanas: 

Haripur and Raiganj; Haripur and Hemtahad; 
Ranisankail and Hcmtabad; Pirganj and Henitabad; 
Pirgani and Kaliaganj; Bochaganj and Kaliaganj; 
Biral and Kaliaganj; Biral and Kiishmundi; Biral and 
Gangarampur; Dinajpur and Gangaranipur; Dinajpur 
alnd Kumarganj; Chirirbandar and Kumarganj; Phul- 
bari and Kumarganj ; Phulbari and Balurghat. It shall 
terminate nt the point where the boundary between 
Phulbari and Balurghat meets the north-south line of 
the Bengal-Assam Railway in the eastern corner of the 
Thana of Balurgliat. The line shall turn down the 
western edge of the railway land.s belonging to that 
railway and follow that edge until it meets the 
boundary between the Thanas of Balurghat and 
Fonchbibi. 


From that point the lino shall run along tlie boundaiy 
between the following Thanas; 

Balurghat and Panchbibi; Balurghat and Joypurhat; 
Balurghat and Dhamairhat; Tapan and Palnitala; 
Tapan and Forsha. 

After the Radcliffc award the Government 
of West Bengal issued several Notifications 
forming the district of West Dinajpur and its 
constituent subdivisions and police stations. A 
list of the notifications is reproduced below:— 

^olification No. 1302P1, dated 17.2.43 transferring 
J.L. Nos. 185 and 187 to 211 of P.S. Kaliaganj to P.S. 
Ilaiganj. 

Notilicaiion No. liriOPI, dated 8.5.4S regarding 
c.slal)Iishiiif‘ut of a now F.S. ilili <omi)riMiig J.L. Nos. 277 
to 27S, 281 1o 290, 293 to 357, parls ol 358, 359 and 303, 
304 lo :tS9, 391 to 207. 

Notiticalioii No. 548 (jA, dated 23.2. 4S forming district 
of West Dinajpur after partition consisting of tin* 
following i)olic(' stations: — 

(1) Balurghat, (2) Kumarganj, (3) Gangnrainpur, 

(4) 'lapan, (5) Raiganj, (0) llomtabad, (7) Ihinshi- 

lian, (8) Kiislimandi. (9) Kaliaganj ami (10) llaliar. 

Nn|iri<-atK)i) No. 1342C;A, dated 8.5.48 regarding addi- 
tion of \\^. Hill m the distriet of West Dinajpur as 
declared in Notitication No. 1150F1, dated 8.5.48. 

Notification No. 2139C;A. dated 11.7.48 forming Rai- 
ganj subdivision compnsnig P.S. (1) Kaigauj, (2) Heni- 
tabad, (3) Bansliiliai 1, (4) Kesjjniandi, (5) Kaliaganj 
and (0) Italiar. 

Notitication No. 1029GA, dated 11.119. Di‘claration 
of Raiganj as llie Headipiarters of Raiganj subdivision. 

The distrii'i, thci’oforc, is ii veiy new one and 
acquired an entirely new administrative struc- 
ture in 1947. It lias been placed under tlie 
C'oinmissioner of the Presidency Division and 
the Deputy Insjiector General of Police, Nor- 
thern Range. The District and Sessions Judge 
whose headquarters is at Jalpaiguri is also in 
I'harge of Jaliiaiguri, Darjeeling and Malda dis- 
tricts. There is an Additional District ami 
Sessions Judge of Malda "and West Dinajpur 
with headquarters at Alalda, who is also a 
Judge of the West Dinaj])ur-Malda Special 
Court. There are a District Alagistratc and 
Collector and a Senior Dcinity Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector. The strength of tli^ execu- 
tive service rcconiniended by the Diwsional 
Conimissiimer for general administration is two 
officers of the West Bengal Civil Service for 
Sadar subdivision, of whom one is the Subdi- 
visionai Officer of Balurgliat. In Raiganj sub- 
division an officer of the West Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice holds charge of the subdivision. In the 
Sadar subdivision there are six officers of the 
West Bengal Junior Civil Service, of whom one 
is a Magistrate of the First Class. In Raiganj 
subdivision there are five officers of the West 
Bengal Junior Civil Service. There is a Super- 
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intendent of Police for the district, aided by a 
Dci>uty Superintendent of Police at Balurghat 
and an Assistant Superintendent of Police at 
Raiganj. The Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division at Calcutta has a second headquarters 
at Jalpaiguri, and the Deputy Inspector General 
of Police of the Northern Range has his head- 
quarters at Jalpaiguri. In the Sadar subdivi- 
sion there are two Circles, each under a Circle 
Officer: tlie Circle Officer, Sadar, is in charge of 
the police stations of Hili, Balurghat and Ku- 
marganj ; the Circle Officer of Gangaram]>ur 
with liis headquarter at Gangarampur, is in 
charge of Tapan and Gangarampur police sta- 
tions. Raiganj subdivision has also two Circles: 
the Circle Officer of Raiganj with his head- 
quarters at Raiganj, is in charge of Raiganj, 
Heintabad and Itahar police stations, while the 
Circle (Officer of Kaliagaiij wdth his headquarters 
at Kaliaganj is in charge of Kaliaganj, Bansi- 
hari and Kushmandi police stations. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

A large tract of East Bengal and Bihar inter- 
venes between the blocks of Sikkim, Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri and C'ooch Behar in the north and 
West Dinajpur to the south, the portion of the 
old Dinajpur district wdiich formed the link, 
in undivided Bengal having gone to East Ben- 
gal after 1947. West Dinajpur is a boot-shaped 
district with its toe dug into East Bengal. 

The district lies between 25"* 10' and 25°50' 
north latitude, and 88 ''02' and 89 ''Ol' east 
longitude. The area of the district according 
to the Surveyor General of India is 1,385 
sejuare miles, but according to the Director of 
Land Records and Surveys of West Bengal, 
1,385.5 square miles, its greatest length from 
the northwestern tip to the southwestern being 
70 miles and its greatest breadth between north 
and the south being about 39 miles. Its popu- 
lation a-t the census of 1951 was 720,573 persons. 
The chief town is situated at the south-eastern 
corner of the district on the left bank of the 
Atrai river in 25*^13' north latitude and 88*^47' 
east longitude. According to Buchanan Hamil- 
ton, Dinajpur is said to signify the abode of 
XJoor nicn, from din waz. The district is boun- 
ded oq*the north and east by East Bengal; on 
the northwest and west by Purnea ; on the south- 
west and south by Malda and East Bengal res- 
pectively. The Nagar river joins the Maha- 
nanda, forms the boundary of the district on 
the west. 

General configuration — ^The general api)ear- 
ance of the country is fiat, sloping gently souths 
wards, as is shown by the trend of the rivers 
In the southern portions of the west of the dis 
trict the curious formation known as the Barind, 
geologically classed as old alluvium, makes its 


appearance. The characteristic of this is dti 
undulating country interspersed with ravines. 
The ravines are nowhere worthy of the name 
of hills, the highest range not exceeding 100', 
but they make, nevertheless, a considerable 
alteration in the appearance of the country^ 
which elsewhere consists of the flat level plain 
characteristic of Gangetic delta. The ravines 
vary from stretclies of low land suitable for 
growing rice, to deci)cr depressions bearing re- 
semblance to old river beds and sometimes con- 
taining water. These latter arc locally called 
kluiris. The ridges arc commonly covered with 
shrub jungles and stunted trees. In the north 
the country is broken up with patches of true 
jungle and clumjis of bamboos; the cultivated 
areas are smaller in size, and the villages con- 
sist of scattered homesteads embowered in 
luxuriant vegetation. In the south the country 
is more open; clumps of trees arc comi)aratively 
scarce; the villages are often clustered as houses 
situated on bare ridges or on open river banks, 
and the i)revailing tall bamboos and date palms 
give a j)eculiar character to the scenery remini- 
scent of the Saiital Parganas and Birbhum. 

River system — ^Another marked feature of 
the district is the tanks, esiiccially numerous in 
tli(‘ central portions of the district, where wells 
are comparatively little used. Of these; tanks 
more details will ])resently be given; they vary 
in ai'c.a. from splendid stretches of water which 
miglit justly be called lakes or meres, to small 
insignificant ponds. The history of this tract 
of the country and the surroundings, which are 
now i)arts of lOast Bengal, confirm tlic evidence 
of these tanks that the tra(‘t was one of the most 
imjiortant and poiiulous areas in Eastern India 
uj) to the mediawal period. A definite pattern 
in the situation of the tanks is easily discer- 
nible. Usually the biggest sheet of water is 
laid at some high ])oint of the topography and 
.smaller tanks are found all round the big tanks 
at lower levels, which seems to signify that a 
very efficient system of irrigation from tank 
w'ater used to obtain in former times, remnants 
of which are still in evidence to the present day. 

Old writers make mention of the large number 
of marshes or bila, a form of the overflowing of 
the rivers, to be found in the district. Owing 
to the deserting of its Atrai course by the Tees- 
ta in 1787-89, many of these marshes have dis- 
appeared, although in the rainy season some of 
them are still of considerable extent. 

The general direction of the main rivers ds 
without exception from north to south, and the 
ultimate destination of all is the Ganges. Other 
beds are, as a rule, well below the level of the 
country and it is only in exceptionally wet years 
that they overflow their banks to any great 
extent. In the rainy season the main rivers, 
such as the Nagar, Tangan, Punarbhaba and 
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•Atrai, are navigable by good-sized country boats 
well into the district, but in the dry season, or 
for as much as eight months in the year, there 
arc few points at which they are navigable at 
all, and most of them arc fordable almost throu- 
ghout their entire course through the district. 
There is good reason to suppose that the main 
rivers are gradually becoming shallow through 
silting up. The immediate cause of this is the 
sluggishness of the currents throughout the 
greater part of the area. The river channels 
are well-marked and fairly constant though 
there is evidence that in the past this was not 
always so and the changes of course occasion- 
ally took place into the main rivers from manv 
smaller streams or khals. Those are navigable 
by small boats in the rains, but throughout the 
greater jiart of the year they are cither dry or 
dwindle to a string of pools. Generally speak- 
ing, the rivers and streams are of little use for 
purposes of communication between Octolxir 
and June. 

Renneirs map fl 779-81) shows tiie ju’esent 
Atrai and Punarbhaba as the Teesta and these 
streams used to carry the water which now flows 
down the Teesta. In Rennell’s time (about 
1777), the Teesta ran down from the Himalayas 
above Jalpaiguri flowing south commingled 
with the Karatoa and Atrai rivers and fell into 
the Ganges near Goalundo. South of the Gan- 
ges the old mouth of the Bhairab suggests that 
the Teesta shot through the Ganges and went 
down the Bhairab through Nadia. One branch, 
the Punarbhaba, joined the Mahananda near 
the latter’s confluence with the Ganges. In 
1787, not long before the diversion of the Brah- 
majnitra, the Teesta, which in its upper reaches 
is a mere mountain torrent, made a complete 
evulsion during an unusual flow, and leaving 
Jalpaiguri to the west, flowed south-east in its 
present bare course into the Brahmaputra. 
Probablv this was, as Fergusson suggested, along 
an old bod of the river since Rcnnell shows a 
“Teesta creek” passing south of Nilpur above 
the position of its present junction with Brah- 
maputra and a series of pools along its course. 
The mouth of the river has worked down the 
stream considerably since that time Even 
the Revenue Surveyors called the upper Atrai 
above Khansama in East Bengal, the Teesta. 
By Buchanan Hamilton’s time (1808) the pre- 
sent Jamuneswari and Karatoya had become the 
channel for much of the Teesta water. 

• The following is a brief account of the ]^rin- 
cipal rivers proceeding from west to east. The 
Nagar takes its rise at a place north of Atwari, 
where the districts of undivided Dinajpur, Pur- 
nea and Jalpaiguri meet. It takes a south- 
easterly course and forms the boundary be- 
tween Purnea and West Dinajpur districts 
throughout the west until it joins the Mahanan- 
4a at village Jayhat (J.L. 233) in P.S. Itahar. 


Its bed is rugged in the upper reaches but be* 
comes sandy lower down. The lower portion 
of its channel is deeper than those of most of 
the other rivers in the district. Shortly before 
its junction with the Mahananda the Nagar 
throws out a side branch called the Sui river, 
which entering the district, follows a winding 
course, never far remote from the Mahananda, 
and finally joins the latter about 18 miles lower 
down, a" small river called the Nona takes 
its rise in the hil area of Barodhara. and 
Mahua in Raiganj P.S. and falls into the Nagar 
at mauza Paikpara (J.L. 68). The principal 
tributory of the Nagar is the Kulik, which rises 
in a marsh about 6 miles west of Thakurgaon 
in East Bcmgal and after running in a south- 
westerly direction along the border of Raiganj 
and Hemtabad police stations, traverses the mid- 
dle of Raiganj P.S. and falls into the Nagar at 
Dishahar (.l.L. 133) at the south- western junc- 
tion of Raiganj and Itahar police stations. About 
8 miles ui)ward of this junction it passes the 
imi)ortant trading centre and subdivisional 
headcjuarters of Raiganj, the principal jute mart 
in the district. The Mahananda joins the Na- 
gar river at Mukundapur near the trijunction 
of West Dinajpur, Purnea and Malda districts, 
and flowing south-west, forms the boundary be- 
tween West Dinajpur and Malda u]>to wauza 
Tharis (J.L. 225) of P.S. Itahar, and then again 
forms the boundary of the two districts at 
Jayhat and Aminhat from which point it i)asscs 
into Malda district. The Gomar, a small 
stream, comes down from Pirganj in East 
Bengal and flowing south-wards for about 
miles, falls into the Kulik at mauza Kastaray 
(J.L. 46) of Hemtabad P.R. The Chhiramati 
takes its rise in a marsh in the south-wn\stern 
portion of the Kaliaganj police st.ation, and 
passing southwards at the trijunction i)oint of 
P.S. Itahar, Kaliaganj and Kusmandi, first 
forms the common boundary between Itahar 
and Kusmandi, north to south for about four 
miles, flows in a south-westerly direction along 
the boundary of police stations Itahar and 
Bansihari and finally through P.S. Bansihari 
and Itahar into Malda district after a course 
of some 20 miles. It is a sluggish stream of 
little importance with no tributaries. The 
village of Patirajpur, the most important mar- 
ket near the boundary of Itahar and Kuginandi, 
is situated on its right bank. The Tangan en- 
ters the district on its northern boundary from 
the trij unction of Pirganj and Bochaganj of 
East Bengal with Kaliaganj police station, 
and after passing through the east of the thana 
of Kaliaganj, turns out through Kusmandi and 
Bansihari, and enters into Malda district, where 
it joins the Mahananda at Aiho. The channel 
of this river is rather narrow with steep banks 
and is sandy in its upper reaches. In the rains 
fair-sized country boats can come up as far as 
Radhikapur, in police station Kaliaganj, which 



is situated on its left bank. Besides Radhikapur, 
the imi>ortant market of Sihol and the large vil- 
lage of Bansilmri arc the two most important 
places situated on its banks. The former is the 
(centre of a weekly market of some note, while 
the latter is noteworthy as being the site of the 
local i^olicc station and the junction of the im- 
portant highways of Balurghat-liaiganj and 
BaUirghat-Malda. The principal tributary of 
the Tangan is a small spring called the Balia- 
khari which taking its rise in the northern hill 
area of Kusiiiandi police station, runs through 
the middle of Kusmandi and Bansihari thanas 
and joins the Tangan in JVlalda. The Punar- 
hhaha rises in the Thakiirgaon subdivision of 
Dinajf)ur di.strict in East Bengal and enters the 
district in the northern extremity of P.S. (Ian- 
gai‘amj)ur at wmizii Mullick])ur 5). It 

runs south-west through the W(‘si,ern portioii of 
Ciangarampur jxdice station. It passes west of 
the village ( iangarampur, the hea(l(|uarl(M-s of 
the ]>olic(‘ station of its name. Two miles after 
entering the district the Piinarbhaba sends out 
a distril)utory called the Kasiani Khal at. Kho- 
japur (J.L. 25) which meandering for about 7 
miles again joins the Punarbhaba nortli of 
Kasim])ur (.T.Ii. 117). At Kasimpur, howev(‘r, 
wlu're it joins the Punarbhaba, the ]:ha\ is anony- 
mous, becaus(‘ Kasiani Khal itself joins the Ihira- 
kharia Khal from the east at Samra (J.L. 1231, 
about half a mile west of Pransagar and then 
takes a cai’cer almost due south across the (*ast.ern 
])orti()n of Gangarampur and P.S. Tapan. About 
three miles north of Gangarampur tla^ Punarldia- 
ba sends out a branch in a south-westerly direc- 
tion. called the lirahmani river, which afler a 
course of 18 miles, rc'joins the ])arent stream in 
Malda district. A few miles below Gangaram- 
pur tlie two channels are united by a canal. On 
nearing the boundary of Malda through the 
western portion of P.S. Tapan it forms a boun- 
dary between Malda and AVest Dinajpur for 
about 6 miles along the western border of Tapan 
police station and then runs due south through 
a stretch of lowlying country called the Ihiba^ 
from its being subject to inundation in the rainy 
season, till it enters East Bengal in Porsa P.S. 
Its ultimate destination is the Mahananda. The 
Punarbhal)a is navigable by country boats 
during .the rains throughout the district of West 
Dinajpur. At other times of the year its upper 
reaches are shallow and easily fordable, but 
during its course through the Duha its channel 
narrows and deepens and is never fordable even 
in the height of the dry season. The more 
important places on its banks are Bangarh a 
mile above Gangarampur on the left bank, 
Narayanpur beside Bangarh on the right bank. 
Gangarampur the headquarters of the police 
station on the left bank, the important grain 
market of Kardaha in Tapan police station. A 
considerable export trade in paddy and rice 
used to be carried by this river before the par- 


tition. The Atrai &rst touches the district at- 
its northern extremity at Samjia (J.L. 20) in 
police station Kumarganj. It then runs along 
the boundary of Kumarganj and Dinajpur 
police stations for about four miles, after which 
it enters the district at mauza Kamdebpur 
(J.L. 9). It then takes a meandering but due 
southerly course past Kumarganj village, and 
enters Balurghat police station at the northern 
extremity of Par Patiram (J.L. 28). It con- 
tinues its southerly course leaving Balurghat 
town on its left bank, and passes out of the dis- 
trict into Rajsahi of East Bengal at mauza 
Chak Bhatsala (J.L. 84), [)olice station Balur- 
ghat. It is this Atrai wliich was at one time 
the main channel of the Teesta, but in 1787-88 
the T(‘esta changed its course and made its 
way to tlu* Brahmaputra through the Rangpur 
district, thereby greatly diminishing the volume 
of water passing through the Atrai and its sis- 
ter channels, the Jumna and Karatoa. In June 
1889 under orders of the Governor-General in 
P'ouncil an attempt was made to restore the 
Teesta to its original channel, which was aban- 
doned as impracticable six months later. Since 
th()S(' days the imporl.an(‘e of the Atrai has 
.suffered still further from a tendency to silt 
ujv esj)ecially after the level of the river-bed 
was raised in the eartlu|uake of 1897. liefore 
the ]>artition it. was the most iin])ortant river 
in the district and in tlu' rains carriefl a con- 
sidtMable export trade in grain. Tbit after the 
partition the traffic in the Atrai has been bott.- 
led up by the two ends falling in East Bengal 
Th(* channel is wide, shallow and sandy, and 
ils stream sluggish. At the time of the Itevemie 
Rurx'ey in 1853 it was described by Major 
Rhcrwill as constantly changing its course, but 
of recent years such changes have becai sbght. 
The principal villages on its banks are SaTiiihia 
Kumarganj, Patiram, and Balurghat, all of 
which are important gra.in marts, thougli with 
the bottling uf) of the river at its two extremi- 
ties their importance has considerably dimini- 
shed. The Ghuksi Khari, sometimes callcxl the 
Ichhamati, is another stre^am flowing due south 
through the eastern half of Balurghat police 
station, keeping a distance of about six to 
eight miles parallel to Atrai river. The impor- 
tant villages along its course are Kamarpura 
and Bhabanipur. The Ghagra river enters the 
ca.stern half of Balurghat police station at 
mauza Bannahat (J.L. 276) and takes a south- 
early course through Balurghat thana and leaves 
the district at Pirojpur (J.L. 396). The river 
Jamuna enters the easternmost corner of the 
district at village Agra (J.L. 356) and keeping 
the town of Hili on its left bank, leaves the 
district at mauza Ujar (J.L. 364). The Jamuna 
flows only for about 3i miles in the district. 
The channel of this river though narrow has a 
fair depth, and is navigable for good-sized 
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country boats, one of the reasons which con- 

tributed to the importance of Hili. 

The district has a general slope from north to 
south and the height of Hili above sea level is 
only 84'. 

Geology — ^From the point of view of the 
geologist, the district of West Dinajpur is ex- 
ceptionally uninteresting. Almost the whole 
area is covered by alluvial deposits of recent 
formation. The soil consists chiefly of a chi>ey 
silt, ash-coloured in appearance, iocally called 
kliiyar. This, a soft sticky loam in tlie rainy 
season, hardens almost to the consistency of 
cement in the dry weather, when it is unsuita- 
ble for vegetation. On the banks of sonu^ of 
the principal rivers, the soil consists of a sandy 
loam. Tliis goes by the local name of pali. The 
older alluvial formation called the Barind, des- 
cribed in connexion with Malda, occurs in jihu'es 
in this district in common with otla'r i>arts of 
North Bengal. 

Soils — In the north-eastern poi'tion of i,he 
district of West Dinajpur the soil is lighi ash- 
coloiircd sandy loam clianging gradually as one 
proce(*ds south to a stiff clay of siuuhir colour. 
The former goes by the name of jHili, is \cry 
rettmtive of moisture and is cai)able of ])rodu- 
cing two cro[)s; the latter is known as Khijiar 
and ordinarily hears but a. singh* croi>. In th(‘ 
southern or Khiyar area isolated imiclies of (he 
lighter soil are to l)e found hen' and there, es- 
pecially on both sides of some of tlu' larger 
rivers like the Atrai. This indicates that (his 
sandy loam had its origin in the sand and silt 
deposited by the rivers when they o\'('rflow(*d 
their banks. This is hardly true jjrdi, but is 
rather soil in a. transition stage with a larLor 
proportion of sand in its C()ini)osition than the 
older pali. Chora or balia, as it is sometimes 
called, is perliaps a better name for it. Nowa- 
days tlio beds of most of the rivers are deep and 
wide and the deposit of sand or silt by floods 
is no longer a factor to be reckoned with seri- 
ously over the greater i)art of the district,. To 
the extreme south of the district the Barind 
makes its ap]icarance. The higher ground in 
this tract is generally barren and little a(tem|>t 
is made to cultivate it. The low ground is a 
stiff clay of reddish colour and is excellent 
winter rice land, though, like the Khiyar area, 
it does not lend itscif to the cultivation of any 
other crop. 

Forests — ^Forests properly so called are al- 
most entirely absent, with the exception of one 
or two patches of tree jungle on tlie banks of 
the Tangan river. These patches are the sur- 
vivals of a once extensive tract of forest which 
probably descended from the Tcrai. Coppices 
of sal are fairly common throughout the dis- 
trict. Common as it is, the sal tree never 
attains a good growth in this district. It is 


stunted, gnarled, and of small girth. A reason 
for its stunted size may be the common practice 
of burning the undergrowth in these coppices 
in the beginning of the hot season to provide 
grazing for the village cattle. The timber is 
used in building, but is by no means first class. 
Forests in West Dinajpur swiftly came under 
the nxe in the ])resent century, owing to a very 
rapid extension of cultivation. In 1951 West 
Dinajjmr could boast of only two square miles 
of forest owned by private individuals. 

In 1951 the Forest Department of the State 
took up small patches for afforestation: 40 acres 
of bil area in Balurghat police station, 50 acres 
of damja area on tl)e high land in Kumarganj 
police station and 25 acres of high land in Ilem- 
tal)ad ]>oli{‘e station. The Department tended 
several nurseri(‘s at Balurghat, Kumarganj and 
Hcmtabiid. In Khas])nr locality of Balurghat 
police station the Fon'st Department took up 
174 acres of waste land for afforestation in 
three' 'tnauzas: Madanganj, Parbatijmr and Da- 
fanagar. In Kiimnrganj ])olice station it took 
u]) another area of 09 acre's at nuiuza Chak- 
Canga]U‘asad. The Dej)art»nent managed to 
pe'rsuaele private owners in vest 56 acres of 
waste land to the matiagement, of the Forest 
Directorate and 49 ae'res of i>rivatc forests to 
the management of tlie Forest Directorate. The 
Fore'st Dii'('(‘toi\at(' also eoutrolh'd in 1952, un- 
der the'ir a])])n)\'e'd working jdans abeint 427 
aere's of foivst land in A\'est Dinajpur. The' 
total area eif A’e\s(e'il lands that were afforested 
up to 1952 was 292 acre's. In the bil artia tlie 
jarul (Inycrsirocinia rcyhirn) was tried but dis- 
careled in favemr of hij<d (bnrringtonia acutan- 
yi/la) whie'h was found to be a natural inhabi- 
tant eif this particular area. In the year 1951 
hijal was e'xte'iisive'ly ])lantc'd and tiie results 
were sal isfmtorv. In tlie liigb lands teak 
{Ivcionia (/rand is), sisJnt (dalbcryla sisso) , 
gamari (gniclina arboria) liavei be'en planted as 
tirnbe'r, anel sinnd (s(dm(df nialabariruni) has 
mature'd. The following speeies are being ]ilan- 
ted as fuel: Mhijri ('cassia siamcn), siris inlbi- 
zzea)^ arjini (sfernicnalin arjvrta), jam (vuyeyria 
qambolana), nvem (azndararhfa mdicn). Min- 
jri has take'ii kindly to the district and is a fast 
growing species. In sandv areas babid (acacia 
arabica)f wattle (acacia nionilifpnnis) and 
easuarina arc being tried out. ^ 

Flora — Not withstanding the want of true 
feirest, the elistrict is by no means deficie'iit in 
vegetation. The roaels are bordeired with trees 
of all sizes and varieties,^ amongst which the 
most conspicuous are the banyan (Ficus indica) , 
the peepul (Ficus rcUgiosa), the pfikar (Ficus 
infectoria) j the siinul or cotton tree (Bombax 
vialabaricum) ^ the niin (Mclia indica) , the 
tamarind (Tamarindus in/Kra)^ the mango, the 
jack (Artorarjnis integrifolia) ^ the babul {Aca- 
cia arabica)^ the Indian plum or ber (Zizyphus 
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iu;wfca), the champak {Michelia champaca)^ 
and the hijal (Barrincftonia anitanquUi). The 
villages are embowered in ^^rcencry, cluini)8 of 
wild bamboo arc to be seen on all sides, and 
the banks of tlie rivers and old tanks are over- 
grown with thic^kcts of shni])s and bramble. The 
southern portion of the district is more open, 
and palms sucli as t he ])almyra. or Ull, and the 
date-palm or khrjur, are nuieh in evidence, and 
give a distinctive note to the scenery. Tn ]>arts 
of tlie district especiallv in the neiglil)ourhood 
of some of the large hils, stretches of grass jun- 
gle arc found. The most extensive of thevse is 
the tract of country called the Duha extending 
along th(' Punarhhaha river from the exlrcMue 
south west(‘rn corner of the district well int(» 
riangarampur thana. Her(» are to be found 
many s))ecies of grasses and r(‘eds, such as tiu' 
v'fcm (Sachhariwi ariinflinafnnN ) wliich wIkmi 
set ufwight, and j^lastc'red with mud mak(‘s an 
ex(*ellent house wall; tlie riagormvfhft, a species 
of tall grass with a triangular blade or stcan, 
used for making sleejiing mats and ek^phant 
qadis ; the /»7?o,sA7/r/,s* ( Avdropogoyi 7}}nrir(itvs ) , 
a plant with an odorous root, used in many 
jiarts of India for midcing screens, which, when 
moistened, forms a ])leasant protection against 
the west winds of the hot wcaither; the sun 
grass, called in the vernacular wliicli is the 
best material for tliatcliing. Tamarix and Bosa 
involucraia are also common, the latter liearing 
a great resemlilance to the Englisli wild-rose. 
In this district the ubiquitous bamboo usurps 
to some extent th(' ])lace of reeds, for building, 
fencing, making fisli trajis, and other imrnoses 
* The nal (Phraginites roxhvrghii) , a species of 
tall reed with a feathery top, and the sola 
(Asrhynomene pnlvdosa), a plant from wliose 
root a fine white ])ith, greatly used for making 
sunhelmets, floats for fisliing nets, etc., is ob- 
tained, are common in many of tlie old tanks 
The former is a marked feature of the fine old 
tank called Mahipal diglii, forming a.s it does 
a thick belt all round it The fin(‘st trees in 
the district are undoubtedly the figs. Manv 
magnificient examples of the banyan and peenul 
arc to be seen, and thev afford a. grateful nrotec- 
tion from the sun in the hot weather. Perhaps 
the finest specimen of the former is to be found 
at Hcnitabad, a favourite camping ground for 
touring officers, and several tents can be ]>itched 
with ease* beneath its shade. The swnd or 
cotton tree is common, and attains a fine 
growth, and in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, when ablaze with large crimson blossoms, 
presents a splendid appearance, in striking con- 
trast to the blue of the sky. The tamarind, 
a handsome tree with spreading acacia-like 
foliage of a beautiful shade of green, is also 
frequently met with. 

An account of the flora of West Dinajpur 
would be incomplete without some description 


of the bamboo, so common in the district and 
utilised for so many purposes. Of these the 
bara bans is the largest, most valuable, and 
most generally cultivated. It is used for posts, 
rafters, beams and sometimes for firewood. 
Another valuable bamboo is the juti bans, also 
greatly used in building for making battens, 
cross-pieces, etc. The rndkla bans is chiefly 
employed in making mats and baskets but is 
alst) used for making ceilings and is said to be 
more immune to the attacks of white-ants than 
any other kind. The kdntd bans or thorny 
bamboo generally grows wild, though it is also 
sometim(*s grown near tombs and monuments 
for ornament, on account of its beautiful fea- 
thery tops. It is very strong and is utilised in 
making fences and si)ear shafts. 

Two si)ecies of cane, a thick and thin variety, 
|>r()bably Calaynns bit if alius and Calamus gra~ 
cilis^ are found in tlu' district in woods, and in 
t hickets near villages where the soil is sufficient- 
ly rich and'inoist.. The thin variety is employ- 
(‘d for bask(‘ts ami wicker work. The thick 
variety is not much used. 

Flowers, as distinct from tree blossoms and 
certain flowering creej)ers of the convolvulus 
family, are not common in the district, and do 
not deserve any special mention. 

Fauna — W'ith the exc(‘])tion of leopards, the 
larger maiiiinalia are becoming very scarce in 
th(‘ district. Major Sherwill in his Revenue 
Survey Report, concluded in 1863, speaks of 
lig(‘r, buffalo, Ixlrah singhCi or swamp deer, hog 
deer and badger, as common. Leopards are 
still fairly common in most i>art.s of the dis- 
trict, but tig(Ts are extinct. In 1961 the Dis- 
trict Magistrate reported a leopard killed at 
Samjia in ))olice station Kumarganj, quite a 
big one, which measured 7' 9". Generally leo- 
pards are found in the neighbourhood of villa- 
ges and have their lairs in tlie thickets surround- 
ing old tanks, and in old graveyards. The 
ruined remains of temples, mosques, and dwell- 
ing houses, so often found overgrown with 
jungle in the vicinity of towns and villages, are 
favouriU' haunts of these animals. Wild pigs 
are nowadays rare excefit in Hemtabad and 
parts of Raiganj where they do a certain amount 
of damage to the crops. Various kinds of wild 
eats, sucli as the ordinary wild cat, the tigar 
cat, the civet cat, and the fishing cat are com- 
mon enough. Tlie last named, locally called 
mCirh biraL a large sized spotted animal with 
a short tail, is found in marsh-land and thick- 
ets bordering rivers, swamps and old tanks and 
feeds principally on fish and wild fowl. The 
various members of the cat tribe are very des- 
tructive of small game and will occasionally de- 
vour calves and kids. Jackal, fox and mon- 
goose are common. The crab-eating variety of 
of the latter is sometimes seen, and is probably 
identical with the badger spoken of by Major 



Shcrwill, as it bears some resemblances to that 
animal. Hyaena are mentioned as indigenous 
to the district; in May 1909 an unmistakable 
hyajna was seen in the Bansihari thana. 
Hares are found in the grass lands but are not 
numerous. The shorter tailed Bengal monkey 
(Macacus rhesus) is very occasionally seen. 
Old writers like Dr. Buchanan Hamilton and 
and Major Shcrwill make no mention of the 
viithun or bison (Bos gaurus) as being found m 
the district, but in 1907 a young full grown bison 
bull was shot by a villager near Raiganj in the 
extreme north of the old district of Jlinajpur, 
after it had attacked and killed a man. This 
was probably a solitary animal which had made 
its way into Dinajpur from the Jalpaiguri 
Terai through the strip of forest on the upper 
banks of the Tangan. The Gangctic dolphin 
or susu (Platanisia gangctica) is to be seen in 
some of the larger rivers. 

Birds — ^The birds of the district include 
vultures of different kinds, kites — amongst which 
the Brahmani kite (Haliastur indus)^ a hand- 
some bii’d with maroon back and white head 
and neck, is conspicuous — eagles, hawks, swa- 
llows and martins,-* rnoinas and king-crows. 
Owls are of many varieties, amongst which the 
small screech-owl is the i)rettiest and most 
common. The common Indian crow and the 
large black carrion crow arc plentiful. Amongst 
birds of the cuckoo family the brain-fever bird 
(Hierococcyx wrius)- -the monotonous repeti- 
tion of whose call note adds to the trials of the 
hot season, — and the coucal or crow pheasant 
(Ccntro'pus sinemis) arc found. Small birds of 
handsome plumage or otherwise attractive 
appearance are the hoopoe, the golden oriole, 
the blue jay (Coriacus mdica)^ the bee-eaters 
with their long, slender bills, and green i)lum- 
age, king-fishers large and small. The plumage 
of the latter is generally a blending of metallic 
and turquoise blue, of indescribable brilliance, 
but the most common species of all is the Indian 
pied king-fisher (Caryle varia), a black and 
white bird who is to be seen industriously ply- 
ing his trade over every piece of water. 'Fhc 
night jar or goat sucker (CaprimuL[pis) is found 
everywhere, and its peculiar note resembling a 
stone striking ice, which can be heard at a 
great distance at night, has earned it the name 
of the ice bird amongst Euroi>eans. Of the 
columbae, the green pigeon, the common wood 
pigeon, and various kinds of doves arc fairly 
, plentiful. Tlie green pigeon shows a special 
’fondness for trees of the fig family, tcj the 
fruit of which it is very partial. An Ex- 
tremely beautiful and rather uncommon species 
of dove is worthy of special mention. This is 
a wood dove with beautiful dark green, crim- 
son and copper plumage, and is one of the 
prettiest birds in the district. Amongst water 
birds may be mentioned the common coot 


(Fulica atra), tlie purple moor-hen (Porpliy- 
no poliocephaLus) j the common moor-hen, tlu; 
dabciiick, several kinds of herons and cranes, 
and two species of cormorant, one a small black 
species and the other a larger bird with black 
body and wings and yellowish head and neck. 
Sand i>ii)crs or snijvpcts of various kinds and tlie 
Indian river tern arc common to every stream 
and biL Birds of the plover family found in tlie 
district are the grey plover, the little ringed 
plover, and the red -wattled plover (Sareogram- 
7nus)^ the latter distinguished by its peculier 
cry, which sounds something like “did you do 
if' or “i)ity to do if’. Snipes are not very com- 
mon, but a few of the ordinary kinds, i.e., fan- 
tail, i)intail, jack and painted snipe may b(j met 
with on tlie edges of some of the larger bits. 
The land game birds of the district are the 
black i>artridge or titir (Francoliniis vulgarns), 
the kydh or swaiiij) partridge (Ortygiornis gid- 
7v.s), the grey cpiail and the button quail. The 
latter are to be found anywhere in grass jungle, 
but are never plentiful. Partridges of both 
kinds are fairly jilentiful in the low grass coun- 
try on the lower n'aches of the Punarbhaba, 
but elsewhere are rare. The commonest wild 
fowl are the gadwall, the pochard, the common 
teal, tlie large and small whistling teal, and 
the cotton teal. Thesis frequent some of the 
bils and rivers, and occasionally tanks also. 
The ruddy sheldrake or Brahmani duck is met 
with sometimes, but tlie larger and finer species 
of duck such as the mallard, the pintail, and 
the spotbill, are rarely, if ever, seen. 

Reptiles — Snakes are fairly common, and the 
poisonous varieties are the cause of some loss 
of life, especially during the rains. The num- 
ber of species is not large, the principal being 
the cobra, the dfuiman (Za7}ivnis inucusiis) or 
rat snake, the common karait^ various grass 
snakes, and some water snakes. The haina- 
dryas or king cobra (Naia bungarm), the 
banded karait (Bungariis Jasriahis) and the 
python or boa constrictor (Python molurus) are 
occasionally found. The former two varieties 
grow to a length of 7 or 8 feet, and both prey 
upon other snakes. The i>ython rarely exceeds 
12 feet, though individuals may attain 20 feet. 
Of the lizards the most familiar are the geckos, 
amongst which we may distinguish •esj^ecially 
the small house gecko to be seen on •the walls 
and ceilings of every house, and the large gecko 
(Gecko stentor) whose peculiar cry has given 
the name to the whole genus. This is most 
commonly found in the north-western portions 
of the district. On the edges of many of the 
bils the monitor or guisanip is found. This is 
a large lizard, with some outward resemblance 
to a crocodile, and is eaten by some low caste 
Hindus. Two kinds of crocodiles, the magar 
{Crocodilus palustris) called locally kumir or 
bocha, a blunt-nosed species, and the ghariydl 
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\yuuuj>u(f; ur iuiij»siiuui»CU, IJISll-uaiing tTOCOUlie, 
are found in some of the rivers, especially the 
Nagar, Punarbhaba, and Mahananda, and in 
some bds and old tanks. The ?nagar rarely 
exceeds J2 feet in length, 10 feet being a fine 
sj)cciincn, while the ghariyal rarely attains 
more than 7 or 8 feet. Tlie former has 
the reputation of being a man-eater, but in this 
district instances of deaths from this cause are 
rare, if not (‘utirely unknown, and the villagers 
appear to have little fear of them. The common 
river turtle (Tc^iludo clvgans) is found in most 
of the rivers, and is eaten by some of the lower 
orders. 

Fish — Dinajpuj' was at one time famous for 
its fish and was know'n in th(' Maliabliarata as 
Matsya Desha, or the fish country. This is no 
longer the case, and the principal fish su]>ply 
is that obtained in its rivers and tanks. Some 
is also brought from Purnea. During the rainy 
season, wdien the ri\’ei*s are swollen, 1 he h»cal 
fish-sujijily is especially scanfy, owing to tlic 
inade<iuacy of the methods of (lie lish(*rinen in 
cojiing with deeji and raiiid waters. 

The most common fish in the disfricl is jiro- 
bably th(^ carj), of whicli the best knowm sjiecies 
arc the vohu {Labro roliiia) and (he 
{('alia burhinutiif) . Jioth of these are commonly 
reared in tanks and somednu's attain a large 
size. They are a favourite tabh' fish, and 
are a popular and acceptable gift amongst the 
higher classes. There' are also found the foll- 
owing: the boCilf a. fresh water shark iWnllago 
attu)f popularly sujiposed in the histoiic tank 
• of Tapandighi to attain the incredible length 
of 20 feet; tlie mCigur, a cat fish, which is much 
esteemed as di(*t for invalids and convalescents, 
notwithstanding its ri'pulsive a])iH*arance; t he 
paftCi (Callichrus pabda)^ a small but palatable 
table fish; the shot {Ophiucephalus sfriatus), a 
snake-headed fish, whose fry are not only well 
flavoured but of a iiretty gold colour and are 
sometimes kept for their beauty in glass 
bowds; other snake-headed fishes such as 
the gajdlj gorai and (dicncj] the kai (Armbna 
srandens) or the climbing perch, wdiich is dis- 
tinguished by its ability to gt't from one piece 
of water to another {incidentuUy there is a 
legend that it has been knowm to climb trees) ; 
the khok^d (Trichogastcr fasriaiufi) ] the hhedd 
{OrnandifrS mannoratus) ; the bain {Master- 
ccmbelus arrnatus), an ccl-shaiied fish found in 
tanks, muddy rivers and sluggish streams; the 
tepd (Tetradon pataka) wdiich Buchanan Ham- 
ilton describes as ^^a bad small fish reckoned 
impure by the Brahmins.” Among Crustacea wt 
have prawns of several kinds, locally called 
‘chingri’, and kdnkrd or crabs of the fresh 
water variety, which are eaten by the poorer 
classes. 

The following is a list of fish commonly found 
in West Dinajpur district, kindly supplied by 
the Director of Fisheries, West Bengal. 



Local name 

iScientific name 

1 

Roi 

Labeo rohita 

2 

Catla 

Catla catla 

3 

Mrigal 

Cirrhina mrigala 

4 

Kalbosc 

Labeo calbasu 

5 

Belia 

Glossogobius giuris 

G 

J'eiigra 

Mystus gulio 

7 

Puti 

Barbus Sp. 

8 

(Jiital 

Notoptcrus chitala 

• 9 

llilsa 

llilsa ilisha 

]() 

( bela 

ClK'la Sp. 

11 

Bagda Obingri 

I\'meus casikaUis 

12 

(Ihusa Chingri 

C<aridimi. Oracilipse 
& caridina propingus 

13 

( liapra 

Peiueus Indicus 

14 

( ihusa 

Casidesia (jlracili])Ose and 
pn ipiiigua 

IT) 

Air 

Mystus aor 

IG 

Kitha 

Rita rita 

17 

Papda 

( 'allichroiis pabda 

18 

Koi 

Anabas b'studiiious 

19 

Singhi 

1 1 e t ( '!•( )] >11 c us tes f ( )ssi 1 i s 

20 

M.'igiir 

Chirius batrachus 

21 

Falui 

Noloptenis iiotoiilcrus 


Climate — d1u‘ districl. of West Dinajpur lies 
ju.sl. outside (be tropics and its climate ajiproxi- 
mate.', more to that of Ifihar than to that of the 
Jhort' (‘(‘iiii’al districts of fhe State. The eold 
\\(‘allier may be said to set in early in Novem- 
ber and fo continue until ihe end of February. 
Although in a normal year the days begin to be 
hot from the (*nd of February, the nights remain 
cool fill well into Aiadl. The hot w'eather be- 
gin.-> with sti’ong wa'sterly wdnds about the 1st 
of March and continues till the middh' of ,lunc. 
1b(' ^\'(‘st is tb(' jirevailing wind till about mid- 
April when tlu* norhvesters sets in sometimes 
wdth great fury. The nor’wesfers continue till 
the middle of May, interrupted by days of calm 
and light easterly breezes. In the hot season 
tlie air is extremely dry and far from enerva- 
ting. ]<\'bruary to May is pcidiaps the heal- 
thiest season of the year. With the setting in 
of the monsoon, which generally occurs about 
ihe middle of , I line, the rainy season commences 
and continues till the end of September or ihe 
beginning of October. The heaviest rain usu- 
ally falls in July and August, sometimes even as 
early as June, and periods of flood, when the 
rivers rise and overtop their banks, may be 
looked for twice in the season. Witli the set- 
ting in of the monsoon the climate changes and 
becomes damp and unhealthy. The heat is 
tcini)ercd by easterly winds whicli spring up 
tow^ards sunset and lower the temperature 
during the early part of the night. As tlie rainy 
season advances these winds disappear and the 
time from the middle of September to the middle 
of October can be exhausting and depressing. 
From the middle of October the nights become 
appreciably cooler though the days remain hot 
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lor some time longer. The cold weather in West 
Dinajpur is one of the most agreeable climates 
in the State. The days are bright and sunny 
and the air crisp and clear. The cold is never 
extreme although in the beginning of January 
it can be quite cold. Little rain falls during the 
cold weather with the exception of some light 
showers towards the end of December and a 
thunder-shower or two in February. In Decem- 
ber easterly and northerly winds are common. 

Temperature — ^The average maximum tem- 
perature is lowcist in January and higliest in 
April. There is a diurnal variation in the 
months of March to May. The average mini- 
mum temperature varies from 49.4° in .January 
to in July, giving a variation of about 29.5°. 
The absolute maximum temperature varies be- 
tween 82-83° in De(!ember to as much as 108° 
or 109° in May; the absolute minimum tempera- 
ture from as low as 45° in February to 7.3" in 
July. The humidity of the atmosphere is low- 
est in March after vvliicb it steadily increases. 
It increases rapidly with the onset of the mon- 
soon and is the highest in August and September. 
In October there is a slight fall, and from then 


to the end of January there is little change. 
From the commencement of February the de- 
crease in the humidity is rapid, till the lowest 
grade of saturation is reached in March. 

Rainfall — There is vc^ry considerable varia- 
tion in the rainfall in different parts of the 
district. 

The following table of monthly and annual 
rainfall is given for G.angararnpur, Itahar, Rai- 
g.anj and Balurghat, from the S(‘ttl(‘ment Re- 
port of the district for the year 1933. 


Monthly and annual rainlall 



Gan^i^arani- 

pur 

Itahar 

Rajpanj 

Balurghat 

January 

O-Z') 

0-35 

0-.35 

0-36 

t'chruarj" 

0-73 

0-63 

0-.57 

0-70 

M.arch 

0-70 

0-61 

0-77 

0-78 

A])ril 

1-6,5 

1-.37 

1-41 

1*64 

May 

6-03 

4 -.50 

5-50 

0-73 

.Tune 

. 12-01 

11 -.56 

12-77 

11-98 

.July 

. 1.5-60 

13-87 

14-75 

13-18 

.'VuRU'^t 

14-0.5 

13-02 

14-18 

12-36 

Sf'|)l(‘mbor 

11-02 

11-57 

10-82 

10-51 

( )(-tobfT 

4-18 

3-22 

3-40 

4-45 

Nuvetnbor 

0-13 

0-26 

0-19 

0-32 

J )(H*oiribor 

0-15 

0-00 

0-11 

0-08 

Annual 

. 07-40 

6M4 

64-91 

63-09 


The following Statement gives the monthly and annual rainfalls at Balurghat between 

1942 and 1949 


January 


1942 

1943 

1-84 

1<>44 

1-71 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

February 


1-50 

0-60 

0-15 

0-86 

0(Ki 


1-98 

2-03 

March 


0-27 


0-74 

0-00 

0-60 

0-^ 


0-27 

April 

• 

3-80 

4-05 

2-92 

1-70 

5-13 

1-28 

2-76 

5-38 

May 

• 

3-43 

5-47 

4-70 . 

4-71 

5-.54 

5 -.36 

5-97 

14-92 

Juno 


6-06 

25-84 

11-45 

16 -.59 

13-82 

9-66 

15-70 

25-88 

July . 

• 

10-10 

17-44 

,33-63 

10,50 

14-70 

22-00 

25-30 

16-42 

August 


11-88 

14-26 

30-86 

13-00 

10-40 

7-a5 

15-61 

10-63 

September . 


22-50 

12-04 

12-11 

10-29 

6-61 

1.3-80 

14-47 

20-04 

October , 

• 

8-79 

0-72 

2-43 

8-74 

14-98 

2-34 

3-86 

4-63 

November . 

• 



, , 

0-40 


3-77 

• • 


December 




•• 




•• 


Annual rainfall 

• 

68-42 

82-26 

100-70 

66-88 

71-93 

65-78 

85-65 

100-20 



The following were 

the heaviest 

records 

of rainfall 

in Balurghat 



2nd June, 1943 13-70" 

5fh and 6th July, 1944 .... 19-43" 

14th June, 1948 7-35" 

The following Statement shows the number of rainy days in a year (1942-49) in 

Balurghat 



1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

• 1949 

January 


3 

2 

1 


. . 

. . 

• 

• • 

Febnmry 

i 

2 

1 

2 

i 


2 

2 

March . , 

1 

, , 

2 

1 

1 

4 


1 

April . • • 

5 

7 

3 

6 

8 

2 

’4 

8 

May . • • 

7 

8 

6 

6 

8 

7 

11 

15 

June . • • 

10 

18 

12 

16 

15 

11 

16 

16 

July . • • 

11 

17 

18 

18 

18 

19 

26 

22 

August • • 

15 

19 

13 

19 

17 

12 

20 

18 

September , 

14 

13 

13 

14 

12 

13 

11 

14 

October . • 

3 

3 

2 

4 

8 

2 

3 

6 

November . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2 


3 


December 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 




•• 

Total for year . 

67 

90 

72 

86 

90 

70 

96 

102 


ix 
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HISTORY 

Th(' early history of West Dinajpur and its 
surrounding areas has been very ably described 
ill the history of Bengal edited by Dr. K. C. 
Miizuindar and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, jHiblished 
by the University of Dacca in two volumes in 
the last decade. It is unnecessary to make a 
brief summary of the history of the district. 
The extracts from Dr. Buchanan Hamilton pub- 
lish(*(l as an appendix in this volume wdll also 
give interesting details. The district is very 
rich in archaeological remains, but very little 


work has been done in this respect so far. The 
excavation of Bangarh undertaken by the 
University of Calcutta in 1937-8 stopped ra- 
ther abruptly. The area around Tapan is like- 
ly to yield excellent results from excavation, 
as also the area around Ilemtabad and Ekdala 
Bahirhata in the north-western corner of Bansi- 
hari police station. 

THE PEOPLE 

The following statement shows the growth of 
population in West Dinajpur district between 
1872-1951 : 


Population of administrative division of West Dinajpur with variation, 1872-1951 


‘ Distrift and Police 


Population 

Variation 

Po]>nIalior] 

Variation Population Vurintion 

Population 

Variation 

SI a lion 


1951 


1911 

1931^1 1931 1921-31 

1921 

1911-^1 

1 


2 


4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

WEST DINAJPTTR DTSlTtlCT 

720,573 

41,37.089 

583,184 

+ 59/.07 523,977 + 33M3 

490,434 

— 19,123 

Balnrijhot Subdivision 


32S,11/, 

4 70, 70S 

261,310 

+ 3I/>7S gnaSH + n,0il 

106,607 

— 9, OSS 

1 Hili 


38,787 

4 I3.:ui 

25,146 

+ 3,358 22,088 + 

1,428 

20,660 

— 609 

2 lialnrKluit 


101.471 

4 34.901 

0r)A70 

+ 8,783 57,787 + 

3,737 

54.050 

— 1,695 

3 Kuinarpiinj 


55,905 

4 9,872 

4o.o:?.3 

+ 4,272 41,701 + 

13,022 

28,739 

— 848 

4 Tapan 


70.6^4 

4 10,209 

60.375 

+ 10,532 49,843 + 

571 

49272 

— 3.224 

5 Oangarampur 


61,307 

4 8,415 

52,892 

+ 4,633 48,259 + 

5,283 

42.976 

— 2,812 

Raignrij Subdivision 



4 00,‘?QJ 

332,10S 

+ njm 30Ji239 + 

0,602 

20/, ,737 

— 10,036 

1 Bansihari 


51,276 

4 1 .2,54 

50,022 

-1 3,343 46,679 + 

2.369 

44 ,.310 

— 2.501 

2 Kiishmandi 


50,314 

4 3.124 

.53,190 

+ 1,.324 51,866 -| 

1,811 

,50,055 

— 2.8B6 

3 Kaliaganj 


67,:i(i6 

4 5.1HI 

01.425 

+ 511 60,914 + 

2,024 

.58890 

— 1.240 

4 TTcinfabad 


34,080 

4 *5.933 

218,747 

+ 1.307 27.440 + 

679 

26.761 

— 715 

5 HaiKanj 


101,870 

4 ;k>.317 

05,55.3 

^ 6.519 59.031 — 

420 

59,454 

— 1,590 

6 Itahar 



4 7,722 

73,231 

+ 14,925 58,306 + 

3,039 

55,267 

— 1,163 



Pc)]Mila- 

Varia- 

]\)]H!la- 

Varia- Popiihi- Varia- l’''(’>pula- 

Varia- 

Popula- 



llOll 

tion 

tion 

tion tion tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 



1911 

1901-11 

1901 1S9M 901 1891 1881-91 

1881 

.1872-81 

1872 



10 

11 

12 

13 14 15 

16 

. 17 

18 

WEST DINAJPUR DISTBTCT 

. 509,5,57 

53.0,56 

4.50,501 

1 33,196 423,305 -f 16,107 

407,198 

.+ 6,031 

402,167 

Balurghat Subdivision 


. 2(1/,, 7 

~\-2r>,o4o 

17S,S30 

-{-24,010 164,320 4 0,0OS 

146,162 

3,000 

142,062 

1 Hili 


21,209 

4 2.048 

18,021 

4 - 3,598 15.023 + 912 

14,111 

H- 7.58 

13,353 

2 Balurphat. 


55,045 

4 6927 

48,718 

+ 9.414 39.304 4 - 2.385 

36,919 

H- 1,983 

34,936 

3 Kuinarpanj 


29,587 

4 3.C)83 

25,901 

-j- 5.0CA 20.899 4- 1,268 

19,631 

1,0.54 

18,577 

4 Taf)an 


52.490 

4 0.779 

45,717 

4 3,204 42.513 4- 2,726 

.39,787 

— 377 

40,154 

5 OaTjgaram])ur 


45.788 

4 5,912 

.39,876 

4 - 2,795 37,081 + 2,377 

34,704 

— 328 

35,032 

Raiufwj Suhdivisio^i 


. 304,772 

-{-27,107 

!?77 ,006 

+ 0,130 203,436 4 - 6,430 

202,046 

*+ iw 

260,106 

1 Bansihari 


40,811 

4 0.215 

40,590 

4- 1.488 .30,108 4- 663 

38,445 

-h 1.685 

36.760 

2 Kiisl in Hindi 


52.881 

4 7,020 

45,801 

4 - 1.681 44,180 4 - 748 

43.432 

+ 1.904 

41,528 

3 Kaliapanj 


60,130 

4 5,7tK) 

.54„340 

4 - 2.419 .51,921 4- 2.973 

48,948 

4- 80 

48,868 

4 Ilointahad 


21476 

4 822 

20,054 

4- 410 26.244 — 228 

26,472 

— 559 

27,031 

5 Raiganj 


. 61 .014 

4 1.820 

.59,218 

4- 911 5.8..307 — 50H 

.58,815 

— 1,243 

60,0,58 

6 Itahar 


56,430 

4 5,434 

50,996 

-f 2,271 48,725 + 2,791 

45,934 

-f 74 

45,860 


The following statement shows the percentage variation of population: 


Percentage variations in population, 1872-1951 

I’en^entagc variation 


WEST DINA/PITR DISTRICT 

IMorohat "Subdivision 
Hili 

Hiiliirghat . 

Kurnarganj 
Tapan 

Gangarampur 

Raiqanj Subdivision 
Bansihari 
Kii.shmandi 
Kaliaganj 
Hemtabad 
Raiganj 
Itahar 


1901-51 1921-51 1872-1921 
-f 57-8 -h46-9 -f21-9 

-f -fr/r-r 
-|-108‘3 -h87-7 4-54-7 
4108-3 487-7 454-7 
4115-8 -f94-5 454-7 
4 54-5 443-4 422-7 
4 53-7 442-7 422-7 

4 4/ -5 415-5 

4 26-3 415-7 420-5 
4 22-8 412-5 420-5 
4 24-0 414-4 420-5 
4 30-1 429-6 — 1-0 
4 72-0 471-3 — 1-0 
4 58-7 446-5 420-5 


1941^1 

1931-41 

1921-31 

1911-21 

1901-11 

1891-1901 

1881-91 

1872-81 

+ 23-5 

411-4 

4 6-8 

— 

3-8 

4 11-6 

4 7-8 

+ 4-0 

+ 1-3 

•^- SO-G 

+ 14-4 

-{- 12-3 

— 

4'4 

+ I 4‘5 

4 75.5 

4 0-7 

4 S -2 

452-4 

415-2 

4 6-9 

— 

2-9 

4 14-2 

423/9 

4 6-6 

+ f-7 

462-4 

415-2 

4 6-9 

— 

2-9 

414-2 

424/0 

4 6-5 

4 6*7 

421-4 

410-2 

445-3 

— 

2-9 

4 14-2 

423/9 

4 6-5 

4 5*7 

417-0 

421-1 

4 1-2 

— 

6-1 

4 14-8 

4 7/5 

4 6-9 

— 0*9 

415*9 

4 9-6 

412-3 

— 

6-1 

4 14-8 

4 7/5 

4 6*8 

— 0-9 

-^ lS -2 

4 0-2 

4 S '2 

— 

3-3 

4 9-8 

4 S ^4 

4 S -6 

4 0-7 

4 2*5 

4 7-2 

4 5-3 

— 

5-3 

415*3 

4 3^8 

■f 1-7 

4 4-6 

4 6-9 

4 2-6 

4 8-6 

— 

5-3 

415*3 

4 3‘8 

+ 1-7 

4 4*6 

4 9-7 

4 0-8 

4 3-4 

— : 

20-6 

4 10-7 

4 4»7 

4 6-1 

4 0-2 

420-6 

4 4-8 

4 2-5 

— 

2-6 

4 3-1 

4 1*6 

^ 0-9 

— 2-1 

455-4 

411*0 

^ 0-8 

— 

2-6 

4 3*1 

4 1-6 

— 0*9 

— 2-1 

410*5 

426-6 

4 5-5 


2-1 

410-7 

4 4*7 

4 6*1 

4 0*2 


X 



Ihe following statement shows variations in density (persons per square mile) 

between 1872 and 1951: 

Variation in density (persons per square mile) in West Dinajpur, 1872-1951 




1951 

1941 

1931 

WEST DINAJPUR DISTRICT 

520 

421 

378 

Balurohat Subdivision 


6G0 

420 

075 

Hili 


1,141 

748 

650 

Balurohat . 


706 

m 

402 

Kumarganj 


505 

415 

377 

Tapan 


415 

355 

293 

Gangarainpiir 


483 

417 

381 

Raiganj Subdivision 


401 

41a 

iiSO 

Bansihari 


382 

373 

:i4s 

Kushinandi 


470 

444 

4.33 

Kaliaganj 


560 

511 

506 

Hcmlabad 


469 

388 

371 

Raiganj 


547 

352 

317 

Italiar 


490 

444 

353 


The district registered an increase of only 
21.9 per cent, on its 1872 population in fifty 
years, 1872-1921. It made far more rajhd pro- 
gress between 1921 and 1951: a percentage 
growth ill 30 years of 4G.9 on the 1921 pojiuhi- 
tion. As with all other districd.s tlic growtli of 
this 30-year period exi)ressed as a })erceiit:ige 
of the 1921 iiojiulation is slightly misleading 
as the influenza epidemic and other calamities 
of 1911-21 lowered the 1921 iiopulation a little 
more than wliat might be normally expected. 
Nevertheless the growth between 1901 and 1951 
was quite satisfactory being 57.8 per cent, on the 
1901 fxipulation. The district suffered Iroin 
depiction only in one decade: 1911-21; but in 
1872-81 it suffered badly from the effects of the 
Burdwan Fever, and in 1911-21 from the influ- 
enza epidemic. Other decades have been com- 
paratively congenial to growth. Only two police' 
stations, both jungly and feverish and formerly 
seats of royal power, suffered from depopula- 
tion during 1872-1921 and these were Hemtabad 
and Raiganj. Between 1921 and 1951 progress 
was heavy in all police stations of the Sadar 
subdivision and in Raiganj of Raiganj subdi- 
vision. This has been mainly due to an influx 
of 115,510 Displaced persons from East Bengal 
between 1947 and 1951. 

The district has been unhealthy for the 
greater part of last century and in 1878 a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the causes. 
But nothing very much came of it. The census 
.of 1881 showed a gain of barely 1.3 per cent, 
which was more than accounted for by the 
greater accuracy of the enumeration. The dis- 
trict continued to be unhealthy for some years 
longer, but it then took a turn for the better, 
and in 1891 there was an increase of 4 per cent, 
of which, however, a considerable part was due 
to immigration. Between 1891 and 1901 the 
health of the district continued to improve but 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

:i54 

:i68 

329 

306 

294 

290 

004 

350 

306 

20 

248 

243 

608 

626 

548 

442 

415 

393 

376 

387 


274 

'257 

243 

259 

267 

234 

189 

•177 

168 

289 

308 

26S 

250 

•234 

2.36 

.339 

;i6i 

314 

292 

^^74 

276 

:if!S 

3.S7 

347 

330 

328 

325 

330 

319 

3(« 

291 

286 

274 

417 

441 

382 

368 

362 

346 

490 

500 

452 

432 

407 

406 

:i62 

.371 

360 

355 

358 

365 

319 

327 

318 

313 

316 

322 

335 

342 

309 

295 

278 

278 


was still far from satisfactory. Malarial fevers 
W('r(' still very I)re^'alellt. The crops were good 
on (lie \vhf)le. There were ])artial failures in 
J891 and 1897, and the scarcity in the latter 
ye;ii v/as aggravated by the high prices wliich 
l)re\aih‘<l tlu’ougiiout India. Tlie good harvests 
of subs(‘quent seasons restored the prosperity of 
the cultivators but they were wanting in indus- 
try 'riie Baiganj -Dina j pur line was opemed in 
1888 and the Raiganj-Katihar line in 18tS9. 
During 1901-11 conditions were generally 
favourable. There was some scarcity during 
1908 and 1909 in Raiganj. All distress dis- 
apf)eared with the bumper crops next year, 
and it does not sec'in to have affected the growth 
of poj)idation. During 1911-21 the district 
suffered heavily from the influenza epidemic. 
The ]>o))ulation contains a large proportion of 
tribes and these as elsewhere seem to have suff- 
ered more severely than other races. During 
1921-31 th(‘ immigration of Saiitals, Shersha- 
badia Muslims and other colonists account for 
the increase in Kumarganj, CJangarampur, 
Bansihari, Kaliaganj, Hemtabad and Itahar. 
General health also improved. During 1931-41 
Hill gained importance as a centre of rice and 
paddy wdiilc other areas steadily gained in popu- 
lation. During 1941-51 the distri^ suffered 
both from the famine of 1943 and epiclcmics of 
1944. It acquired its present size and impor- 
tance in the Partition of 1947. Between 1947 
and 1951 there was some emigration of Mus- 
lims to East Bengal. According to West 
Bengal Government the number of emigrating 
Muslims amounted to 14,000 of whom 12,375 
later returned. The influx of Displaced persons 
from East Bengal amounted to 115,510, quite 
the largest for any district barring 24-Parga- 
nas, Calcutta and Nadia. 
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Percentage of age groups and of married women (15-40) to total population and of 
children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in West DinajpuTi 1901-51 

Percentage of persona, males and females to total population Percentjige of Percentage of 
^ — A ^ married women children (0-5) 


Year 



Age grouj) 0-15 











P 

M 

F 

P 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

1901 . 

• 

41-7 

41-3 

42-3 

54-6 

1911 . 

• 

42-6 

41-7 

43-7 

541 

1921 . 

• 

41-4 

40-4 

42-3 

55-4 

1931 . 


420 

41-1 

430 

55-5 

1941 . 

• 

39- 1 

38- 1 

40-2 

57*7 

1951 . 


40-7 

39-5 

42-1 

56-8 


The statement shows the extent to which 
West Dinaj])iir lias ii young; iiojHilation aiul a 
comparatively small adult poinilation of w^ork- 
ing age. It also illustrates how large specific 
mortality is among adult women. In every 
decade specific mojtality among ftanales h.a.s 
been higher than among mahis. Tlie propor- 
tion of married women to total fxipulation is 
slightly high comjiared to other districts. The 
birth and death rates are obviously high. The 
size of the unitary family oscillates between 


Age group 15-40 


(15-40) to 

to total 

A 

^ 

total 

married women 

M 

F 

population 

(15-40) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

550 

640 

16*9 

86-9 

54*8 

53- 1 

16-2 

93-9 

56*1 

64-8 

17-2 

79-7 

56*1 

54-9 

17-6 

91*6 

58-4 

66-9 

17-9 

77-2 

57-7 

55-7 

17-2 

98- 1 

wide limits. 

In 

1921 the influenza epidemic 


was i>articularly harsh on mothers aged 15-40. 
There seems to have been a (lonaiderable num- 
ber of bogus inflations in the 1941 count among 
married women. The figure in column 9 for 
1951 is higher than previous year possibly on 
account of the preponderance of young children 
among the immigrant Displaced population and 
the number of families left behind by Muslims 
who have emigrated to East Bengal in search 
of a living. 


Immigration and Emigration in West Dinajpur from and outside the State. 1891-1951 




1951 

1941 

Actual population . 


. 720,573 

5cS:i4S4 

Immigration 


. 153,251 

25 ,.539 

Emigration 

• 

. 4.119 

2,459 

Natural i)opuliit,jori 


. 571,441 

560,404 

Percentage variation 

• 

. -i-2-0 

-I-11-4 


The figure for immigrants of 1951 includes a 
Displaced popiilalion of 115,510. Without this 
figure, the number of immigrants from the 
States of India and outside amounts to 37,741. 
The excess from the normal of the jirevious three 
decades is explained by the new ini})ortance the 
area has acquired as a border district, and the 
immigration of labourers engaged in road build- 


1931 

mi 

1911 

1901 

1891 

523.077 

490.434 

500,557 

4.5r),.501 

423,306 

22,783 

32,310 

43,292 

28,736 

15,058 

2,002 

2,000 

2,000 

114 

4,102 

503,256 

460,124 

468,265 

427,879 

412,349 

4-9*4 

— 1.7 

+9*4 

4-3*8 

1 • • 

ing 

and other 

construction 

works. 

Emigrants 


have remained at more or less a constant level. 
The figure for 1951 does not include persons 
who have migrated to East Bengal. The state- 
ment shows that the progress of the natural 
population has been uncertain and far from 
steady. 


Migration between West Dinajpur and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West 

Bengal in 1951 


Year 


Iiiiniif^ration 

A_._ 

r 

From cpnliKuous 
districLs 


From odior 
districts 


Emigration 

^ 

To contiguous 
districts 


To other 
districts 





t — — — 

F 

( ^ — 

■ % 

^ 

4 

^ A^ 

- ■■ ^ 


M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1891 ... 

V 22.670 

18.819 

9,308 

5,894 

10,a52 

9,931 

1,271 

1,130 

1901 . 

« 13,901 

13,319 

60.243 

34,871 

6,784 

7,799 

1,416 

802 

1911 . 

. 19,000 

16,000 

12,000 

6,000 

7,000 

9,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1921 . 

.. 12,000 

1.3,000 

10,000 

7,000 

8,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1951 . 

3,999 

6,383 

1,512 

2,245 


1,097 

3,560 

2,982 


Figures for 1891-1921 in this statement have 
not been adjusted for the present jurisdiction of 
the district. But they indicate the volume of 
immigration in the early years of colonisers like 
Santals, Mundas, Oraoris, Paliyas and Rajban- 
shis and Shershabadia Muslims in the great 
sparsely populated paddy tracts. They indicate 


how colonisers moved into the district with 
practically their entire families. Those who 
emigrated also moved en bloc being perhaps 
sons and daughters of immigrants of an earlier 
generation or of the immigrants themselves. 
1951 however suggests a different pattern of 
migration. The district seems to have contrac- 
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ted marriages in otner districts to a greater ex- 
tent than previously and imported brides, while 
more men seem to emigrate to other districts 
in search of livelihood. 

As already noted, the district contains three 
small towns which have acquired importance 
since the Partition of 1947. The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of the population 
of the three population classes, («) less than 
2,000 per village, (b) 2,000 to 10,000 population 
per village, and (c) above 10,000 population per 
village or town. 





1951 

1921 

1901 


Porccntaco of nutnbor 



90-75 


of villages and 

towns 09-52 

99-30 

Less than 


total 




2,000 

Percentage of 


91-91 

95-98 

I)Opiilalion 


91-23 


Percentage of ninnher 



0-24 


of villages and 

towns 

0-39 

0-08 

2,000 to 


total 




10,000 

Percentage of 


7-03 

3-10 

l)Oj)\ilation 


4-11 


Percentage of nuinhcr 


0-02 

0-01 


of villages and 

towns 

0-09 

Above 


total 




10,000 

Percentage of 


1-06 

0-80 

population 


4-66 


It will be seen from the above statement that 
the vast majority of villages in West Dinajpiir 
is still in the population class of less than 2,000 
persons per village. The district is thus very 
rural in character. Out of a total population 
of 720,573 as many as 678,633 live in rural 
areas. The i)orccntage of rural population to 
total population is 94.18, The number of per- 
sons per occupied house in the rural areas is 
4.77, and 5.41 in the towns. The number of 
females per 1,000 males in the district as a 
whole, is 877, for the rural areas 884, and for 
the urban areas 771. 


Displaced population— A brief account must 
here be given of the Displaced population in 
West Dinajpur, In the census of 1951 as many 
as 115,510 persons declared themselves as 
having come from East Bengal on account of the 
Partition of the province. Of these 61 ,197 were 
males and 54,313 were females. Only two i>er- 
sons declared having migrated from West 
Pakistan. The influx of Displaced persons 
from East Pakistan year by year from 1946 
to 1951 is set out in the statement below:-- 
Year Malos FeiimU's 


1946 

•1947 

1948 

1949 
1960 
1951 


162 60 

3316 3,410 

6^71 8,2.')3 

.6,701 7.459 

42,586 33,074 

1,096 1,019 


The vast majority of Displaced persons 
came into the district in 1950. While the rush 
in that year was very great, amounting to about 
76,000 people, and created a big problem for 


tlic newly set up administration of the State, 
it is possible to argue on the other hand that 
the district was fortunate not to have been 
confronted with this influx in the early months 
following Partition in 1947. 

A circumstance which facilitated the reha- 
bilitation of refugees was the mutual transfer 
of lands and homestead between many emigra- 
ting Muslim families and immigrating Disjilaced 
persons from East Bengal. Another circums- 
tance was the availability of fallow or cultiira- 
ble land which the Displaced population gladly 
snapped up on arrival by private negotiation. 
As a result in 1949-50 only 8 Displaced families 
had to be settled in trade with trade loans, and 
36 families settled in small-scale industries with 
loans and materials. In this year (1949-50) 
the Government had to siiend only Bs. 19,552 
by way of ad hoc cash doles. A sum of Rs. 
28,300 was distributed as house-building loans 
to Displaced families. In 1950-51, 349 families 
were settled through Government effort with 
agricultural land and 20 more families in trade 
with trade loans, and 80 families in small-scale 
industries with loans and materials. The Govern- 
ment spent Rs. 1,484,000 in ad hoc cash doles 
during this year, Rs. 83,750 in house-building 
loans in rural areas f>nly, Rs. 4,573 in j^urcha- 
sing building sites for refugees, Rs. 1,927 in 
reclaiming lands for tlieiii, Its. 78,400 towards 
the purchase of bullocks, seeds, an(l agricultural 
implements to the agricullural classes, Rs. 
1,167,925 on lious('-hiiilding loans to other cate- 
gories of refugees and Rs. 83,925 in issuing 
small trade and business loans, d'lic Govern- 
ment also spent Rs. 14,600 as loans to Disidaced 
medical practitioners, and Rs. 1,000 as loan to 
Disi)la.ced lawyers. In 1951-52 the district 
administration had 550 families in refugee traiv 
sit camps. Tlie administration settled 709 fami- 
lies on agricultural lands, 37 families in trade 
with trade loans, 50 families in small-scale in- 
dustries with loans and materials. 1 1 spent com- 
])arativelv small sum. Rs. 6.471, on ad hoc cash 
doles, bill as mucli as Rs. 294,075 on house- 
building luiins in I'ural areas, Rs. 7,300 on pur- 
chasing building sites for refugees, Rs, 286,024 
towards tlie i)urcha.se of bullocks, seeds anti im- 
jdemeiits for agricultural families, Rs. 310,465 
as house-building loans to other categ^jrics of 
Disjdaced persons not in transit cami^^. The 
administration issued small trade and business 
loans to Displaced families to the amount of 
Rs. 45,775, loans to medical practitioners 
amounting to Rs. 2,900, to lawyers amounting 
to Rs. 1,500 and agricultural loans amounting to 
Rs. 5,000. 

Language — ^The vast majority of the popula- 
tion of this district si^ca-k Bengali, which in the 
case of the more respectable classes, differs 
little from that spoken in Central West Bengal. 
The agricultural classes, especially those of 



Paliya or Rajbanshi origin speak a kind of 
Bengali patois or dialect, which is character- 
ised by a contraction of Bengali words, and by 
the use of a large number of Urdu and Hindi 
words, and some words of Central Indian origin. 
The settlers from the Santal Parganas and 
Chhotanagpur arc commonly bi-lingual, speak- 
ing both tlieir own language and Bengali. Ben- 
gali is the mother tongue of 561,423 persons, 
Santali the mother tongue of 54,336 and Hindi 
the mother tongue of 40,423 persons. Rajbanshi 
has not been returned as a mother tongue at all. 
Apparently a few Muslims in the district took 
it into their head in 1951 to declare Persian as 
their mother tongue in the 1951 census, 102 of 
them being males and 85 females. 


Religion — The following statement gives the 
strength of the major religions in the district 
and the i^erccrilage each religion bears to the 
f>opulation of the district. 


RcliKions in Wost Dinajpnr, 1951 



Population 

Percentage 

to 

population 

Hindus 

. 499,327 

69-30 

Sikhs 

18 

0-00 

Jains 

240 

0-03 

Bucklhi.sts 

45 

0-01 

Mu.Mlinis . 

. 215,739 

29-94 

Christians 

Other religions : 

3,233 

0-45 

Tribal 

1,962 

0-27 

The following 

is a statement of those scdieduled 


strength of each of which exceeds 2,000:- 


Scheduled Castes 


Males 

Females 

Bhuimali 


3,071 

2,526 

Bhuiya 


1,460 

1,512 

Mahii 


1,711 

1,254 

Muchi 


1,629 

889 

Namosudra 


. 3,751 

1,992 

Nuniya* 


. 1,448 

1,047 

Paliya 


5,713 

4,331 

Rajbanshi 


. 35,997 

31,492 

Turi 


. 1,810 

1,573 

Scheduled Tribes 

Munda 


4,662 

3,812 

Oraon 


. 10,274 

10,400 

Santal 

« 


. 48,582 

46,328 


The ^northern portion of the old district of 
Dinajpur used to be heavily peopled by Raj- 
banshis who were commonly confused with the 
Koches. But the district as at presejit consti- 
tuted contains as few as 67,489 Rajbanshis as 
in the statement above. On the Rajbanshis of 
north Bengal, the following is quoted from E.A, 
Gait's Census Report of Bengal, 1901: 

The Rajbansis of North Bengal wished to be styled 
Bhanga or Bratya Kshattriyas, and to be classed 
amongst the twice-bom castes. They tell various stories 
of their origin, the favourite one being the well-worn 
legend that their ancestors were the descendants of 


Kshattriya families and so must himself have been of 
the same caste. These legends may at once be rejected; 
and even if they had some substratum of truth, which 
does not appear to be the case, they would not affect 
the estimation in which the caste is held at the present 
day. At the same time, the enquiries which 1 have 
caused to be made seem to show that there is a good 
foundation for the assertion of the llajbansis of Rangpur 
that they have no connection with the Koches, and 
tliat the two communities spring from entirely different 
sources. Though in sonu^ I)laees there has been con- 
siderable racial inter-mixture, the Rajbansis ajqicar to 
be a T)ra vidian tribe, allied, it may be, to the Tiyars, 
who often call themselves Rajbansi in the districts south 
of Rangpur, as far as IMudia and Jessore, and they 
])robably owned the name long before the Mongoloid 
Koch kings rose to j)Ower. When the latter turned to 
Hinduism they assiiiiicd the caste name of the most 
numerous Hinduisod community in tlu'ir neighbourhood, 
and, owing to the loose organisation of the original 
Rajbansi.s, there was a considerable’ inter-mingling of the 
two races while the Koch kings ruled, especially towards 
the north and north-east where they were most numer- 
ous. In Jalpaiguri and C’ooch Hehar and in Coaljaira 
in Assam, the jiersons now known as Rajbansi are cither 
l)ure Koches who, though dark, have a distinctly 
Mongoloid physiognomy, or else a mixe’d breed, in 
wliich the Koch element usually preponderates. Fur- 
ther away, the Koche.s did not so readily abandon their 
old rfdigion and their tribal name, and th(' original 
Rajbansis Averc less willing to mix witli thf'in. Jn 
Runginir v/e find Rajbansis and Koches inhaluting the 
same villages, but remaining as ])f‘rfe(;lly distinct com- 
munities, with \ cry difTon'iit phvsical characti’nstics 
The religion also is diffeiont. Tlie Koch worsliips Siva 
and cats pork, while’ the Rajbansi is usually Vaishnava 
and esehews unclean food. 'J'Ik’ Kamn-iju Brahman 
H(‘rv(‘S Rajbansi and Koch alike, but the Maithil 
Brahmans, W'ho sometimes minister to the Rajbansis, 
will have nothing to ,say to the Koches. and the Napit, 
though he shaves them, does so wdth some reluctance. 
The Koches sometimes serve as palki-beareis but the 
Rajbansis never do so. 

The Muhammadans of West Dinajpur have 
been described a.s chiefly descended from Raj- 
bansliis converted to Isltuu, or having adopted 
that religion during tlie clays of Muhammadan 
rule from motives of expediency or policy. The 
tradition says that Jalal-ud-din, ruler of Gaur 
about 1420 A.D., himself a converted Hindu, 
forcibly jiroselytised all the inhabitants of the 
district except those who csca])ed in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Kamrupa, and tliere is no 
doubt tliat throughout the Muliammadan period 
the pirs, or religious devotees, who exercised 
much influence with their rulers, made it their 
business to bring over to their own religion 
as many as possible of the i)eople amongst 
whom they lived. The Muhammadan cultiva- 
tors generally claim the title of Sheikh, though 
the name that they perhaps more frequently go 
by is Nasya, meaning one whose original reli- 
gion has been destroyed, t.e,, a convert. I havQ 
given an extract on the Muhammadans of Ben- 
gal from E.A. Gait's Census Report of 1901, in 
the book “Tribes and Castes of West Bengal" 
published by the West Bengal Government in 
June, 1953. This extract contains much inter- 
esting information. But mention must be made 
here of a curious sect of Fakirs in Baliadighi or 
mauza Balia (J.L. 42) ^ P.S. Raiganj. A brief 



account of this sect is quoted below from the 
Gazetteer of the District dated 1912. The 
Fakir sect, liowever, does not maintain any dis- 
tinctive sign or practice today which can mark 
them off as different from the rest of the local 
inhabitants. 

Mauza Balia in tho police station of Raitranj has, 
since the time of Rhah Shuja, been the home of a 
curious sect of Inkirsj who<p reli^^ious ])racticos are a 
sort of compromise* belween Muhammadanism and 
Hindu JoRism. It is said that at one lime a Hindu 
Raja named Baliya lived al this syiot, and that the 
founder of the sect, a fakir, named Shah Sultan Hasan 
Maria Burahna, came and demanded an audience. 
This beins refused he askf'd for as niucli land as he 
could cover with the skin he used for sittiUR on. His 
request, which si'cmed a modcsl one, was Rranled, 
wticreupon tlie skin bf'Raii to sj>read till d reached 
the Raja’s palace. The latter, ti-nilaMl at the portent, 
drowned hims(‘lf in the jialaee tank or dajhi, and tin* 
fakir pot possession of the Raja’s estates, which his 
successors retained tdl quite recently, v hen tiie father 
of the pret>ent fakir, eni})arkinp on litipation, lost, tlumi 
Maiilvi Abdul Wali, writinp in the Journal of tlit* 
Asiatic Socif'tv of Benpal m llMKh thus di'senbes the 
sect; Tlie b"‘hefs and ])ractices of these fakns are in 
many W’ays anti-Islaniic. 'Idiey prow lonp hair on their 

head jnit on coloured cloths, weai* a small jiiece 

of cloth instead of biei'ches called ktdni and use 
shackles of iron and lonp iion tonps. They sit with 
thick sticks placi'd as a siij)port umh'r their anus 
They n('V('r take food touclu'd by olh(‘r peisoii", and 
subsist mainly on unboih'd rice, clarified butl(*r and 

salt. Th(‘y do not eat fish or meat until ri'cent 

years tliev lived a life* of celibacy In their tours, 

they carried the fish standard, called mahi-o-mnralib, 
and wrvv acc()in])anied by a larpe n'linue. Their title 
is Burahna or niKh*; till reci'iitly lliey wore only one 
simjile jiiece of elolh and c\en tliis was probably not 
worn in ('arlier times. 


Tlic district is almost imroly agricultural, and 
tlic density being comparatively thin, there is 
little inclination to leave home and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. 150 years ago the district must 
have becu agriculturally very prosperous and 
clsewh('re statistics have been given nf the enor- 
mous boat traffic of the district. In recent years, 
even after the Partition, when some of tlic most 
fertile areas of the old Dinajpur district have 
gone over to I'^ast Bengal, the district still re- 
mains one of the big rice procurement centres of 
the State, and in 1950 it was estimated that West 
Dinajpur produced 180,000 tons of cereals net 
(i.c. after allowing for seed and wastage) ; the 
Government procured 40,000 tons that year. 
In 1951 the district produced about 16i,000 
tons, the Government procuring about 21,000 
tons; in 1953 the Government expects to procure 
about 17,000 tons of rice in the district. The 
rise in the prices of agricultural produce wliich 
has taken place in recent years, has benefited 
the agricultural classes, and the isolation of the 
district from the centres of distraction has en- 
couraged thrifty habits. The district can 
boast of a very large number of weekly or bi- 
weekly hats and fairs, and in popular parlance 
West Dinajpur is described as hattamel&r desk 


or the land of hats and melds. 15uclianan Ham- 
ilton gives a long list of market places, some 
-of which have been identified below, the figures 
within brackets being J.L. Nos: — 

Sadar Subdivision 


Dalurfjhat P.S. 

1 Akhira (215) 

2 I^ilurplmt (109) 

3 Bolhi (22) 

4 Dlinrail (68) 

5 Diirliiblipur (.W 
fi Cobindapiir (101) 

7 M.aliincha (144) 

8 Nazirpiir (202) 

9 Piitiram (187) 

10 Rndhaiiapar (78) 

11 Tior (289) 

K iir)iar(/(inj 

12 Baiun (202) 

i:i Kiimarpaiij (100) 
14 Tara (5) 


Ganyarnm-pur P.S. 

15 Ampaon(?) (92) 

16 Biirinapar (77) 

17 Oanparamimr (93) 

18 Kantaban (1) 

19 Mahipiir (43) 

20 Phulbari (197) 

21 Snnathbati (134) 

Tapan PJ^. 

22 Bhikhahar (184) 

23 Chcchra (77) 

24 Kardalia (30) 

25 Naopan (22) 

26 Tidipliata Bliabani- 

pur (167) 


Raiganj 

Kalkujavj PI>. 

27 Akhanapar (98) 

28 Baidaii (129) 

29 Halimpaon (31) 

30 K 11 nor (164) 

31 Paklmna (92) 

32 Rampani (62) 

33 Rintair (97) 

Hahar 7^8. 

34 f’huraman (104) 

35 Kisiiiat. Bopumbari 

(126) 

36 Knkrakiinda (29) 

Paiqiurj 7'>S. 

37 Balia (42) 

38 Bindol (40) 

39 Kafhimnha (199) 

40 Khalsi (159) 

41 Makdnmpiir (61) 

42 Panchbliniya (22) 

43 Ray pan j (150) 

41 I’azpur (4) 


Subdivbion 

Hmitabad PH. 

45 Baharail (41) 

46 Dadhikotbari (102) 

47 Hpmtabad (81) 

48 Samaspur (75) 

Baivihihari PH. 

49 Harirampiir (28) 

50 Kami (236) 

51 Karan jabari (79) 

52 Krishnabati (207) 

53 Kiisumba (132) 

54 Sarai (195) 

55 Sihal (224) 

Knsmaiidi P.F). 

56 Ilaliarol (20) 

57 Kalikainora (143) 

58 Katasan (131) 

59 Mahipaldiplu (190) 

60 Nahit (113) 

61 Nayaiiara (57) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

The old district of Dinajpur was at all times 
notorious for iirihealthiness. As mentioned be- 
fore, the j)icsencc of ruins and archaeological 
sites all over the district, the still extant 
large tanks and tlfr disposition of the means 
of communication, as well as the history 
of Barendia and Gaur up to the 16th cen- 
tury, arc evidence that the present region of 
West Dinajpur district was quite popujpus and 
full of large i)rospcrous settlements up^ to the 
lOlh century. This was possible because not 
many centuries ago the Ganges flowed along 
the i)rcscnt course of the Mahananda in the 
iVlalda district the Kosi down the bed of the 
Nagar, and the Tecsta down the bed of the 
present Atrai, thus making the territory now 
constituting the district of West Dinajpur al- 
most entirely a diara tract of old alluvium, 
well-flushed ajid wull-drained, agriculturally 
fertile and very healthy. Comi)are the following 
passage in James Fergusson^s On Recent Chan- 
ges in the Delta of the Ganges (see Census of 
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India, Vol. VI, Part IC of Report, Appendix 
VI) 

When Ilennell surveyed Purneah, he saw, 
and recorded in liis incinoir in the ‘Philosophi- 
cal Transactions^ as well as in his Atlas, that 
the (.'oosy had at no distant date flowed past 
the station at Purneah, and joined the (jlanp;es 
forty-five miles further down than its present 
junction. Buchanan Hamilton not only con- 
firms this, but adds: “This tradition is not only 
supi)orted by the above-mentioned appearance, 
but by th(‘ opinion of the Pundits, or natives of 
learning, who inliabit its banks. These, indeed, 
go still further, and allege that in times of re- 
mote antiquity the C’oosy passed south-east by 
where Taj])ore now is situated, and tliencc to- 
wards the east till it joined the Bralimapootra, 
having no connexion with the Ganges;” and he 
adds, “this o])inion s(‘enis highly probable”.** 
Indeed, an attentiv(' study of the successive 
changes that have taken place renders this al- 
most certain ; and it is jirobablc that the 
Oorasagur is tlie mouth by which the combined 
waters of th(' Goosy, th(‘ Mahanuddee, and the 
Attree were originally discharged into the 
Assam river. AVith the reccission of the Kosi 
and the (h‘ing(’s further west and soutli, the 
district still i)i*nspered, however, because of the 
continuance of the bed of tlie Teesta down the 
Airai ns late as 1787. But after 1787 the Teesta 
deserted its course and commenced to flow thro- 
ugh Rangpur district. West Diuajpur, there- 
fore, fell on evil days from 1788. In 1807, 
Buchanan Hamilton, speaking of natural checks 
on th(‘ increase of population, as would be found 
in this volume as an appendix, mentioned the 
extreme feverisliness of the district. He also 
mentioned the extreme poverty and lack of an 
adequate nourisliing diet which accounted for 
the poi)ulation falling ready prey to diseases 
and fever. In this district insalubrity of the 
climate, feverishness and the poverty of the 
common })eople, a largo section of which are 
aboriginal, combined to exercise an inhibitory 
effect on the population at regular intervals. 
Major Sherwill, the R.cvcnuc Surveyor, writing 
in 18G3, emphasises the dread in wdiich the dis- 
trict was held by strangers. 

“The climate”, he says, “is very unhealthy, 
and is justly held in great dislike by strangers, 
including Bengalis, on account of its insalu- 
brity. AVhen the Second Division, Revenue 
Survey, w^as ordered from Burdwan into Din- 
ajpur, many of the oldest and best native Ben- 
gali Surveyors resigned, rather than face the 
dangers of so dreaded a climate. In the sea- 
sons of 1857-58 an<l 1858-59, this survey was 
nearly disorganised by sickness. As many 
as 13 surveying parties were unfit for work 
at the same time, and almost all were sick 
and weakly from the effects of fever, which 


is the prevailing epidemic. The villagers have 
a sickly appearance, and many are annually 
carried off by fever and cholera. Natives are 
more easily affected by the climate than Euro- 
I)eMns, whicli is probably attributable to the 
freer mode of living of the latter, which enables 
them the better to withstand its baneful effects, 
also to the greater exposure of natives to the 
night air.” 

The record of vital statistics will be found 
elsewhere in several tables of this volume. The 
reader is to be warned that in recent years the 
registration of vital statistics has deteriorated. 
At the same time, however, it deserves to be put 
on record (hat since 1950, on account of jungle 
clearance and the resuscitation of a large number 
of village tanks by the immigrant Displaced 
population, have improved to some extent the 
state of malaria in the district, and West Din- 
njpur is no longer as fe\'erish today as it was 
a (quarter of a century ago. 

Still malarial fever is not only the most pre- 
valent, but by far the most deadly, disease. 
Buchanan Hamilton's remarks still hohl good 
today when he says that fever makes such ample 
havoc that little room seems to be left for 
other diseases. 

Regarding the types of fever found in Dinaj- 
pur. Major Rogers, i.m.s., who w\as selected 
by Government in 1904 to make a S])ecial en- 
quiry into the causes. of the prevalence of fevers 
in till' Dinajpur district, found that the most 
usual type of fever was the malignant tertian, 
common to C'alcutta ancl most parts of India. 
He also found the quartan tyi)c, which is said 
to be the most common in the Duars, and wdiich 
is usually of a (‘hronic nature, and terminates 
fatally after several months of sickness. Accor- 
ding to this authority, the districts of Rangpur 
and Dinajpur w^re the home of the terrible 
kala-azar of Assam. During the course of his 
enquiry in 1904, he found traces of this disease, 
which is characterised by a great enlargement 
of the sideen, accompanied by general wasting 
and darkening of the skin, still surviving yi the 
district. Other common types of fever are sim- 
ple, tertian, quotidan, and remittent. In 1863 
Major Sherwill thought that the north of the 
district was healthier than the south as there 
were less jungle there and fewer jungles and 
marshes. In recent years the converse was 
found to be true, the present boundaries of 
AVest Dinajpur district having proved healthier 
tlian the northern portion. The reports of Civil 
Surgeons are generally of the opinion that the 
unhealthiness of the district is due to its water- 
logged condition. By waterlogging it is not 
meant that the country is subject to periodical 
floods and inundations, as is the case with some 
districts now in East Bengal. On the contrary, 
to the superficial observer the district seems a 


♦Vol. Ixxi, p. 87, 


♦♦Martin, vol. iii, p. 16. 



rather dry one, and in the cold weather many 
* parts of it resemble Bihar rather than East 
Bengal. If indeed the district were left to 
more frequent floods and inundations it w(3ul(l 
have been greatly healthier than what it is. As 
a matter of fact, in the days when the Ganges 
flowed through the bed of the Mahananda and 
the Teesta down the Atrai and the country was 
periodically flooded, all evidence indicates that 
it was a very healthy country indeed and ex- 
tremely populous. In reality, the seeming 
dryness of the district is deceptive. Not only 
is the country full of old tanks which, being 
choked with jungle, form an excellent breeding 
ground for mosquitoes, but even in the height 
of the dry season water is struck in most parts 
at a depth of 7 or 8 feet, while in the rains it 
is very near the surface indeed. This cha.racto- 
istic was especially noticeable in the drought of 
1909 and again in the tank excavation progra- 
mme of 1948-51, when a number of old tanks, 
most of them completely dried up, were rc- 
excavated a.s test or relief work. The average 
depth of water in these tanks when vork was 
started on them was some 7 or 8 feet below the 
level of the surrounding country. In certain parts 
of the district the water lcv(;l is much lower, 
and these are generally found to be the most 
healthy localities. In 1904 Major Rogers in 
his report spoke of ^^a remarkable relationship 
between a high ground water level and high 
spleen rates and fever mortality of the thanas, 
and vice versn. Thus at Porsa the ground water 
level was 33 feet down, and the spleen rat(» 
was only 28.3, the lowest met with, whil(‘ the 
fever death rate of 29.05 per thousand was also 
the lowest of all the thanas. Exactly the re- 
verse holds good of the Ranisankoil circle, in 
which the highest ground water level coincides 
with the highest spleen and fever rates. Simi- 
larly Dinajpur, Birganj, and Thakurgaon tha- 
nas show high ground water levels and spleeii 
and fever rates, while those of Balurghat and 
Churaman have lower rates approaching those of 
Porsa.” The Public Health Department of the 
Government have conducted extensive D.D.T, 
spraying campaigns wherever Displaced persons 
from East Pakistan have cleared jungle and 
made homes for themselves. 

Cholera — Outbreaks of cholera are of yearly 
occurrence, but are rarely of a very serious 
nature. These outbreaks occur generally at 
the beginning of the cold and the liot seasons, 
and last for a month or six weeks at a time. 
It is hard to say that one part of the district is 
more subject to such outbreaks than another, 
but the disease usually seems to follow the 
course of one of the bigger rivers, the infection 
being doubtless carried by the river water. It 
is noticeable that in years of deficient rainfall 
such outbreaks are more marked, and assume 
more of an epidemic form. The reason why 
cholera is much less prevalent in this district 


than in many others is probably that the popu- 
lation as a whole get their drinking water from 
wells in their own comr>ounds, a.ncl these arc 
naturally much less liable to contamination 
than public sources of supi)ly, such as tanks and 
rivers. These wells arc, however, seldom deeper 
tlian 12 to 15 feet and in a rainless season they 
run dry and the people arc driven to drinking 
tank or river water, frequently wdth disastrous 
results. 

Other diseases and infirmities — The diseases 
next in imi)ortance to cholera arc dysentery and 
diarrheea, wdiie.h may he classed under one 
head. The mortality from these is small. In 
the mango season a kind of choleraic diarrhoea, 
caused by eating uiirii)e mangoes, is common 
enough, but seldom ends fatally. Cases repor- 
ted as small-pox arc frociuently found on inves- 
tigation to be really chicken-pox, a comparati- 
vely liarmless complaint. Buchanan Hamilton 
siK^aks of ]cj)rosy being common in his day, 
and says that one i)crson in a hundred was sup- 
jiosed to ))e affected, and elephantiasis is occa- 
sionally seen. The former disease seems to 
fittaek women csi)ccially, and is most common 
in ihe neighbourhood of the Punarbhaba and 
Atrai rivers. 

An account of the disjKmsaries and hospitals 
of the district will be found elsewhere in this 
volume. The hospitals at Uaiganj and Balur- 
gl\at are being gi’oatly extended and moderni- 
sed, whih' a number of rural health centres and 
A. G. hos])itals has been established. On ac- 
eount of the influx of the refugee X)opulation 
between 1948 and 1951 there has been a fairly 
effleiemt ])ublic health staff and a good system 
of vareination and inoculation. The district 
has also benefited through the sinking of a 
large number of tubewclls and the introduction 
of sanitary, bored -bob' latrines. The towns of 
Balurghat and Raiganj have been converted 
into muriicipaliti(‘s but the lack of funds, the 
delay of the Government’s building programme 
in Biilurgbat and Itaiganj have helped planless 
sprawling in both places. Vaccines and lymphs 
are very quickly made available through the 
air service between Calcutta and Balurghat. 

AGRICULTURE 

A brief account has been given above of 
the geology and soil of the district* In the 
low<T reaches of the Nagar and Punarbliaba and 
Mahananda rivers, owing to the lowness of the 
river banks floods are of annual occurrence and 
large stretches of country arc on this account 
given uj) to jungle and bear only occasional 
crops of boro which are reaped just before the 
rivers rise. The khynr or clay lands grow, as a 
rule, only one crop in the year, winter rice. On 
rare occasions wlieu the rice crop fails, attempts 
are made to take a second crop of mustard on it, 
but such attempts are not attended with much 
success. In the pali tracts two crops are usually 
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p;rown. Common rotations arc autumn rice 
followed l>y winter rice or pulse. In the ex- 
trcTne souili of tlic district the bnrind makes its 
ai-Jl^earanco. The higher ground in this tract 
is generally barren and little attempt is made 
[(' cultivate it, thougli with lime and determi- 
nation this can be done successfully. The low 
ground is a stiff clay of reddish colour and is 
excellent winter rice land, though like the khyctr 
area it does not lend itself to the cultivation of 
any other crop. 

In his Settlenunit Report of the district of 
Pinajimr T)ublisheil in 1942, the Settlement 
Ofiicer wiis of the ojunion that in both khyar 
and ])nh' lands it. is jinssible to introduce entirely 
new crops, to a.dd to the total ]>roduce of the 
land, and tliereby supiiort a larger population, 
nr Mipjiort tlie existing population at a higher 
lev(d. lie tlioiight that maize can be well 
grown as a summer crop. He noticed several 
]>atc]i('s of maize which he also recognised as 
e'Xfadleiil cattle fodder. lie also (‘oinmented 
on tlie S'^‘ 0 ])(' for greater production of vegeta- 
])les both in fjuantity and variety. Vegetable 
!\rowing has l)('('ii taLuai ii]) extensiv(dy by dis- 
]>!acc(l families and tin* supjily of vegetables in 
all tlie luarkets of AVest Pinajpur is certainly 
much m’(‘alcr today tlnin it. was even four years 
a.ao. d'ninatocs and ])()tat(H*s are seen every- 
wlu're, as w(‘ll as the indigenous brinjal, karala 
a 0(1 ('])/, hifKjd. But very little cabbage, cauli- 
r]o:\(‘r. Icituce, turni]) or carrot is grown except 
:ll•olUld Ba.lurghat and Raiganj. ddie Settle- 
ment OfTicer summed u]) the jiresent position of 
agriculture as follows: 

Oru' c.'inudi sifford (.o ip:norc the ])Ossil)ilily tlint under 
Brnj^.'il conditions, imd v,jlh the Diiiriipur cultivator’s 
linuied desires, a nopulation ol under COO 1o the square 
mile* IS noi eroii^h lo ^nnv two crops a year, or to pot 
much iiioic out of the soil than is obtained now. As 
it M pi'cct nuinix'r of Bihari and Santa) laliourcrs 
cniiu's into the district, every winter to help with tlie 
haiaestinp. Moreover, it appears that plouphinp, 
liaiTowinp and wiM'ding are all done les,^ thoroiiphly 
than in Rjinppur. One do('S not see the ten or a dozen 
j)lonphs poinp round topetlior. that one s(*es in that 
district, nor pcncrally, is tlie soil worked to that fine- 
ness \\hich is seen there, Lnrpc clods an* left about, 
and tlie “iniipar”, or clod-break in p mallet, is com- 
jiarativelv little used, Apain, we^'dinp of jute and 
niish paddy is haplmzard Many people have com- 
mented iqion the casual or half-hearted way in winch 
the siiinnF.Y'r crops are weeded in the north of the 
(listriel. ^or will lack of labour alone explain this, 
for one does not see the weeder;^ out in the fields in 
the mid-way heat of April and May, as th('y arc' in 
Hanp]mr. 

Embankments — There arc at the present 
(Iny no embankments of any importance in the 
district though some traces of earlier works of 
tliis nature may be seen here and there. The 
most noticeable of these embankments is a long 
strpiglit one called the Mukdam Band, running 
froiu (dajol on tbe Malda border to Raiganj. 
7'his cnibankment dates from Muhammadan 


times. Its object was partly to keep out the 
water of the Nagar river, which almost annually 
overflows its bank and renders many thousands 
of acres imculturable, and partly to serve as a 
highway through the low-lying country on the 
south-western border. This embankment, is 
now in places some 20 feet high by 30 to 40 
feet broad at the base. Another embankment 
is what is kiiowm as the Ushaharan Road, pass- 
ing across Kushmandi police station towai’ds 
(3huraman. 

Irrigation — Irrigation as an agricultural 
practice can scarcely under normal circumstan- 
ces be said to exist, although a large number of 
tanks all over tlie district points to an exten- 
sive system of tank irrigation throughout. 
Throughout the district tanks are common and 
numerous. Their depth and high banks are 
best preserved in the khyar country, as in Ban- 
sihari, Kusrnandi, Gangiirampur and Tapan 
police stations. Their number is legion and in 
places are so many tliai one wonders about the 
thinness of the population in those pa.rts which 
now look so abandoned. Tlu' more famous 
medieval tanks are the following : 

Leriptb h 1 the Bn'iulth of Ihe 
' bottom of the bottom of the 
Name of tank inner side of inner side of 



the tfink 

Ihr lank 


Yards 

Yard.s 

Gannawni pvr 

Dhaldighi 

i.rioo 

290 

Kaladighi 

1,320 

320 

Pransugar 

920 

240 

P.S. Ihinxihari 

Altadighi 

1,280 

270 

Maliandighi 

1,300 

300 

Gourdighi 

1,300 

270 

P,S. Kuf^inandi 

Mahipaldiglii . 

1,340 

370 

P./S. Tapan 

Tapandighi 

1,420 

400 

P.^. Jlahar 

Chhatraghatdighi 

About 850 

350 


Of these Dhaldighi, Malyandighi and Altadi- 
glii were possibly excavated by Muslim rulers. 
Pransligar was excavated in the 18th century 
by the Raja of Dinajpur. In recent years the 
Government has spent a considerable amount 
of money in securing irrigation and the excava- 
tion of tanks, and the following, statement gives 
an account of the area benefited and the extent 
of land irrigated by tanks; — 
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Account of tank rniprovement during 1950-51 in West Dinajpur 
(In accordance with the Bengal Tank Development Act of 1939) 


Number of 
'tanks 
improved 

♦Expendi- 
ture on 
account of 
improve- 
ment 


One 

cropped 

6 

15,053 

137*66 

5 

13,296 

120*28 

1 

1,757 

17*38 


Area of benefited land (in acres) 


Two 

cropped C lun-eni fa 1 1 ows 

West Dinajpur District 

11*55 0*91 

Balurghal l^uhdinsion 
3*25 0*91 • 

Baigmi } Sulxftnsioji 

8*30 


^ 

1’otjil 


150*12 

124*44 

25-08 


Approximate extra yield per 
year (in tons) 

t ^ 

Wheat and 

Kharif otluT Ra]>i Fish 
crops 


450 

9.9S7 

157 

373 

f).8r.2 

137 

77 

3,125 

20 


♦Docs not include wap;es of workers. Half of the expenditure is borne by the Slale and the rcimuiiinp: half is 
met from the cess on water and irrisation tax which is less than rui»ee ont' per bigha. 


Tlic cliniiiuds of rivers and streams are too 
deep to lend themselves readily to ^water-lifts, 
and irrigation channels and wells are few and 
far between. In normal years the rainfall is 
plentiful eiKUi^h, and irrijiiation is uiiiuTessary. 
In dry years some attempt is made, especially 
in the south of the district, to utilise tanks for 
irri”;ation, the water bidng raised (‘ither by 
trianji^iilar mat baskets (rhhrndi) swung by two 


men from rojx's tied at the coriKCS, or by 
hollowed (Jilt tree tiunks with a weight at one 
end {jai) which luv forced down into the water 
and allowed to sjadrig ii[) so that a stri*^!! of 
water is i)rojected. 'I1\e following statenamt 
gives an account of the minor irrigation and 
drainage schemes and reclamation of waste 
lands cxcaailed with the help of the (Government 
or by j)]ival(‘ jiersons sinc(‘ 1948: 


Si'riul 

No. 


A. — Details of Small Irrigation Schemes compieted in West Dinajpur during 1950-51 


Schi'me 


Slaliou 


Suuclioned Tobil 
F \ j »en ( h ti i re Ex pen ( h t ur(' 
Jls. Rs*. As. P. 


Tial.urfilmi Suhdt vtstun 


Area of 
b('n('tii(‘(l 
land 

(in acres') 


Ai)pr()Xinjatf' ('xira 
Yield (in loTi') 


Jvhanf Wheat R,abi 


1 Tajiimdidii 81uic(' Gale Tni)rin, PS Ta})an 8,549 8.127 0 0 300 83 .. MS 

2 Majhihiau Voar Canal . PS. KunuuKanj 8,494 4,350 1 3 132 55 


B — Details of Small Irrigation Schemes executed from funds alloted to District Officer^ 

West Dinajpur during 1950-51 


Serial 

No. 


Scheme 


Station 


Sanctioned Tolal 
E X I )endi ture Ex \ )oii( 1 1 tiire 


Rs. Rs. As. P. 


Aren of 
benefiled 
land 

(in acres) 


Kharif Wheat Rabi 
Ai)i)roximate extra 
yield (in tons) 

^ A 

Kiianf Wlieat Rabi 


1 

Balu rghnL Subdivation 

Bara Di^hi Biindh . .Tapadishbati, P.S. Tapan 1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

700 

74 


83 

2 

Iluri Diahi Bundh . Nischinta, 

P.S. Tapan 

0.56 

656 

0 

0 

290 

32 


24 

3 

Bf'lla Canal Dredeonp . Bolla, 

P.S. Balurghat 

300 

300 

0 

0 

2 

10 


2 

4 

Paliranipnr Small Irriga- 
tion . p'afliram, 

P.S. Balurghat 

750 

750 

0 

0 

5 

1 

25 


5 

5 

Jamaljair Khari Bnndh 

]\S Tapan 

219 

329 

0 

0 

100 

33 



6 

Kasha Baterkhari Bundh 

]\S 3''jir)an 

251 

376 

0 

0 

100 

33 



7 

Klianpur Drainage 

]\S Balurghat 

909 

876 

0 

0 

50 

19 


*8 

8 

Somahar Diphi Bundh . Dnrail, 

P.S 'Papan 

360 

360 

0 

0 

100 

11 


8 

9 

Hasahar Dighi Bnndh . Ilarsura, 

P.S Ta])aii 

P.S 3 a pan 

431 

431 

0 

0 

173 

19 

•’ * 

13 

10 

Barpukur Bundh . . Darail, 

475 

475 

0 

0 

80 

27 

« . 

11 

Kal Diphi Irrigation . Puranpara, 

P.S. Gangaramiiur 

980 

961 

0 

0 

700 

80 



12 

Ramchandrapur Irriga- 
tion 

P.S. Gangarampur 

987 

970 

0 

0. 

600 

70 



13 

Banuikiir Bundh . . Kasimpur, 

P.S. Gangarampur 

249 

142 

0 

0 

50 

20 



14 • 

Dhal Dighi Irrigation . 

P.S. Gangarampur 

1,000 

995 

0 

0 

200 

40 



15 

Salash Irrigation . 

P.S. Tapan 

523 

523 

0 

0 

300 

83 



1 

Mohanbari Drainage 

Raiganj Siibdii 

P.S. Raiganj 

\mion 

47 

47 

0 

0 

16 

1 



2 

Manohara Bil Drainage 

P.S. Raiganj 

113 

113 

0 

0 

18 

2 



3 

Gulanar Bil Drainage . 

P.S. Itahar 

936 

936 

0 

0 

400 

1.50 


30 

4 

Birnagar Bundh . 

P.S. Itahar 

878 

875 

0 

0 

250 

80 


50 

5 

Bangar Bundh 

P.S. Itahar 

850 

653 

0 

0 

180 

150 


30 

6 

Dherdheria Bil Drainage . Sonarpur, 

P.S. Itahar 

945 

945 

0 

0 

50 

20 
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C — Details of Small Irrigation Schemes completed through voluntary private efforts during 

1950-51 in West Dinajpur 


Scriti] Scheme 

No. 


Station 


Approximate 

Expenditure 

Rs. 


Area of benefited Approximate extra 
land (in acres) yield (in tons) 

t 

Kharif Wheat Rabi 


lialuryhat Subdivuiiuon 


1 

liarbari 

Rundh 

Vill — ilamiiiischinta, 

J\S.— ^'al»un 

100 

75 

8 

2 

Naoga 

klian Bundh 

Vi 11**- Naoga, P.S. Tapan 

100 

1,000 

215 


16 


D — Extract of Schemes 

District 


executed either from District Officer’s fund or through voluntary 
private^ efforts in West Dinajpur 


Numb(‘r completed by 
Govt, fund 

1949-50 1950-51 

(up to Dec. 1950) 


Number completed through 
voluntary private efforts 

1949-50 1950-51 "" 

(up to Dec. 1950) 


WEST DINAJPUR . .. 3 


1 


E — Reclamation of Land in West Dinajpur, 1949-50 to 1951-52 


Subdivision Reclaimed by Govt. Tractor Reclaimed by Small Irrigation Reclaimed through private efforts 

(in acres) Schemes of Agriculture Dept. (in acres) 

(in acres) ^ 

Gross 

Gross Land under differenl cr(>])s area, Land under different, crops Gross Land under different crops 

area re- , ^ old and ^ — ^ area re- , ^ ^ 

claiiijed Paddy I'otato Wheat Others new, re- J*addy Potato Wheat Others claimed I’addy Potato Wheat Others 

claimed 

1949-50 


Balurghat 

Subdivision 

407 

285 

12 

20 

90 

349 

246 

10 

17 

76 

♦Raiganj 

Subdivision 


1950-51 









Balurghat 

Subdivision 

3,798 

2,658 

100 

190 

850 

4,485 

3,139 

174 

224 

948 

♦Raiganj 

Subdivision 


1951-52 









Balurghat 

Subdivision 

132 

90 

6 

9 

27 

136 

92 

5 

11 

28 

Raiganj 

Subdivision 

2,250 

2,000 

40 

80 

130 

150 

100 

10 

15 

25 


Level — AlthouKli the general appearance of 
the country outside the barind tracts is flat, it 
must not be imagined that the level is every- 
where the same. In the barind area a skilful 
system of terracing obtains, similar to what is 
found in the Terai region of Dai'jeeling district. 

The following extract from the Settlement 
Report o^ the d^istrict will give a fair idea of 
the stanc^ard of living obtaining before World 
War II. All recent evidence seems to indicate 
that the standard has greatly fallen since 1947- 


48, the benefit from the rise in price of agri- 
cultural produce being nearly liquidated by the 
rise of price of rice and other articles of use. 

An attempt was made to classify families by classes 
of comfort, on the princijiles adopted by Major Jack 
in Faridpur, 30 years ago. Enquiring officers were 
required to read the tests adopted there, but inevitably 
a great deal depended upon the inclinations of the 
different officers, and there were at least four different 
oifii’ers engaged upon the work each year. The results 
were as follows : 


Block 

Year 


Comfort 

JL 

Below comfort 

Above starvation 
^ 

Starvation 

-A- 

Total 



Villages 

f — — 

Families 

\ r 

Persons Families 

\ ( 

Persons Families 

Persons Families 

Persons Families 

Persons 

A 

1935 

11 

99 

741 

196 

1,048 

12 

79 

12 

62 

319 

1,930 

B 

1936 

19 

101 

890 

200 

1,275 

122 

643 

72 

371 

495 

3,179 

C 

. 1937 

18 

190 

1,294 

222 

L288 

47 

234 

15 

67 

474 

2,883 

D 

. 1938 

16 

98 

661 

117 

613 

154 

807 

68 

300 

437 

2,381 


Total. 63 

488 

3,586 

735 

4,224 

335 

1,763 

167 

800 

1,726 

10373 


♦Figures in respect of 


this subdivision could not be obtain as the office started functioning very recently. 
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It is possible that in 1936 and 1938, the cnquirinR 
officers happened upon poorer thiin in the other 

years, but there is some indication that in 1936 and 
1938, officers were more inclined to cliLssify families as 
in a state of starvation or “above starvation”. In 1935 
and 1937 only 2 or 3 per cent, of the jiopulation arc 
classified as “starvins”, as in real misery and indigence. 
In 1936 and 1938 about one-eighth of the population 
is so classified, which is very serious. 

More important than the actual numbers classified 
under the different heads, are the standards implied by 
these grade of “comfort” and “starvation”. The “Indow 
comfort”, and “above starvation" classes might perhaps 
have been placed together, as one class of jieojile in 
moderate circumstances. Speaking gcnt'rally. the term 
“comfort” was understood by all ofheers to mean a 
family where there w^as every npjieaiance of an assured 
subsistence, according to the standards of the countr^'- 
sidc. Families of this class would })e lliose vho liveii 
in neat and well kept houses, wIktc the thatch and 
walls are kept in order; who have such articles as a 
bedstead or a little wooden furniture, lanterns and 
umbrellas, and shoes if they choose. The childnm 
would appear well nourished, and the adults would have 
adequate clothing, such as chadars for tlie cold weather. 
Such faiiiilics would also have a siipplv of solid metal 
utensils, and would not live solely from hand to mouth. 
They would probably be able to buy such articles, as 
gur and salt in bulk, and, not merely a few pice worth 
at weekly hats. 

The middle category would be tho.se who have th(‘ 
minimum of necessary clothing, dhoties, and gamchas, 
and are restricted to earthenware ub'usds, or a veiw 
few metal utensils, and wliosc' diet, though adequate 
would exclude a few minor luxuries such as occasional 
Bwcets for the children. Such middle grade pco]ilc arc 
not likely to send their children oven t,o a i>rimary 
school. But it is believed that all iieople classified as 
below comfort or above starvation, are adequately fed. 

Officers were told to restrict the starvation class to 
those actually in want, where the individuals do not 


got sufficient to eat, and are forced to live in broken 
dilapidated lioiises. I'he figures strongly suggest that 
in the first and third years, officers were mor(‘ reluctant 
to clas,sify families as in “.starvation”, than in later 
years. It muht be remembered, however, that enqiiiric.s 
were made between March, or Aiuil, and June, fairly 
soon after the harvest, when there W’ould sl-ill b(' stocks. 
If enquiries had bi'c’ti made about October, in the 
khiyar one croji areas, the numbor of iieople going 
short might have been larger. 

As is only to be expected, the degree of comfort, or 
standard of living, depimds largely u])Oii tlu^ size of the 
family liolding. The number of “comfort” families m 
th(' under five acre' cla.ss is rather small, and it is 
unusual to find any one in tlie “starvation” ela.ss hold- 
ing over 5 aen's. Once again, it must be eui])hasised 
that the figures only refer to land held in tenancy 
right, w'hich in Dmajiuir di, strict almost always moans 
“held us a raiyat” and there is no allowance for families 
which are really nori-agneulfural. Howi'ver, as 
oruiuirK's w^re made in agricullural villages, it is un- 
likely that many non-ugncullun'>ts have been included. 
Where a family W'llh a, considerable holding of land 
i.s elasseil as slarxing, it is safe to .say that there is 
Konio spi'Cial trouble* such as old-age or illnc.ss, Avhich 
proxenis the head of the' family from w^orking, or more* 
likely that the* members are widows and minors and 
cannot. g(‘t their lands cultivatf'd properly. Inevitably, 
the largi'i- families hold largi'r areas of land, both because 
co-sharcrs may keep togclhcr, and liccau.se iii those 
families which have* mon* land and more iiK’ans of 
siib.sistence,. the* birth rate, or .survival rale among 
children, is higher. 

The* results may be* sumniari,s(‘d as that the families 
which ]>Q.s,se.ss more ihau 5 or 6 acre.s of land m bmaney 
right, generally (‘iijoy salisfartory standard of living. 
Those who have less and add to their income by 
W'orking as adhiars or luboiireis can usually satisfy 
minimum standards, and do not go hungry, whih* a 
fringe of poor people, who iucliith* many wdm have 
individual mi.sfortunes, is in definite want. 


STANDARD OF LIVING AND SIZE OF IlOLDINCi 

Number Over 10 acres 5-10 acres 1-^5 a(‘re.s Below 1 acre Total 


Year 

of 

villages 


f — — ^ ^ 

Families Persori.s 

t — '"7^^ 
Families 

1935 

11 

Comfort . 

47 

439 

19 



Below comfort . 

18 

169 

32 



Above starvation 
Starvation 

1 

21 

1 

1936 

13 

Comfort 

31 

387 

17 



Below comfort . 

21 

188 

35 



Above starvation 

8 

80 

16 



Starvation 

1 

16 

6 

1937 

18 

Comfort . 

53 

537 

46 



Below comfort . 

20 

154 

41 



Above starvation 
Starvation 

1 

11 

5 

1938 

13 

Comfort 

45 

360 

26 



Below comfort . 

19 

130 

30 



Above starvation 

8 

48 

26 



Starvation 


• 4 

1 


The Settlement Report at pp. 26-9 contains 
additional information on the state of indebted- 
ness of the agricultural classes. Although the 


— > t ^ — ^ ( V ( V 

Persons Families I’ersons Famili(‘S PiTSons Families Persons 


1.30 

26 

139 

7 

33 

99 

741 

191 

92 

470 

54 

318 

196 

1,048 

6 

4 

22 

6 

30 

12 

79 


4 

19 

8 

43 

12 

62 

99 

12 

64 

1 

5 

61 

555 

275 

CO 

321 

7 

26 

122 

810 

84 

49 

233 

17 

07 

90 

464 

46 

30 

154 

21 

891 

58 

305 

298 

54 

258 

37 

201 

1^ 

1,294 

242 

74 

437 

87 

455 

222 

1,288 

24 

19 

05 

22 

104 

47 

224 


9 

40 

6 

27 

15 

67 

171 

21 

97 

6 

33 

98 

661 

181 

46 

202 

22 

100 

117 

613 

164 

63 

320 

57 

275 

154 

807 

13 

18 

77 

49 

210 

68 

300 


statistics 

arc out 

of date 

yet five 

tables 

are 


quoted for historical interest. 







RELATION or INDEBTEDNESS TO STANDARD OF COMFORT OP FAMILY 


Block 


Year 

Comfort Below 


Above 

Starvation 

Total 





comfort 


fitarvation 



A 


1935 . . Indebted 

61 

f 

92 

' 

1 

154 



Debt free 

38 


116 


11 

165 




•— 









99 


208 


12 

319 

B 


1936 . Indebt(*d 

49 

103 


51 

21 

224 



Debt free 

61 

89 


70 

47 

257 




100 

192 


121 

68 

481 

C 


1937 . . Indebted 

51 

92 


16 

1 

160 



Debt free 

63 

74 


18 

5 

160 




114 

166 


34 

6 

320 

D 


1938 . . Indebted 

:i6 

59 


70 

18 

182 



Debt free 

63 

58 


84 

50 

255 




98 

117 


154 

68 

437 


-Exceiit in the first year there is a general buideiicv 

for the “below comfort” medium groun to have the 


heaVK'st 

jirojiortion of ind(‘bted families. 









FREQUENCY OF DEBT 







Indebted 

Free of debt Percentage 

of families 

Percentage of 

persons 








A. 


Block 

Year 


.. ^ 



\ 

( 

— ^ 

FniiiilioH Persons 

b’amili('s 

Persons Indi'bted 

Fi’(‘e of debt. 

Indebted Frc'c of d(*bt. 

A 

1935 

154 l,()ft7 

165 

863 48 


52 

55 

45 

B 

1936 

224 i.rai 

257 

1,461 47 


53 

53 

47 

C 

. 1937 

160 1.029 

160 

851 50 


50 

55 

45 

1> 

1938 

182 1,132 

255 

1,249 42 


58 

48 

52 


CoiiHiHlontJv. ('VPry year, tlie pr()])ortion of families indeMj'd, is lower Ilian Ihut of the individuals indebted, 
and it, is the larger families which are in debt. 


RELATION OF INDEHTEDNESS TO SIZE OF HOLDING 
Number of families holding 


Block Year 







Over 10 acres 

5-10 acres 

1-5 acres 

Under 1 acre 

Total 

A 

1935 

. Indebted 



46 

30 

65 

13 

154 



Debt free 



20 

22 

61 

62 

165 

B 

1936 

. Indf*bted 



51 

69 

92 

12 

224 



Debt free 



36 

48 

132 

41 

257 

C 

1937 

. Indebted 



29 

51 

55 

23 

158* 



I'lebt free 



20 

23 

50 

65 

160 

D 

1938 

. Indcbt(‘d 



30 

41 

64 

47 

182 



Debt free 



42 

40 

86 

87 

255 


* 2 doubtful cases. 

There is a* notable absence of debt among the landless class. 

EXTENT OF TRANSFER OF LANDS FROM AGRICULTURISTS TO NON-AGRICULTURISTS 

Transferred by 
Court sale 


Block 

Year 

trans- 

ferred 

(in 

acres) 

Within 

3 years 

3-6 

years 

6-9 

years 

9-12 

years 

Over 

12 years 

Un- 

certain 

Rent 

sale 

Other 

court 

sale 

Fore- 

closed 

mortgage 

Private 

treaty 

Un- 

certain 

(3 thanaa) 

1935 

6,547 

1.356 

705 

167 

211 

3,118 


1,623 

497 

48 

2,980 

399 


1936 

8,837 

2,819 

1A31 

461 

535 

3,491 


2,901 

938 

282 

4,274 

422 

(5 thanas) 

1937 

22,800 

2,995 

2,539 

1,507 

1,326 

12,707 

1.816 

3,908 

1,246 

363 

16,095 


1938 

10,793 

1,430 

1,696 

1,145 

716 

5,001 

805 

805 

463 

254 

6,472 

1,407 
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METHOD OF DISPOSAL 


Block 


Year 

Khas 

Adhi 

Sublet 

Uncertain 

A (3 thanas) 


1935 

1,248 

3.073 

1,225 

.. 

B . . . 

, 

1936 

1,974 

4.445 

2.418 

, , 

C . . . 

, 

1937 

5,016 

14,416 

2,311 

1,148 

D (5 thanas) 

. 

1938 

2,834 

6,695 

804 

400 


The following: alnicment showing tho estjinuto of cost for growing ccrtiiin cro])H, per acre, is <iuotcd from 
p. 45 of the Settlement lieport: — 

Estiriiiite of cost for growing c(‘rtain crops, per aero 


Crop 


Estimate yit'ld 
and value per 
acre 


Cj 

O 

c- 

r^. 

*o 


u 

o 


.s 

c 

fc 


(TJ 

tl 

c 


a 

S. tL. ^ 

r/'.E -S 

C ji ^ 


bl 

c, 


^ H 




hL 

C 


H 


bi' 

C 


n 


Uj 

o 

'o 

H 


o 

lx 

Cl. 

a> 


0/^1 
C {S 


^xT3 

o a 


irg 

^ ^ 
x'' ec o 



Rs. 

Rs.a. 

R.s. 

a 

R^ 

a 

R> 

a. 

R.S. 


Rs 

.‘1 

Rs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs.a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

n. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Ainan 

17ni(ls at Rs 1-10 3 
a md. -Rs 27-10 

0 14 

3 

12 

1 

8 



2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

1 0 

2 

8 

17 

14 

14 

13 

12 

11 

28 

17 

2 

Au.sh 

12in(l.s. at Rs. 1-8 1 

0 12 

3 

12 

1 

8 

2 

4 



0 

4 

2 

0 

0 13 

0 12 

0 12 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 


fi md.— Rs. 18 




















27 


22 


43 

8 

Jute 

12 rmls at Rs. 4 2 

1 0 

1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

0 

2 

8 



3 

12 

1 

0 

5 0 

0 12 

3 

0 

8 

8 


a, 111(1 X. Rs. 48 
















(s(‘])a- 

rating) 










Mustard 

4 nids. at R.^. 5-8 . . 

0 12 

3 

12 

1 

8 





0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 8 

0 4 

2 

0 

10 

4 

11 

12 

20 

0 

Gur 

n md.— Rs 22 

45 luds. at Rs. 3 . . 

12 8 

9 

0 



16 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 30 9 


5 

0 

85 

0 

50 

0 

92 

8 

a md,=^Rs. 135 
















(gur 

prepaiu 

. 


(2 









tion) 


- The following account of agricultural imple- 
ments is taken from [)}). 40-1 of the Settlement 
Report of the district. 

The inir)lemenlfi of agriculture are the familiar 
ploughs, ladders and rakes, used throughout Bengal, and 
depicted by artists over many centurieR. The wood of 
the i)loughshare may be sal, mango or jack fruit as 
available. Where local sal is found, it is preferred, 
but there is no import of ploughshares, A share would 
cost 8 to 12 annas, and may be shaped l)y tlu' cultivator 
himself, or by a neighbour who has wood, and a flair 
for elementary carT)etitry. It will bo S(‘t with an iron 
tip, price about. 2 annas, by a local blacksmith. In 
different parts of the district there are slightly different 
types of plough, including one m the far north, enllcd 
the Nepal plough. But the only apparent difference is 
in the angle at which the handle is set back on the 
share, and the method of holding the handle. The 
yoke is of some “country wood”, mango, jack fruit, 
nim and ‘fl)arai” or wild plum, all being used; though 
in places, yokes are made of stout bainbnos, these being 
specially favoured when ploughing with buffaloes. The 
“ish” which connects the plough share with the yoke, 
is frequently made of strong Nepal or Duars “sal”, for 
it is the most fragile part of the plough. Such an “ish” 
is reckoned to last 10 or 12 years. I)ut costs only a 
rupee. A share will last for a season, but may rcHiuire 
two tips, and so the total cost of the plough is only 
1 rupee to 1 rupee 4 annas a year. This country 
plough is evidently proved by long experience to be 
well suited to the country. It is extremely cheap, and 


has the great merit of lightness, for it can be carried 
on th(' slioulder without difficulty, which is mon* than 
can be .said for imtiroved typos of plough. 'The only 
places wlier(‘ such have been seen are on tho khus lands 
of the S(‘tabgan.i mill; n farm near Biral, where Un'ie 
is a tractor, and m the otflee of an Agriciiltuml 
Demon.strator. The stock statement shows^ 29.8.386 
jilonghs in the district compared with 278,683 in the 
eciisus of 1930, giving an average of 1 plough to 
6} acres of land sown. 

The “mai”, or julder, of two bamboos, joined 
together with a number of cross bars, is widely usctl to 
break up the clods, and to smooth out the ])loughcd 
soil. Nhair Kaiganj, a “chiinga.” of heavy simul wood 
plank is used for the same purpose, but requires two 
riders instead of one, to hold it down to the gipund. 

• 

The “bedha” or “languliya” is used for thinning and 
weeding aush paddy and juto. It consists of a dozen 
sharp bamboo tooth set in a wooden bar, and drawn 
by lh(* CHt.tIc, with a bamboo “isb”. It is chea|)cr than 
the plough. For hand weeding, “daiils” of local iron, 
set in a wood or horn liandh', and costing 4 or 5 pice, 
arf* used, and the sickle, with a suw-t.oothed edge costs 
about the same. The imiilements of cultivation ayiart 
f^-om the cattle are thus extremely inexpensive, and 
ure one of the smallest it^ ins of the cultivator’s budget. 
Carts are common throughout the district. 81,750 are 
noted in the stock list, a number very close to the 
80.058 shown in the census of 1930, when this district 
had more than any other except Burdwan. The ex- 



pcnnive part of the cart is the wheels. These are always 
of some Rood hard wood, such as “bahhi*’ or “bal”, 
and are made by whec'lwriphts who specialize in such 
work. A few whc'clwriphts who are always Hindustanis 
may be found in most bij? bazars, with permanent, 
shops, and wh(‘(‘l.s, like other expensive thinjis, can be 
boin!;ht at tla* vK'Uin. Wheels cost up to 16 rupees a 
])air, and these j^ood wlieels will last several years 
thon^i:li the iron rim must b(' renewed The a\l(\ and 
siij)i>orts are often of local wTiod, and the body of the 
cart IS a bamboo i»latform made by the owner Jiimself. 
Factors which eiieouraKi' the widespread use of carls 
in the district, are (a) the diy character of the dis- 
trict, which lias so few rivers; (b) the dependence of 
much of the flistrict. u})on llu' exi)ort of paddy to dis- 
tant railway stations, or “bandars” on tlie Atrai and 
Punarbhaba and (c) the larKe holdiniis of many 
jotedars, and the distance of some lands from the 
homestead. 

In the innUcr of H^riculiural iinplemonts very 
little iinjiroveiiieiit has been made and there is 
not iiiiieh of tractor eultivation eitlicr. Only in 
the ease of refut!;ee settlement the Af^rieuliural 
Department in e.(‘rtain eases have broken iij) the 
land witli traetors and pven d a first barrow. 
There arc se\Tral demonstration farms of 5 acres 
eaeli in the riirtil areas, 'i'hey have not l)(‘tm 
very snce(‘ssful in the pi^opasation of imjiroved 
cultivation and adoption of improved imple- 
ments. 

Damage by wild animals — Tip to compara- 
tively receni. times considerable dtimage to crofis 
was caused by wild buffalo, deer and ]>ig. Now- 
adays the former may be said to be extinct, 
while tlie latter arc now siirvivinp; in a few loca- 
lities. Jungle fowls have disappeared. Small 
birds and rats cause some injury, especially to 
the rice crop. 

Manure — The Settlement Officer wrote that 
the Dinajpur cultivator is well aware of the 
value of manure, and indeed during his journeys 
the traveller could see neat cones of cowdung 
and also of (jala, earth dug out from tanks jutted 
tliroughout the i)addy stubbles, ready for 
ploughing in, as soon as the rains break. Tlicrc 
is no accej)t.ed standard of manuring, but gener- 
ally cultivators give the land all they have got, 
but farmyard ipaiiure is raiely bought and sold. 
In the khijar lands of the soutlffponds and tanks 
arc cleaned out, and the earth so excavated has 
long been known as a good manure. Here, the 
quantity of manure given to the soil, is consi- 
derable?' amounting to some 80 to 100 cartloads 
an acre, and each cart may contain some 8 
maunds. Owners of tanks commonly allow any 
one who wishes, to take mud for his fields and 
there is often an immemorial custom that this 
may be done. Occasionally, this was entered 
as a right in the easement form, but the custom 
is being rajudly discontinued. CT^owdung or 
gobor is often mixed with household ash and 
carted on to the land after being pitted, or put 
on a heap during the year. There is a shortage 
of wood in the well-cultivated khyar lands of 
the south, and dung cakes are used as fuel. 


Much heavier manuring is given for sugarcane, 
and for special crops like pan. Mustard oilcake 
is sometimes given as a manure to sugarcane, 
and here the ashes of the cane, used to boil the 
gur^ go back into the soil as manure. 

The following statement reproduced for con- 
venience from a table in this volume shows the 
pattern of land management in this district. 


LAND EMPI.OYMENT IN 1951-52 


1 

Tolal area not available for eultivation 

Acres 


(eiivront fallows, enlturiible area oilier 
than eurrerit fallows, and area not 
available for cull ival ion) 

201,171-56 

2 

Area not available for cultivation 


(iinenltivable waste) 

93,250-59 

3 

Chiltiirubh' area (cultivable waste and 



current fallows) .... 

99,319-44 

4 

Chirri'iit fallows ..... 

8,995-88 

5 

Total area sowm ..... 

657,119-56 

6 

Dofasli ...... 

95,495-04 

7 

Net area sown ..... 

063,614-60 

S 

Area under Bhadoi crops 

110,598-57 

9 

Area under Auhani or Aniari crops 

487,317-78 

10 

Area under Rabi or Kharif crops 

101,239-74 

11 

Others, (.r/., nuinp:o. t(‘a, i)an, jilantain, 



puava, etc. ..... 

15,889-18 


STATEMENT OF CROPS 

Area of Aus rice .... 

Acres 

67,740 


Area of Arnan rice .... 

447,543-24 


Area of Boro nee .... 

86 


Area of wheat ..... 

3,721 -as 


Area of barley ..... 

5.977-51 


Area under pram (pulses) . 

6,554-00 


Area under other foodprains including 
))ulse.s ...... 

8.738-23 


Area und(‘r linsi'ed .... 

162-38 


An'a under Id or sf'samiiin 

425 


An‘a under rape and mustard 

26,449-05 


Area under suparcane 

1,554-94 


Area under fodder crops (joar and 
kalai) ...... 

1.578-79 


An'a undf'r polak) .... 

:i,218-32 


Arc’a under orchards .... 

11,033-05 


It will ay)j)ear from this statement as well as 
A}>pendix 11 published in this volume that there 
has been a eonsiderable extension of cultivation 
in recent years. A comparative statement pub- 
lished in the volume called An Account of Land 
M(ivaqcniv7)t in West Bengal, 1870-1950 
compiled by me and published by the West 
Bengal Government, will show that between 
1900 and 1930 there was very little extension 
of cultivation. In 1912, F. W. Strong, writing 
the Gazetteer of Dinajjmr district observed that 
an accurate estimate of the rate at which culti- 
vation of the district has extended is impossible, 
as the cultivated area has never been properly 
ascertained. In his Settlement Report pub- 
lished in 1942, F. 0. Bell gave a shocking illus- 
tratiotn of the inadequacy of agricultural statis- 
tics published in 1936-37. At p. 37 of his re- 
port he observed as follows: — 

It is a profitable diversion, to compare the figures 
of cultivation and different crops as ascertained in 
settlement, with previously accepted figures. This is 
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clone, not to disparage the work of the Collector, the 
Agricultural Dcpartnu’nt, or any one else, but only to 
show how an accurate field to field crop survey will 
upset pre-existing ideas of essential facts, based purely 
on conjecture, and how without proper data, we all 
grope in the dark. For comparison, the settlement 
figures which are a compilation of four different yeai-s 
are shown against those included in Agricultural 
Statistics of Bengal for the year 1936-37. i.r., ending on 
30th June 1937. 


Total area and classification of area: — 



•Settlement 

Agricultural 


area 

statistics. 

1930-37 

Total area . . • 

Not available for culti- 

2,522.900 

2.520,720 

vation 

(Uiltiirable waste other 

237,020 

500,000 

than fallows 

333.007 

207,060 

Current fallows . 

Net area sown durinR the 

89.5.5S 

639,760 

year 

1,862.015 

1,119.990 


The net sown arc'a is thus found to be actually 
about two-thirds as large again as that. gi\en in Agn- 
eiiltural Stati.slics, 1936-37, and the ‘current fallows’ 
less than one-seventh of the area given theiv*. C-urront 
fallow' in tlu* Settlement figures, means land lallow for 
three years or less, and pn'sumably the words have 
the same meaning m Agricultural StalisLics. 


The same difference is found by a comparison of the 
area sown with certain important crops: — 



An 'a in 

Area in 


settlement croj) 

Agricullunil 


staleriumts 

Statistics, 

1936-37 

Hire 

1,629,240 

901 ,300 

Barley . 

7,715 

200 

Maize 

4,489 

1,000 

Ilape and mustard 

124.821 

57,200 

Sugarcane 

30,546 

52,700 

Jute 

90,961 

63,000 

Tobacco 

7,490 

13,000 

The Settlement figures 

prove the area 

sown willi 

to l)e iieaily twice the 

area given 

in agricultural 


statistics, while the mustard area is more than twdee 
the area there entered. Jute also shows a much greater 
area than that believed to be under the croj), while 
.sugarcane and tobacco actually cover lar le^s than the 
supposed area. There could be no stronger argument 
for maintenance of the Sc^ttlenumt D^partnuuit, if only 
to secure accurate crop statistics. 

It is probable that between the beginning of 
the 19th century and the time of the Revenue 
Survey in 1861-3 there was little progress made 
in extending cultivation as the Revenue Sur- 
veyor, Major Shcrwill, speaks of large tracts 
bping covered with dense tree and grass jungle 
infested with wild animals. After the famine 
of 1873-4 prices of foodgrains began to rise and 
agriculture began to assume a more attractive 
aspect. As the local cultivators were ill-suited 
to the hard work involved in clearing heavy 
jungle, the manager of a Wards estate made the 
experiment of importing Santals from the Santal 
Parganas. The experiment was attended with 


such success that many zemindars imitated his 
example and since then these settlers have been 
migrating into the district in ever increasing 
numbers, with the result that these extensive 
jungle tracts arc being brought under cultiva- 
tion to a great extent. It must not be supposed 
that these Santal settlers retain possession of all 
the jungle lands tliat they liave eleared. The 
general practice is for the zemindar to settle 
the lands to be eleared with them for a period 
of years at a very low rent. At the expiry of 
the period, the lands having been brought under 
cultivation and having grcuitly gone up in value 
in consefiucnce, the rent is raised to the level 
of that of similar lands in the neighbourhood, 
whereupon the Santals promi)tly move on to 
some other sjxit wh(‘rc uncultivated waste lands 
are to be had, while the native Bengali culti- 
vators take tlicir place. This has Ix'cii not a 
little resj)onsible for a great deal of Santal un- 
rest ill the district, especially in llic last two 
decades, when the limit in the extension of culti- 
vation has been nearly reached. The Santal is 
more normally now retained as a batyadar or 
agricultural day labourer even where he is 
elicated on account of his innocence and the 
eonimunity, the biggest stay of agrieullure, in 
the district, remains pei‘iieiually dissatisfied and 
a iHitential source of unrest. Such an unrest 
broke out in 1948 when it had to be ciuellcd by 
opening fire upon unruly crowds in several 
])laces. 

Crops — The principal crops arc winter rice 
{haimantik or nynan) , jute, autumn or bhadoi 
rice, rajie and mustard, sugarcane, cold weather 
crops such as pulses, tobacco ainl vegetables. 
Winter rice is by far the most imjiortant crop. 
Bhadoi rice, though comparatively inferior is 
nevertheless grown on a considerahlc scale. On 
llie cultivation of ri(‘e the account of Buchanan 
Hamilton publisher! as an aiipendix elsewhere 
in this volume is exhaustive and still iiolds good 
for ilie distiiet. The most important money 
crop is jut(‘, and there has bec'ii a marked in- 
crease in the cultivation of this staple through- 
out the present century. Buchanan Hamilton 
speaks of it as a fibre in general use in his day 
for making cordage, gunny bags, and vvtn 
coarse cloths. Up to the time of Major Shcr- 
will, 1863, jute was raised for local’ consumption 
only in a very small (luantity, but in the pre- 
sent century llaiganj and Hili have been two 
of the most important jute exporting centres of 
Dinajpur district, and after the Partition, 
Raiganj is one of the busiest cxi)ort centres of 
jute. 

Rape and mustard are the tw’o important 
oilseeds. They arc cold weather crops and arc 
grown on high lands especially along the banks 
of rivers and near homestead. The principal 
thanas where these crops are grown are Raiganj 
and Kaliaganj. 
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Rugarrano also ocrAipies an imix)rtant place 
and a Ihrivinp; industry exists on the crushing 
of sugarcane in the winter and the manufacture 
of (jur or refined sugar. 

Tobacco also is grov/n on a considerable area, 
but the finer tobac('o lands have fallen to the lot 
of East Bengal. 


Vegetable: Cut worm, Aphis, Brl&jal fruit borer,. 
Pumpkin beetle, Hairy caterpillar. Lady 
bird beetle, Dimand back moth. 

Fruit: Fruit fly, Fruit sucking moth, Red ants, 
Mango stem borer, Mamga store borer. 
Mango beetle. 

Disease 


Chillies are an important crop in Kaliaganj. 
The seed is sown in October and transplanted in 
November. Before transplanting the surface of 
tlu! land is reduced to a fine tilth by laddering 
and the seedlings are planted in parallel furrows. 
They are watered at the time of planting. 
Chillies ripen in Ajiril and are plucked by women 
and children. Iducking continues till the end 
of May. After being dried the chillies are sold 
in the local market or exported. They are a very 
profitable crop to grow and there is great demand 
for them. 

The only otluM* crops demanding mention are 
pulses. Of tliese the most important arc arhar 
and 7n(tfai\ in Kaliaganj and Kusinandi. Malar 
is sometimes sown in tlie standing winter rice 
ab(e.il (lie end of Ociober and ri})ens after the 
rice is cut, but the geiural practice of turning 
the (‘jittle ami goats loose to graze over the face 
of the country immediately alter the winter rice 
is cut restrict,s this practice to a great extimt 
and indeed acts as a serious ch(‘ck on the growing 
of sue!) cold weatlu*?’ croj)s generally. 

The following is an account of the varieties of 
crops grown in the district and the diseases, 
blights and pests they are liable to; the list has 
been kuidly furnished by the Ruperintendent of 
Agriculture', Malda, AVest Dinajpur. 


Raiganj Subdivision 

' Boro — Bora. Only one variety. 

Aus — Duni, Dhanra, Siini, Jana, Satin, 
Rice: { Bljadra, Dharia. 

Aman — Saj)andari, Kalam, Indrasail, 
Chenga, Jhaulani, Kataribhog, Dwa- 
rikasail, Kalamili, Katarisail, Ihitnai, 
Dadkhani, Badsabhog, Bhasamanik, 
Tilakkachuir, Malsara, Satia, Boona. 
Jute: Deshi [('apsularius) . Tosha (OUtorious) . 
Mesta. 

Sugarqanc: C.O. 421, (\0. 527, Gandari Bahwwi, 
Kajali Dhalsingh. 

Pests 


Paddy: Rice Bala, Root Rot. 

Jute: Mosaic, Stem Rot. 

Sugarcane: Red Rot. 

Vegetable: Bunchy top of brinjal, Mosaic disease 
or beams, Leaf rot of cabbage, Canker. 


Balurghat Subdivision 


Rice: < 


Aman — Dudsar; Darikasail; Kartiksail; 
Kataribhog ; Indrasail ; Jabarsail ; 
Jashoa; Chinisakker; Radhunipagol ; 
Kalam; Bankalam; Nagrikalam; 
lihadri; Painati; Dudkalam; Main- 
pal; Sonasail; Begunbichi; Bhasa- 
manik; Silkamal; Gajargaria; Pat- 
nai ; Parbatjhari ; Tilakkachari ; 
Dadkhani; Latisail; Patiali; Kalo- 
manik; Bhowri Jhanki; Bashful; 


Deei>-water paddy: Baisbish; Malia 
bhangore; Gabura. 

Aus— Jali aus; Jama; Dumra Bhadoi; 
Ujal; Bakrijali; Dharial; Kataktara; 
Ciiarnak ; Sharsapani ; Marichbuti ; 
Diilar; Bhutmuri. 

lh)ro — Rada boro; Tulsi boro; Dharial; 
Khaiya boro; Aman boro. 


Jute: 


(a) Capsularies: Tebra; Khashabombai; 
Meghlal; D-154. 

(b) Olitorious: Madhai; Bheli; Koehan; 
C'hinsura green. 

(c) Mesta: Mesta. 

Sugarcane: Kajali; Bombai; Bhehiamukhi; 
Kheri; Gandari; Moghi; Fulkhcri; C.O. 
421; C.O. 627. 


Insect pests and diseases 

Paddy : 

(a) Insect — Sw’arming caterpillar; ricecut 

worm ; stem borer ; rice grasshopper ; 

paddy bug; rice hispa. 

(b) Disease — Pyrecularia, Helminthosporium, 
Jute: 


Paddy: Rice stem borer, Rice Hispa, Rice bug, 
Rice case worm. Rice crab (tliough not an 
insect but causing damage to a considerable 
extent to paddy crop). 

Sugarcane: Sugarcane stem borer, top shoot 
borer, whiteant. 

Jute: Jute liairy caterpillar, jute semiloper. 


(a) Insect — Hairy caterpillar; jute semilopeh 

(b) Disease — Root Rot; Macrophomina Pha~ 
seoli (Stem Rot). 

Sugarcane: 

(a) Insects — Top shootborer by — Sdrpo- 

phagu Nivella; Stem borer by Argyrla 
Tumidicostalis] Whiteants (Termites) . 
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(b) Disea8e«^-(i) Red Rot (Dhosa), (ii) Smut 
disease (Bhosa). 

Vegetables: Swarming caterpillar; hairy cater- 
pillar; Epitachiia and Red pumpkin beetle; 
Potato tuber moth. 

Betel: Disease — Root Rot; Leaf Rot 
Fruit Orchard: Insects — Mango hopper. 
Mulberries: Nil. 

Yield per acre — Buchanan Hamilton in 
1807-08 quoted some farm accounts given to him 
by some actual cultivators, and this placed the 
actual yield of arnnn paddy grown as a single 
crop at 30 niaunds an acre, and from 18 to 36, 
with an average of 28. 

The cultivators’ own staleiiients and cuKiva- 
tors are no more likely to ha'^’e overstated tlieir 
crops then than now. Shcrwill’s Revenue Sur- 
vey Report did not venture to give any Reve- 
nue Sur\ey of yield, but in 1870 tlie C’ollector 
of the district reported io W. W. Hunter that 
a good average yield from land being from Re. 
1-8 per bigha, yields from 8 to 10 maunds, ?.r., 
24 to 30 maunds an acre. Even in 1870 W. W. 
Hunter remarked: ‘‘The soil appears to have 
decreased in productive ])owcr by over cropping; 
and it is said that the land now produ(‘es less 
by one-fifth than what it did twenty-five years 
ago.” The Director of Agriculture in 1937-8 
(\stiraatcd the yield of anian paddy per acre at 
21 maunds. The Settlement Officer in his re- 
port, dated 1942 believed that this was some- 
what too high. According to the Settlement 
Officer the average yield of winter rice as shown 
by 280 experiments on a 10th of an acre, con- 
ducted by staff of the Settlement Dejiartmimt, 
appears to be 17 maunds to the acre. In the 
absence, however, of systematic crop-cutting 
experiments over a long period, no definite 
assertion is possible that the fertility of the soil 
is decreasing. 

That the district has always exported large 
quantities of foodgrains has never been in 
doubt. In 1870 W. W. Hunter mentioned the 
following places as the principal river-side tra- 
ding villages and produce-depots within the 
present bounda.ries of West Dinajpur district: 

(1) On the Mahananda. (IJhuraman 

(2) On the Nagar, Kaliaganj, Madanmala, 

Jacadal, Haripur, Kasipur and Nay- 
pur 

■ * (3) On the Kulik, Raigan] 

(4) On the Tangan, Sibpur, Niscliintapur 

and Bansihari 

(5) On the Punarbhaba, Damduma, Cham- 

patala, Nayabazar, Chaluapati, Ghu- 
gudanga, Nayabandar, Gangaram- 
pur and Kardaha 


(6) On the Jamuna, Fulbari and Khayerbari 

(7) On the Atrai, Samjia, Kumarganj, Pa- 

tiruin, Rangamati, Chakgopal and 
Balurghat 

The following account reproduced from 
pj>. 411-4 of W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Dinajpur will be of great interest as showing 
what an important place rice exports then as 
now held in the economic life of the district. 

Tlio tmdc' of Diunjiuir with tlu* North-Wost('m 
Provinres consists iiliiiost entirely 
Ric© Exports exnorl. of ric(‘. roRis- 

tniiion Rtation at S:ihibp:anj returns only tin* actual 
shipping marls; and a.s a jrn'at. )>oi’tion of the grain 
]»roduced in llie ric(‘-liel(ls of Dirapnir is shipp<'d from 
lur^e river-.side produce depols in Maldali, it is neces- 
sary to coinlune the Sahihganj returns for both Mnldah 
and Dinajpur. in order to learn tlu* total e\ports from 
the latter District. In 1872 the total quantity of rice 
which passed Sahib^anj from Diiuijpur and Maldah 
Districts amounted to i,r>2S.71M maunds or .^>9.025 tons; 
and m 1873, to 1,538,898 mauiuls or r)0,:5,34 tons. In 
the lamine year of 1874. the ('\ports, (‘ven from a preat 
rIC(‘-producm^ District like' Diiiajiuir. almost entirely 
ce.'ised. In that ye;ir the ex])orts of ric<' from Maldah 
and Dinajpur eombined amount ('d only to 53,275 
niaunds or 1,950 tons. In ordm.irv years, tlu' pnait 
bulk of all the nc(' sent iqieomiliy from Benpal is 
despatelsed from Maldah and Dinajpur. by far the' 
^reatf'r portnm bi'inp firown in llu' lalte'r District. The 
j'nneqial marts are Nitpnr on Ih-' Puinabliaba, which 
in 1873 ('Xporled 377.928 maunds or 12,370 tons; Rohan- 
])ur, 407.489 maunds or 14.917 tons; Raiuanj on the 
Kulik, 80.462 maunds or 2.9‘15 Ions; Asani on the 
Tampan. 95,151 maunds or 3,483 tons; and Kalkamara 
on the Tanpan, 71,223 maunds or 2.007 tons; and 
Chanqmtala, Dinajpur, Nnwabazar, and Nayabandar, 
all on the Purrinbhaba. Ih'sieh's the.^e. there is thi' larpo 
mart of C^o]ml^^anJ, which does not ajiieear in the 
Sahibiranj returns, but from which a forrncr Colh'ctor, 
Mr. Robinson, esliniated that the ('xporls could not be 
less than 180,000 maunds or 0,5S9 tori' Mr Itobinson 
e.stiinatf'd that the quantity of ri('(' e\i>nrted from 
Dinajpur upconntry was 1,7(K),000 or 1.800,000 iviaunds, 
or from 62232 to 65.892 ton's, r'xelus'\'e nf tlu' Maldali 
ric(*, which t hf' late Collector of licit District ( stimate’d at 
250,000 maunds or 9,151 Ions. Mr. Robinson is of 
opinion that, the Sahibj^anj retmii' ^'e^v much 

umleresliinati' the quantity of tiu' ('Xjiorts from Dinaj- 
j)ur; but this probably arii^es from the dithenlty of 

distinuni.shinp: betw'een Maldah and Dinajpur rice, under 
Mio sysfeun hitlu'rto in force. A more accurate' system 
of repi''trat.ion has now fec'cn establi^he'd. 

Of the total siin)lus rice' of Dinaj])ur, it i-, rouphly 
estimate'll that oni'-half is exported to the North- 
We.stern Provinces by waiy of the Tan pan. Kulik, 
Pumabhaba, and other streams, into the Mahananda, 
and so into the Canpes; and that the remaining half 
is oxT»orto(i southwards. Most of the e?^orts to 
(Calcutta come by way of tlie Atrai into th« Mata- 

bhanpa. A little also finds its v.av down the' Miha- 

nanda and on to Calcutta by w'ay of the* Jalanpi route. 
The traffic from (ho Atrai river to (^.Mleiitla poe'S almost 
entirely down the Matabhanpa. till the middle of Octo- 
ber; after which, if the Matabhanpa pets dry, it pnes 
round by the Sundarbans, or by way of th.c I'vaslerii 
Renpal Railway. The returns of tnifiic from the Mata- 
hhanpa durinp 1872 and 1873 pive a detailed account 
of exports to Calcutta of rice fioin the iinder- 
incntionod marts, as follows:— (1) Patiram — rice ex- 
ported in 1872, 115,491 maunds or 4.227 tons; in 1873, 
112,021 maunds or 4,100 ton.s. (2) Kumarpanj— exports 
in 1872, 94,875 maunds or 3,473 tons; in 1873, 114,818 
maunds or 4,203 tons. (3) Cbandganj — exports in 1872, 
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59.000 iiiiMindH or 2,159 foiw; in 1873, 82,034 maunds or 
3,003 tons (4) Kalipiiij — exports in 1872, 44.294 
maunds or 1,021 Ions; in 1873, 57,733 maunds or 2,113 
tons. (5) Cliak Ciojail — oxpoits in 1872, 42,004 maunds 
or 1.537 Ions; in 1S73, 43.365 maunds or 1,542 tons. 
(0) K-ikiij^anj — (‘Xports in 1872, 77,162 maunds or 2,824 
Ions, m 1873. 54.921 maunds or 2,010 tons. (7) Jiban 
or fJorajrlial — c\\])orls m 1872, 67,600 maunds or 
2.474 Ions; in 1873, ml. (8) RanRamati— exports in 
1872, 63,350 maunds or 2 319 tons; in 1873, 58,815 

maunds f)r 2,153 tons. (9) PaRli-bandar — exports in 

1872, 46,050 maunds or 1,685 tons; in 1873. 49.669 

maunds or 1,818 tons. (10) Samjia — expoits in 1872, 
ml; m 1873. 5().478 maunds or 2,067 ton^. (11) Madaii- 
Raiij — ex]H)rls m 1872. nil; in 1873. 12.780 maiimls or 
467 tons (12) Rralimajair — r'Xjiorls m 1872, nil; in 

1873, 20,370 maumls or 745 Ions. (13) RaluRhal — f‘X- 
])oris in 1872, nil; m 1873, 34,383 maunds or 1,258 tons. 
(14) Hill --(‘Xports in 1872, 234,598 maunds or 8,587 
lon.s; in 1873. 38,283 maunds or 1,401 Ions (15) Small 
])la(^es — (\x])orls in 1872. nil; in 1873, 53,750 maunds or 
1,967 tons Tniii] in 1872, 844,424 maunds (»r 30.822 
tons; in 1873, 789,420 maunds or 28 89S tons. ''Flie 
wliole of I Ills, liowever, is nol Hina: pur prodiua'. A 
RH'jit deal of Uie rna' of lli(‘ west .and soulli-wesi of 
Hanppur nislnct is collccled at I lie Dma.i])ur mart.s 
tn tli(‘ Atrai and Karatoya, and so .•■enl lo (’^alrutla. 

Of the foreRoinp marls, J alirain, KumarRanj, Oliand- 
panj, KaliRanj, Cliak Gn])al, r'akirirauj, RaiiRamali. 
PaRlihandar, Sampa, Brahiiia])ur. and HaluRhal aro all 
on the Atrai riv('r and m Omajpur Oisinct. .lihan 
Bazar or OoraRliat is on the Karaloya. Hili is on the 


Jamuna, and in Bogra District, bui’ largely exports 
Dina j pur rice, and is therefore relumed here. All these, 
marts are in close proximity to each other. Mr. 
Robinson seems to consider these returns of exports to 
be understated. When Collector of the District in 
1873, h(! estimated that the total export of rice from 
these marts could not be less than 1 400,000 maunds or 
54,910 tons. Of this amount, it appears that from 
800.000 to 1,009,000 maund.s, or from 29,285 to 36,607 
Ions are eonsifincd down the Matabhanga river to 
Cahuitta; it is known that at least 200.000 maunds or 
29,285 tons are conveyed by the Kastern Bengal Rail- 
way ; a small quantity, probably from 10,000 to 
20,0/00 maunds, or from 366 to 722 tons, follows the 
canal mule; and the remainder probably finds its way 
into Dislri(‘ls ^o^Ith of the Ganges for local consump- 
lion. In the winter of 1873 th(‘ crops of this large 
riee-])rodiiemg tract failed, and the registered exports 
in 1874 did not exceed 10,(X)0 maunds or 366 tons 
allogf'lhcr. The liee exporlc^d by way of the Maha- 
nanda and .Talangi amounted in 1873 to 25.000 maunds 
or 015 Ions from Dinaipur, 53,(X)0 maunds or 1,940 Ions 
from Maldah, and 120.0(X) maunds or 4,392 tons from 
lh(‘ large mart of Hili in Bogra. 

With the above statement may be comi)arcd 
(lie lijiurcs of export of pa(.ldy, rice, pulses, jute 
and ( ilseeds from tlu* railway stations of Rai- 
p-anj, Kaliaf^anj, Radliikapur and Hilli between 
the yt'ars 1930 and 1939, reproduced from pp. 
49-50 of the Settlement Report for the district: — 


Paddy Rice Gram and Piil.'-e Jute Kc'ro.sene oil Oil-.seeds 
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Riiiganj 

. . 1930-37 

4,320 

25,000 

55,721 

560 

on 

3.962 

139.491 

1.317 

3.08(4 

20.025 

3.480 

497 


1937-38 



30,306 




72.014 

1.184 


21.2.37 

8.783 



1938-39 



40,808 




22.727 

Nil 


17,140 

•• 

9,476 

Kaliyaganj 

. . 1936-37 

2746 

13,337 

39,275 

78 

21.('J9 

461 

6,275 

6 

Nil 

1„501 

1.465 

200 

1937-38 

5.390 

8,435 

43.139 


14.288 


4.278 

Nil 



11,999 



1938-39 

20,769 


34.584 


29,159 

•• 

926 

Nil 



•• 


Radliikapur 

. . 1936-37 

5.550 

Nil 

121 

2 

Nil 

26 

2.005 

Nil 

Nil 

225 

Nil 

Nil 

1937-38 

12,048 






Nil 

Nil 






1938-39 

13,907 






1.445 

Nil 





Hili 

.. 1936-37 

22,379 

37,187 

589.511 

1.574 

2,459 

7,010 

131,107 

82 

406 

17, .538 

21 

12.54:4 


1937-38 

13.458 


550,946 



11.559 

95.910 

6,51 


20.932 


17,623 


1938-39 

19,047 


592,422 



14.791 

108,334 

63 

. . 

22,247 


17,a50 


N.B . — All figures are in standard maunds. 


Fruits and vegetables — Cultivation of fruits 
and vepietables includes bananas, mangoes, jack 
fruit and yuncapples. Of bananas there are 
many i^arieties, souk*, sucli as the cliini champa 
and ^lealhhog, being particularly popular a.nd 
w(‘ll flavoured. This fruit is grown near every 
homestead and is an important article in the 
diet of the people and a necessary i)art of offer- 
ings to gods and in all religious ceremonies. 
Mango trees arc common but generally little 
trouble is taken in their cultivation and the 
fruit has very little merit. The best varieties 
of mango arc the gopdlbhog^ fazli and lambd 
bhaduri. Jack fruit almost as common in every 
village as bananas. They need practically no 
cultivation and bear heavily. Probably for 


tliis reason they, like the plantain, have little 
market value, though these are freely taken by 
all people. Pineapples are very generally cul- 
tivated, but are rather poor. Other cultivated 
fruits are pummelos, pdpiyds^ and litchis, of 
which a few trees may be found here and there. 
Among wild fruits found in the district may be 
mentioned the tamarind, boir, jam and bel; 
these fruits are common enough and may often 
be found growing near villages. Date trees 
grow wild in considerable numbers in the sou- 
thern portion of the district, especially in the 
thanas of Gangarampur and Tapan, but the 
fruit is of little worth. These date-palms are 
commonly tapped for toddy, which is drunk un- 
fermented or made into treacle. The palmyra 
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palm or tal is most commonly found in the 
thanas of Gangarampur, Itahar, Bansihari and 
Tapan. The toddy obtained from this tree is 
generally drunk after fermentation though 
sometimes it is taken unfermented. Except in 
the bazars, every homestead or Ixiri has its 
garden where a large variety of vegetables arc 
grown for home consumi)tion. The principal 
vegetables grown for the market arc brinjal, 
potato, sweet potato, radish, a small arum and 
various kinds of cucumbers, gourds, and pump- 
kins. Brinjals are quite fine in tlie south. 
Turmeric and onions are grown to some extent 
and beans and dantascui a kinrl of spinach, are 
produced for lionie consunijition. P(itsa(j, a 
variety of jute, is used by tlie poor(‘r classes as 
a vegetable, being ('alen young. 

In recent years the cultivation of such vege- 
tables as cauliflower, cabbage, carrot, lettuce, 
turnip, etc., or the so-called European vegeta- 
bles has received much encouragement, and the 
town of Balurghat at any rate receives a good 
sui)j>ly. The cultivation of tobacco has also 
improved. Wheat is being introduced in se\e- 
ral areas with much success, as well as ground- 
nut in Ilemtcbad and Ea’ganj. 

Cattle — The local brecnl of catth* resembles 
that in most other parts of Ihe State, being small 
and weak. No attempt at systematic breeding 
is made, and the improvement of live-stock- 
programme of the State which aims at ujigra- 
ding the cattle by introducing impi’oved typ(‘s 
(d bulls and artificial insemination centres in 
particular areas, while castrating or otherwise 
removing indigenous send) bulls of that locality, 
has not yet t)een effective in this district. TIk* 
necessity of reserving grazing areas and for 
growing fodder crops has never been seriously 
consiflered. The local cattle, owing to their 
small size and weakness, are unfit for heavy and 
intensive jiloughing and are also very |)oor 
milkers. Every year, however, the local stock 
is replenished by the importation of large num- 
bers of fine draft bullocks bought at the big 
fairs and melas of the district, in which live- 
stock is imported from Bihar and U. P. The 
people are thus saved the trouble of breeding 
thfiir own cart bullocks, while for ploughing 
purposes they are content, with the small ani- 
mals locally available. The buffaloes found in 
the district arc generally imjiorted, although 
even the imported breed is small. Tlie buffalo 
is used for drawing carts, but in the khiyar 
lands where the land is hard and the soil heavy, 
the baffalo draws the plough as w^ell. Tlie 
Settlement Officer of the district used the foll- 
owing mot jmfe: ^‘If the Bihar bullock is the 
touring car of the jotdar, the buffalo is his 
lorry.^^ This creature is more extensively em- 
ployed in West Dinajpur than even in Malda. 
Like the bullock, the buffalo has to serve two 
purposes, to draw the plough and to draw the 


cart. He is especially favoured in the heavy 
clay khyar lands because of greater strength 
and ability to pull the plough through the 
sticky soil. Santals are adept in using buffaloes 
with the plough. Milch buffaloes are kept in 
small numbers in the low-lying country on the 
lower reaches of the Piinarbhaba. Goats of a 
small short-legged type are common. In the 
cold weather flocks of large castrated goats an* 
imported from Bihar for slaughter. Small flocks 
of sheoi> are reaied in Hemtabad and Itahar 
tlianas. The local i)()ultry are of a small tvj>e, 
hut imi)r()ved strengths of Rhode Island Reds 
are reared by ])rivate gentlemen and farmers in 
Gangarampur and Balurgliat. There is a sturdy 
variety of local duck in Kaliaganj. 

Pasturage — The staple eatth* fodder is paddy 
straw and most cattle are f-tall fed. Only after 
the liarvest are cattle let loose to eroj) off the 
stubble, which constituti's ]>rnl)ahly the only 
pasture tliat the cattle can gel at. A small 
amount of kalni and maiar is grown in Kalia- 
ganj and Gangarampur as cattle fodder. There 
are very few grasps lands, but in the western 
thanas there are cop]>ices on which the cattle 
arc h‘t loose. Tlie bettei* class of peasantry 
feed their calt’e some mustard oil cake and 
khari salt. Very little nayicr grass is grown 
and there is notiiing like an organised attempt 
of creating pastu»‘e land. 

W'est Dinajpur d()(‘s not suffer very much 
from cattle disease', the reason being that very 
infre(|U(‘ntly is the land wholly inundated. The 
veterinary service available, houe'ver, does not 
seem to be adequate. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES 

The following is a bare* ebronologiral aeeount 
of the natural calamities that have visited the 
district since the 19th century 

Chronological List of Natural Calamities 
District — ^West Dinajpur 

1 865 — F amine ( minor ) 

1866 — Famine ( minor) 

1873“ Famine 

1874 — Famine 

1891 — Scarcity (severe) • 

1892 — Flood — (9tli July) • 

1897 — Earthquake 

Scarcity 

1908 — Scarcity 

1909 — Scarcity 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND 
TRADE 

Occupations — The district is almost entirely 
agricultural. In the census of 1951 it was found 
that about 48 per cent.. of the total jx)pulation 
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were (leponflent on tlie cultivation of land 
owned, about 26 per cent, were dependent on the 
har(ja .KVstcMn of cultivation about 10 per cent, 
on ]an(iless af^rieultural wages, and about 0.5 
j)(‘r cent, on tlie receipts of zemindari dues. 
These agricultural livelihoods account for about 
85 ]X‘r cent, of the population. The small ratio 
that the rent -receiving interests bear to the 
rent f)aying inb*res|s is proof of the enormous 
concentratioTi of the i)roprietary rights of the 
soil in the hands of a very few j)crHons. Indus- 
tries ar(‘ of little importance and only 2.79% 
of the ])resent ]K)[)uhition are supf)orted by them. 
In J911 the proportion was 3%. 3.89 per cent, 
of the population are suj)t)orled by commerce, 
0.47 ))er cent, by the various means oi trans])ort, 
and 7.67 per cerd. of the i)oi)ul.ation are Mij)port- 
(id by other services and miscctlar.eous sources. 
This last category which covers the professio- 
nal classes has increased from under 1 per cent, 
in 1911. The ratio between the cultivators of 
land owned and agricultural labourers is wider 
than in any other district, which explains to 
some exient why so much labour is imi)orted 
during the harvesting and sowing seasons from 
Biluir. Of organised industry there is very 
little. There are only a few rice mills in Hili, 
Kaliaganj, Pjiilurghat, Kardaha, Bansihari, etc. 
Raiganj has a few estabbshments for handling 
jute. As few as 58 ])ersons earn their living 
by stock-raising. 523 ])ei-sonK live by fishing 
(as distinguished from dealing in fish). 1,802 
j)ersons live by hulking grains and pulses, of 
whom 1,035 are women. There are few millers 
of oil: only 157 oilmen plv their industry 
througliout the district. Handlooms do not play 
an important [)art,, as only 385 persons earn their 
livelihood mainly thi'ougli handlooms and allied 
industries. There are as few as 253 cobblers 
and i)ersons engaged in making leather products, 
265 blacksmiths, and 319 workers in other 
metals including brass and bell metal. There are 
169 registered practitioners, of whom 4 arc 
women; only about 907 persons are engaged in 
the educational services and research; the num- 
ber of lawyers in all the district is only 91. 

As already mentioned, manufacture in the 
general meaning of the term on anything like 
a large-scale is practically non-existent. 

17 ri(‘e mills were registered in 1951 with the 
('hief Inspector of P'actorics, AVest Bengal, of 
which 2 were located in Raiganj, 10 in Hili, 2 
in Kaliaganj and 1 each in Bangalbari, Dalim- 
gaon and Durgapur. A few more arc being 
newly built in several places, as already noted. 

Rice husking was at one time a fairly imi^or- 
tant inclustry, which has been replaced by a 
number of modern rice mills. The manufacture 
of jaggery or qur from sugarcane is carried on 
quite extensively. The crushing of the cane, or 


the boiling of the juice to make the gur is gene- 
rally done by the cultivators themselves. The 
wooden or stone mills for crushing the canc have 
been replaced by iron mills. The usual practice 
is for several families to combine to hire a mill 
between them, thus reducing the cost and en- 
suring a sufficient supply of canc to keep the 
mill fully occupied. A mill is worked by a 
pair of bullocks walking in a circle. The juice 
is boiled in shallow iron pans placed one below 
another in series, the refuse cane, after it has 
been squeezed dry, being used for the fire. The 
finislied j)ruducl is jnirificd with milk and other 
])urifi('rs bc'fore it is jioured out into earthen 
jr-rs in which it is allowed to solidify. Most of 
th(i gur manufactured is consumed locally, be- 
ing a staple article of diet amongst the people 
(»f the district. 

Fisheries — There* is reason to believe that 
at one* time tlie district was a great country for 
fish. JkThMi)s during the period when it formed 
a large fllara tract b(‘tween the Changes and the 
Teesta. It was known, indeed, in ancient times 
as Matsyadesh. 1'h(‘ silting up of the rivers 
and the recession of the (hinges and the Teesta 
have been i)erhaps responsible for the decline 
of this industry. Tlie habits of inhabitants 
have also clianged. Large numbers of Rajban- 
sis, who formerly followed fishing as an (.»ccii- 
pation, luive n(nv taken to agriculture as both 
more profitable and respectable. The number 
of fishermen families is now very small and 
their methods primitive*. A very detailed acc- 
ount of fishing and fishing gear will be found in 
Hmhanan Hamilton’s treatise, parts of winch 
have be('n reproduced in this volume as an 
appendix. His description of fishing gear and 
fishing boats still holds good in every respect 
today in Wh'st Dinajpur. 

Weaving — Weaving is still regarded as one 
of the ju’incipal industries, though the number 
of i^rofessional weavers are now very small and 
few of them are entirely dependent on weaving 
for a means of livelihood. 

The census of 1951 reported only 116 persons 
as following cotton spinning, sizing and weav- 
ing as their ])rincipal means of livelihood. An 
account of coarse cloth (phota) of jute and 
cotton mixed, is manufactured for home use by 
ILijban^i women all over the district. 

Mats and baskets — The mats and baskets in 
general use all over the district are mostly maeje 
by Dorns, though a few Santals employ their 
leisure in th's sort of work. The matting used 
for vails, ceilings, and floors of houses, com- 
pound fences, boat roofs and cart covers is 
made of lengths of split bamboo, woven cross- 
wise, and is both cheap and serviceable. It is 
called chMci. Baskets also are generally made 
of split bamboo, though cane is sometimes em- 
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ployed for finer work. These baskets arc of 
many kinds and play an important part in the 
daily life and domestic economy of the people. 
Different kinds of baskets are used for carrying 
earth or manure, provisions, fruit and vo'!;(^ta.- 
bles, washing rice, and many other purposes. 
The finest examples of the work of Dorns aie 
the large closely woven baskets used for storiinj* 
grain, and the hemispherical baskets of ditrer- 
ent sizes, called dons, universally used as grain 
measures. Small stools {inora) and cart covers 
(chhai) of matting and bamboo aic also made 
by these people. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

There is reason to believe tliat in the days 
of Muhammadan rule the present limits of the 
district were well provid(ul with roads. One of 
these roads ran from Diiiii Duma or (langa 
rampur to Ghoraghat, thus connecting two un 
portant military stations. It is said to have 
a fine road in its day and lo liave formed ih(‘ 
basis of the i)resent District Ikiai'd road from 
Gangaramimr to Ghoraghai via Palirainj>ur and 
Hili. Another road joined Pandua with Cbmga 
rampur via Hansihari, and still another Paiidua 
with Kkdala-Bahirhata. A fourtli naid went 
along an embankment from Pandua to Raiganj 
along what has been described Ix'fore as the 
Mukdam Band. In Major IteniieH’s map and 
in his list of roads in Bengal and Bihar, inibli- 
shed in 1777 and 1781, respectively, a large 
number of loads is shown as leading from 
Dinajpur town to various places. The rivers 
also firovided excellent means of transport as 
even now their banks are studded with big ba- 
zars and markets. Between Jbmnell and Bucha- 
nan Hamilton's time and the Revenue Survey 
of 18G1-3 the roads of the district deteriorated. 
Major Shcrwill, writing in 1803, observed “the 
district is not famous for good roads”. The j>rin- 
eipal tborougli fares now arc two both recently 
renovated. In 1947 the partition of the district 
left the present district’s roads and means of 
communication grievously cut in all directions. 
The use of the Punarbhaba, Atrai and Jamuna 
was suddenly and entirely stopfied, these rivers 
flowing through Pakistan territory for tiie rest 
of their southward passage. The Gaiigarampur- 
Hili Road stopped at Hili and the Gangaram- 
pur-Raiganj Road little used formerly was in a 
bad state of repair. Before the Partition there 
was little occasion to use the Malda-Gajol- 
Bansihari-Balurghai road. After the Partition 
• this road became the lifeline of the district. The 
Katihar-Raiganj-Radhikapur-Dinajpur-Parbati- 
pur metre gauge line was cut by the partition 
line at Radhikapur. The use of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway was denied altogether because 
while the town of Hili remained within the dis- 
trict, the precincts of the railway station fell 
to the share of East Bengal. Thus in 1947, 
after the Partition, the district started its career 


with a most lamentable disorganisation of com- 
munication. To add insult to injury there was 
no District Board at all and naturally no ade- 
quate funds for taking up the maintenance of 
District Board roads. An ad hoc District Board 
was formed with the rump of the District 
Board left over by the Partition and other no- 
minations, to which an ad hoc sum of money 
was granted by the Government to carry on. 
The only link of good road that existed in 1947 
in the district was the Ikalurghat-Hili road which 
was metalled and macadamised. It is in this 
s|)hero that the Government stepped in and 
acted witli boldness, imagination and swiftne.ss. 
In 1948, barring the 10 miles of Balurghat- 
Hiii road, there was not a furlong of good 
modern road in tli(‘ district. But between 1948 
and 1932 the Government succeeded in building 
a very fine network of trunk roads. 1"he Khe- 
juriaghat-Malda.-Gajol road striking through 
the inid(Il(‘ of tlie district of Malda was exten- 
ded beyond (uijol to Bansihari, Patiram and 
Balurgliat. with a branch from Bansihari con- 
necting Kaliaganj. Another modern highway 
struck out from Kaliaganj to Raiganj. This 
tuning fork of a road system with its two 
prongs, Bansihari-Gajol and Bansihari-Raiganj- 
Kaliaganj, completed a great trunk road from 
end to ('iid of the two hitht^rto neglected dis- 
tricts of Malda and West Dinaj])ur, and opened 
up a vast- agricultural tract, which produces 
much agricultural wealth and valuable fruit, 
the value of which it has not been possible fully 
to assess owing to tJie high fnught charges un- 
avoidable in a well-nigh inaec^essible region. 
The Bansiliari-Kaliaganj -Raiganj branch con- 
nects the imjiortant centres of trade in West 
Dinajpur district itself; which are Balurgliat, 
Patiram, Kumarganj, Gangarampur, Kaliaganj 
and Raiganj. 

There are other roads which are being taken 
up for imjirovcment which are the Balurghat- 
Tajian-Gagarampur Road; the Patiram-Samjia 
Road; the Raiganj-Cliuramanghat Road. 

On aecoiint of the Partition the only bit of 
railway line left in the district is the metre 
gauge line from Katihar to Radliikajiur with 
intermediate stations at Raiganj, Bangajbari 
and Kaliaganj. 

« 

Since 1949 a good airlanding strip has been 
developed at a point two miles north of Balur- 
ghat town. This is now a non-sehedulcd (1952) 
all weather landing ground for Dakotas and 
smaller craft and has proved invaluable not 
only for the maintenance of normal amenities 
of the district but also to the jute trade. 

LAND TENURES 

An account of the land tenures of the district 
will be ^jvailable in Buchanan Hamilton’s sur- 
vey published as an appendix in this volume. 
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lJuchanaii Hamilton also gives a very valuable 
aerount of the changes that land tenures in the 
district underwent between 1793 and 18Q8. 
Apart from revenue-paying estates, revenue- 
free estates and resumed estates, the following 
systems of land tenure still obtain in the district. 

Istimrari taluks — (1) Istimrari or Mukarrari 
taluks — These are those which were created by 
the zemindars or others having a proprietary 
right in the soil, before the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis in 1793. They were 
granted to the lessees, their heirs and success- 
ors, in perpetuity, at a fixed rate of rent. The 
holders of these tenures can transfer or sublet 
their taluks in pafrii, ijara or otlierwise. The 
tenures are liable to sale only for arrears of 
rent, and by a decree of the C'ivil ('ourt, under 
the provisions of Act VI 11 of 1869. in the case 
of the sale of the jiarent estate under Act XI 
of 1859, for arrears of CoverniiKait revenue, 
the holders of istimrari taluks are protected 
from ejectment or enhancement of rent on the 
part of the auction jmrehaser. 

Patni taluks — (2) This tenure had its origin 
on the estates of the Maharaja of Burdwan, but 
has since become common throughout Bengal. 
It is a tenure created by the zi'inindar to be 
held by the lessee and his heirs for ever, at a 
rent fixed in perpetuity. A miaini or present, 
equal in value to from 3 to 5 times the annual 
rent, is paid by the lessee to the zemindar on 
the creation of the grant. The grant once made, 
tlie zemindar is divested of connection with 
the i)ro)ierty, the patnidar acquiring every right 
of proi)rietorsliip which the zemindar possessed. 
On failure to pay the rent, however, the zemin- 
dar has power to sell the tenure under 
the provisions of Begulation VH of 1819. A 
j)atnidar has the power of sul)letting his tenure, 
the sub-tenant acephring the same rights as 
the patnidar himself possesses from the zemin- 
dar. A patni when sublet becomes a dar-patni] 
a (hir-patni when sublet becomes a sc-patni. 
Arrears of rent from these sub-tenures are 
recoverable under Act VIII of 1869. 

Ijarat — (3) An i jar as is a temporary lease 
or farm. The ijardar has no permanent inter- 
est in the estate, and his sole object is to make 
as much** as possible out of the cultivators 
during the term of the lease. He is, however, 
debarred from ousting the tenants, or from 
enhancing their rents. In some cases a zemin- 
dar makes over his estate in ijara to a person 
to whom he owes money, in order to liquidate 
the date. These latter are called dai-sud- 
ijaras. Ijaras are generally granted for a 
term of 4 or 5 years, sometimes for 8 or 10 
years, but very seldom for a longer period than 
20 years. A zemindar cannot oust an ijaradar, 
except by a decree of the civil court for arrears 
of rent under Act VIII of 1869. In the event 


of tlie sale of the estate for arrears of Govern- 
ment revenue, tlie purchaser can oust the ijar- 
dar, except in the case of an ijara granted for 
a term of 20 years or upwards and duly regis- 
tered under the provisions of Act XI of 1859. 
An ijara is sometimes sublet, and becomes a 
dar-ijara, the teim, of course, being limited by 
that of the ijara itself. The dar-ijaradar 
enjoys all the rights and privileges of the 
ijaradar. The term taluk is not nowadays 
used in connection with isthnnlri tenures which 
are called simply isHiyirars. Jjards are gene- 
rally spoken of as ij'irCi mahdls. 

Cultivating tenures or jotes — Next come the 
cultivating tenures or jotes^ which are thus des- 
cribed by Hunter: — ■“(]) Maurud jots are 
lioldings ereated by a zamindar, to be held by 
cultivators in jiernc'tuity at a fixed rate of rent. 
These tenures are transferable, and the purcha- 
ser ae([uircs all the rights and privileges of the 
original lK)l(](‘r. (2) Istimrari jots arc cultiva- 

tors’ holdings, the rents of which have not been 
altered for a pcTiod of 20 years, and the owners 
of which have thus acquired the right of holding 
them fre(‘ from lability to enhancement. These 
tenures, L>ke the foregoing, are saleable by the 
holders. (3) Jots of cultivators with occu- 
puiiev right are holdings of at least 12 ycars^ 
standing. The owners of these jots cannot be 
ejected, but the rent can he enhanced by a suit 
in the civil court. (4) Jots of tenaiits-at-will 
are the holdings of enlti\'alors who do not pos- 
sess a right of ()ceuf)ancy and arc liable to eject- 
ment and the payment of enhanced rents. (5) 
Nij-jots are the home-farms of the zamindars.” 
He also describes some other kinds of holdings, 
wliieh are now no longer in existence. 

Rent-free tenures and holdings — LdkhirCij or 
rent-free tenures are of several kinds,?.>f 2 ., Brah~ 
mattar, Dcbattar and Pirpdl. The meaning 
of these terms has already been described in 
connection with revenue-free estates. The dis- 
tinction between them and these latter is that 
whereas revenue-free estates pay no revenue to 
Government, the revenue payable on rent-free 
tenures is charged to the parent estates of which 
they originally formed a part. Chdkvdni lands 
are holdings granted in return for services ren- 
dered to the zemindar, and are liable to be re- 
sumed by him when the services of the holders 
are no longer required. Rent-free tenures and 
holdings generally are exempt from all pay- 
ments to the zemindar. Except in the case of 
Chdkrdni lands, most of the present holders are 
purchasers from the original grantees or their 
descendants. 

The holders of cultivating tenures are known 
as raiyats or in local parlance joteddrs. There 
is often little to distinguish them from under- 
tenure-holders cultivating their own lands, ex- 





cept that the latter have the privilege, which 
‘ordinary jotedars do not possess, of subletting 
their lands to tenants at fixed rates. 

Besides the above there are two classes of 
cultivators who occupy land under the holders 
of cultivating jotca. These are ch^ikmiidar,^ or 
mKhr-rnyats, who are allowed to occupy a piece 
of land for a specified term, generally one or 
two years, on payment of a stated sum as rent, 
the sum being fixed without reference to the 
quantity of land occupied, and ddhiJrs, ]Kt- 
sons who cultivate a miyaVs land, and in return 
fof their labour, and for siipj)lying the necessary 
l>Iough bullocks and agricultural iinplem(‘nts, 
receive a half sliare of the jiroducc. Neitlier 
of the above classes have any rights in (he land 
tliey cultivate. The land occupied by a r/n/A- 
(Iriidar is called tJiika land. A large niimbca* of 
tlie smaller holders of cultivating jotes in the 
district stand also in the j)osition of chukdni- 
ddrs or ildhidra to other jotedara. 

EDUCATION 

The statistics of educational institutions ]nih- 
lished in the statisti(‘al section of this volume 


give a picture of the state of education in the 
district. The distried, lost its major scats of 
learning with the Partition of thd State in 1947. 
The district School Board looking after the 
primary education of the district started a fresh 
career in 1947 and sf) did the District Board. 
Balurghat and Raiganj were created municipa- 
lities in 1951, and as such, they have not l)een 
able to do much by way of municipal education. 
The High School of Balurghat is an old insti- 
tution. There is an old s(‘iio()l at. (diuraman in 
Haiganj subdivision. Two colleges have been 
opened after tlie Partition. Tlu‘ Balurghat 
("olh'ge was starled in Sept.ember 1948 as an 
Intermediate Arts ('ollege. It. was affiliated to 
I.Sc. in 1950. In 195n it has a roll strength of 
about 250. It received aid from the (lovern- 
ment. The Raiganj C-ollege was started ill 
August 1948 and received in 1950 a grant of 
Bs. 44,000/- from the riovernmeiit. under the 
Refugee Dispersal Scheme. It has its own 
buihling and a roll strength of about 130. It 
was affiliated to I. A. in 1948-9 and is now ex- 
pecting affilifition in I.Sc. Both Colleges have 
to be helped by the Oov(*rninent jis the income 
cannot meet the expenditure. 
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GAZETTEER 

Balurghai — Headquarters town of the disiriot and 
of the subdivision of the same nanio, situated in 25" 13' 
N. and 88“ 47' E., on the banks of the Atrai river, 
containing a population of 18,121. It contains the dis- 
trict offices, civil and criminal courts, a registration 
office, a college and a high school. The latter is a 
promising institution. There is a large and well found 
hospital-dispensary started princiiially by private 
subscrii)tions, the local zemindar, the late Rajendra 
Nath Sanyal, being a liberal subscriber. There is 
little worth describing in the town of Balurgliat itself. 
It is a very ordinary town in a])i)e:irance, though, being 
situated on the high banks of a fairly large river, it is 
well drained and healthier than many of the places in 
the district. The view from both banUs of the river 
is picturesciue enough especially in the rains. The 
nearest railhead is Kaliaganj, about 60 miles due north- 
west. The Balurghat airport is about two miles north 
of the town. 

Balurghat Subdivlaion — ^'rhe Sadar subdivision 
of the district, lying between 25° 10' and 25" 32' N., 
and 88" 23' and 89“ 01' E.. with an arcai of 5K5.t) s(i. 
miles. It contains a poitulnlioii of 328,1 M, the (ien.sity 
being 560 per sq. mile. Th(‘ number of \ iHages is 
1,048. The subdivision is dixideti for admmisl lat ive 
punioses into five pohc<' sl.iitions, niz., llili. Balurghat, 
Kumarganj, Tapan and (langarampur. It was formed 
in 1947. 

Bansiharl — Headquarlers of the polict* station of 
its name, 39 miles west of Balurghat. and forms the 
imiiortant Injunction of the Mai da -Balurghat road 
and the Baiisihari-Kii.smandi-Kahaganj-Raiganj road. 
There arc public offices m this ixilici' station. Then* 
are many ancient sites within the Ihana vxhich extends 
over an area of 134.2 sq. miles. At Bansihari near the 
bridgt' over the 'Tangan ()ld cur\('d .stones have been 
salvaged and jiroscrvc'd on lla* west(‘m l»ank. Similarly 
at Andharmamk (J.L. 267) on the Malda-Bansihari 
road where the laltcT crosses the Baliakhari, the feriy 
point is known as Patharghata which contains reniaiuH 
of an old sloni* temple. Nairn’s such as Bara Kasha, 
Kismat Kasba, Araji Hujun Kaslia, on ('ithcr side of 
the Malda-Balurgluit road, ni'ar ih'- bonh'r of Malda 
district adjaci'iit to Deotala in Malda are suggestive 
of a string of Muslim forts. The name Habili (J L. 192) 
very near Andharmanik close to tlu* Malda-Bansihari 
road is also suggestive. The road wdiich takes off from 
Malam (J.L. 200), two and a quarter miles south west 
of Bansihari, from the Maldii-Bansihari road and goes 
north, and then WT;st lo Maliandiglu and Altadighi to 
the north-western corner of the 1 liana is an old brick 
paved road and still (contains the remains of an old 
bridge. There is an interesting old mosque at CJopalpur 
(J.L. 123) about 4 miles north of Malum whore the 
road bends to the west. (Tourdighi at Bairahata 
(JJv. 5) is an ancient Hindu tank while Maliandighi 
(J.L. 112) and Altadighi (in JL. 4) arc celebrated 
Muslim tanks. Kasba (J.L. lOS). Bairahata (J.L. 5) 
and Ekdala Bahirhata now m Kusmandi police station 
contain the mins of the seals of Muslim power in the 
15th and 16th centuries The country all around is 
strewn with the ruins of old buildings. In the north 
east Elahabad (J.L. 230) and Sihal, th(* furmer about 
6 * hiiles to the north east of Ban.sihari police station 
and the latter 7 miles to the north east, of Bansihari 
on the Bansihnri-Mahipaldighi road are ancient villages, 
once famous in history. 

Ohuraman — A big village on the Mahananda on 
the south-western border of the district, in the juris- 
diction of the Itahar thana. It is 14 miles from 
Raiganj railway station. It is a considerable grain 
mart, the paddy and other produce grown in the sur- 
rounding country being exported in boats down the 


Mahananda. The Churaman zemindars, an old family 
with considerable estates in the neighbourhood, have 
their home here and their family residence about 
7 miles from Uaigauj is a large and commodious, red 
building with extensive grounds. Tlicre is a Govern- 
ment disjiensary close to the house and boys’ and 
girls’ schools. 

Qangarampur — Village in the Balurghat subdivision 
on I he east bank of the Punarbliaba river. It 
IS situated on a mam rond 32 miles west from Balur- 
ghat town anrl is (he lu'adquarlers of a police station 
127 Htpian* miles m extent. There are so'veral interest- 
ing places in the iieighhoiirhood W'ithin a mile of 
tln' village* there is a sr)len(lid old tank, called Dhal- 
dighi, dating from Muhammadan times, w'here the 
largest ciillh* fair in the di.stiict is held, 'riiis fair is 
a v(*iy old one. but. of n'ceiit years its importance lias 
declinc’d, owing to the coinpelilion of other fairs which 
ha\e coim* into (‘xisleiicc' m tin* vicinity. In Muham- 
maelan times Gangaramiair was calleil Damdama and 
was a front i(‘r mililaiy post. The commander of the 
tnH)])s. called the VVjjyar, is said to have* lived on the 
banks of the Dh.ildiglii tank wdiieh was probably 
(‘Xcavated by the Muhammadans, as its he* from east 
to w'est, see'ins to indicate. In later times und(T British 
lulc namdama was the seal, of a Miinsif as W’ell as of 
a I>aroga. A little above Gangarainpur on the east 
hank of the Punarbliaba are the ('XtiMisive ruins of 
Bannagar, the city of Ban Raja, a mythical Hindu 
monarch a (h'votee of Shiva, who fought with Krishna, 
and is said to have been iilt.imaU'ly overthrown by an 
mfidel race from the W(‘St, jio.ssibly identical with 
Ah*xand(‘r’s Gns'ks. The sit(* of this ancient city 
apiicars to have* firiginally contained (he n'liiams of 
many stone temjdes and other buildings of massive 
architi'cture, hut for eenturies now tlu* ruins Jiave 
si'rved as a quarrv^ for builders all over the district, 
and four pillars of coarse granite and a slab or two of 
sandstone, which form jiart. of a ruined mostpio hut 
clearly have a much earlu’r origin, are all that, is l(‘ft 
of its ancient grandeur. OUkt portions of the mosque 
are of brick and in(l(*ed tin* whoh* site of the city is 
so thickly strewn with bricks that it. is clear that a 
great number of brick buildings must have stood there 
at one time. 1 think it probable that mo.4t, of these 
bricks date miTrly from Muhammadan times, and are 
the remains of the lines m which the troops were 
(piartered The Univr'rsily of GaleiiKa m 1937-8 
uiuh'rtook the* i*xcavalion of Bargarh and brought out 
a rc]H)rt. in 1948 Some of tlu* objects salvaged are 
jireserved in the Asulosh Museum of (Calcutta Uni- 
versity and some are with a local club Prarhya lihnrati 
at Balurghat. Tradition attributes the Tapandighi in 
j)olice station Taiiari is a fine tank more nearly 
re.s<*mbling a lake, which is situated 8 miles south of 
Gangarampiir, to Ban Raja and near it arc many 
remains connected wilh his name Another interesting 
old tank sitiiali’d in the Gangarampiir jurisdiction is 
the Knldighi lying a little to the east, of Dhaldighi. 
Tins tank is attribiitcfl to Kala Rani, cpieen^f Ban 
Raja. Two miles south of Gangarampiir is N^abazar 
(Mauza CJopaljuir) a large grain mart, on the banks of 
the I’unnrbhnba, from which a considerable export of 
paddy is carried on by river. 

Hemtabad— Headquartens of a police station of its 
name in Raiganj subdivision, covering an area of 
74 .s<|. miles A full account of Hemtabad will be 
avjiilahh* in Buchanan Hamilton’s descrijition of the 
division of Hemtabarl published ('Isewhcro in this 
volume as an appendix The de.scription holds good 
to this day. Hemtabad i^ 4 miles north of Bangalbari 
Railway station on the Katihar-Radhikapur Railway 
line. 

Hill — A town at the eastern extremity of the dis- 
trict, which used to be a very important rice centre 
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before the Parliiion of 1M7, having been on the Bengal 
and Assam Jtnilway Line. The denial of the railway 
line* aft<‘r tlif* Partition has diminished the importance 
of tl)(‘ town. Before 1947 Hili used to have 10 to 18 
nee nulls })ijt sinee 19r)0 quite a number of them haA'e 
been diKitiMntled and ro-establishod in places like 
Kardaha, Bansihari, Kaliaganj and Baiganj. Hili also 
used to l)e an irdand ])ort called Hili Bandar on the 
left, bank of the Jamuna river. The boat traffic has 
also died away on account of the Partition. 

Itahar — ^Th(' south -western most thana of Raiganj 
subdivision HiT) s(i. miles in extent. Italiar the head- 
qnarlers of th(‘ police station is situated almost in the 
centre of the j)oliex‘ station. In this ])olice station 
too th(‘re arc' many ancient, sites, otk' of which is 
Churamaii (J.L. 104) which is about 7 miles south by 
west of Itahar. Such names as Subarnapur (J.L. 160), 
on the Maliananda and Indraii (J ]j. 10) on the Sui 
river and Amritakhanda, Rndrakhanda, Brahmakhanda 
on th(' boundary of Itahar in Raiganj police station arc* 
v(’r>^ suggest i\'e of ancient settlements. 

KallaganJ — 'The headquarters of a police station 
in Raiganj subdivision, the jailice station covering an 
area of 120.,'} s(j. miles. Kaliaganj is now the most 
imj)ortant, railway centre in West Dinajpur district, 
th(’ other two ladng Raiganj and Radhikapur. The 
distance fiom Kaliaganj to Balurghat by road is about 
00 miles. Having acquired importance after 1947 as a 
railhead and tin’ centTal point, on the road connecting 
Raiganj with Ikilurghat the jiolicc station has floun.shed 
beyond measure and the more important rice mills of 
the district are now located in Kaliaganj. 

Kardaha — Traditionally Kardaha is the place where 
Krishna cut ofT the 9f)8 hands of liiina Raja and 
burnt thfun Kardaha forms oik' of the important 
zemindari kutcheri(\s of the Dinajpur Raj and has 
several ruins and ti'injiles. It, is now an inqiortant 
grain mart It is situated about 7 rnik's W(‘st of Tajian 
police station on llie east, hank of the Punarbhaba, 
about 8 miles south of Gangarampur. 

KumarganJ — Hi'adquartera of a police station in 
Sadar subdivision north of Balurghat jiolice station. 

The thana is 110.8 sep miles in extent and used to form 
an imporUnt inland [lort on the Atrai, midway betweim 
Dmaj]uir and Balurghat on the Dinajpur-Balurghat 
road. 

Kuamandl — ILauhjuarters of a jiolicc station in 
Raiganj subdivision. The extent- of the thana is 120 s<i. 
miles. The jailice station is about midway between 
Kaliaganj and Bansihari on the Kaliaganj-Bansihari 
road. This police' station is also studded with many 
ancii'iit- sites. 'Fhen* is a raised ridge running aeros.s 
a grc'at length of the thana, which is known as the 
Usliaharan road, over Avhich Aniruddha son of Krishna 
is sii]>j)OHed to have eloj)ed with Lsha, daughter to 
Ban Raja. About seven and lialf miles east of 
Kusmandi is tlu* celebrated Mahipaldighi (J.L. 190) 
and about two mil(*s furtlu'r east, of Mahipaldighi is 
l^anehij^agar (J.L. 217) the aneient site of Panelianagari 
mentioned as unidentified in the History of Bengal 
Vol. lliy R. C. Mazumdar. Ekdala U.L. 197) is 
adjacent to Sihal of Bansihari and about 2 miles to the 
north of Elahabad mentioned before. This Ekdala is 
also an ancient site. At the western corner of 
Kusmandi there is Ekdala Bnhirhata (J.L. 39). The 
thana is sensed by several roads all of which can be 
negotiated by jeep in February. 

Mahipaldighi— This is a large tank by the side of 
the Malda-Dinajpur town road about 7i miles east of 
Kusmandi in the thana headquarters of Kusmandi. It 
is thus described by Buchanan Hamilton: — ^**10 the 
north-C'ast part of this diAusion is a very large tank, 
supposetl to have been dug by Mohipal Raja, and 
called after his name. The sheet of water extends 


I — contd. 

3800 feet from north to south, and 1100 feet from 
east to west. Its depth must be very considerable, as 
the banks are very large. On the banks arc several 
small places of Avorship, both Hindu and Moslem, but 
none of any consequence ; nothing remains to show that 
Mohijial ever resided either at, the tank or at Mohipur, 
near it; but there is a A'ast number of bricks, and 
some stones, that probably belonged to religious 
buildings, that have liecn erected by the person who 
constructed the tank. One of llie stones is evidently the 
lintel of a door, and of the same style as those at 
Bannogar, and may have been brought from the ruins 
of that city. The people in the neighbourhood have 
an idea that, there has been a building in t.he centre 
of the tank; but this is probably devoid of truth, as 
then* is no end to the idle storie^s Avhicli they relate 
concerning tlie lank and Mohipal. Both are considered 
as A'enerable or rather awful, and the Raja is frequently 
invoked in times of danger.” In 1793 a branch factory 
of a larger indigo concern in Malda Avas erected at 
Mahijialdiglii by a Mr. Thomas, who combined the 
functions of indigo jilanter and Baptist Missionary. 
I’ho remains of the old indigo vats are still to be seen 
on the north bank of tlu* tank. It does not appear 
that the factory aa'us ever ver>^ large or prosiierous, or 
that Mr. Thomas had any great succt'ss with hLs mis- 
sion work in that neighbourhood. It is said that 
Mr. Thomas utilised some of the old bricks and stones, 
spoken of by Buchanan Hamilton, in erecting his fac- 
tory buildings. It was hen* that, William Canw the 
missionary, linguist, and horticulturist, first set iq) his 
mission and perhaps his first printing press, in tlu* first, 
yeai‘ of nineteenth century. The tank with its lofty 
(‘inbankments covered Avitli well groAvn trees, and its 
great expan.s(* of water fringetl AVith tall feather>'- 
to])ped roods, is one of the most beautiful spots in the 
district, and something of grandeur and mystery still 
clings to it. A remarkable thing about this tank js 
that fi.sh of the carp family caught m it are so tough 
and oily as t.o b(' quite uneatable. TJie flesh indeed 
IS said to rc,semble rubber in consistency. 

Naral — This is a village in Gangararnjmr thana 
(J.L. 102) about 4 miles east of Gangarampur police 
station on the Gangarampur-Btilurghat, road and about 
2 miles north-AA^esl of the junction of the old Dinajpur- 
Miirshidabad road. There are ruins of a.s many as 
8 tombs said to be those of old Mughal generals, Avho 
during their Assam expeditions fell victims to fever or 
epidemic. 

Raiganj — Headquarters of the Raiganj subdivision 
about 80 miles west of Balurghat. It is the centre of a 
])oIire station 186.4 sq. miles and is also a railway 
station. Raiganj is, next to Balurghat,, the largest and 
mo.st important centre in the district. The population 
at the last census was returned as 15,473. Tlu* greater 
part of the town and surrounding country used to be 
owned by the Maharaja of Dinajpur, who has a large 
kdchhahn there, and who founded tin* charitable dis- 
pf'nsary. He dcriA^es a considerable firofit from the 
market, in which fish is an important commodity. The 
Churaman zemindars also have valuable property in 
the town. A considerable trade is carried on in jute 
and oil-seeds, and, besides many jute godowns belonging 
to native merchants, the large Greek firm of Rally 
Brothers had a jute press near the railway station. 
I'hc river Kulik runs through the town and there is. a 
brisk trade by boat during the rains. Kasba Mahaso 
(J.L. 176) barely a mile west of Hemtabad and Chhoto 
Barua (J.L. 184), about 3 miles south west of Kasba 
Mahaso on the Kaliaganj -Raiganj road, in which can 
he seen the remains of Badsah-ka-takht, are now in 
Raiganj police station. 

Raiganj Subdivision— The western subdivision of 
the district lying between 25® 15' and 25® W north 
latitude and 88® 02' and 88® 23' cast longitude. 'Tlie 
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pubdivision, created in 1947 extends over an area of 
800 sq. miles, has a population of 392,459 and consists 
of the police stations — ^Bansihari, Kusmandi. Kaliap;ani, 
Hcmtabad, RaiRanj and Itahar. The heanquarters of 
the subdivision is at Raiganj on the Kulik rivcM*. Part 
of the former Katihar-Parbatipur line runs through this 
subdivision which has four niilway stations — Itaipinj, 
Bangalbari, Kaliaganj and Radhikapur. lieyond 
Radhikapur the railway line enters East Bengal. I'lns 
subdivision is one of the most important centri's of 
jute in North Bengal, the land being fertile and con- 
taining much pali soil. It is now opened uj) by two 
important highways. The highway Balurghat-Bansiluiri- 
Kusmandi-Kaliaganj-Henitabad-Raiganj is expected to 
join National Highway No. 31 or the Bdiar- Assam 
road while tin* Malda-Bansihari highway has openc*d up 
the south. Within this subdivision tlu* Raiganj- 
Itahar-Churaman road, the Raiganj-Bindol naid, the 
ancient Raiganj-Itahar-Pandua road i)arl. of which is 
called the Makdam band, I, he Pandua-Oazol-lh'habanda- 
Raghunat-hpur-Kaliaganj road, the Bansihari-Birol road 
are all remains of a fine net-work of roads connecting 
important sections of this subdivision. 


Santosh or Mahlsantoshgarh (J.T;. 71 Santosh 

Palashdanga). About 5 miles due west of Balurghat. 
There are ruins of an extensive Garh or Fort in this 
place, with a tank to the south of the fort. There are 
als<^ ruins of a large house to the south of this tank, 
suppo.s('d to be the Assembly Hall of a Hindu ruler. 
There is a Duma m front of the garh \vhere there are 
2 Mushm gra^es one l>cside the other. 

Tapan— Ib'adcpiarters of the ])ohee station of its 
name in Sadar subdivision, the arc'a of the i)ohce 
station being 170.3 st]. miles. 'J'his mu.st. be a v(‘ry 
ancient ])lace. There is a large tank called Tapaiidighi 
which is th<‘ biggest sheet of artiticial water in the 
di.strict. Tradition says that it is the tank at which 
Ban Baja used to offer his tarpau. There are ruins of 
2 Muslim forts at Kasl>a (J.T;. G4) and Kasba Madluib- 
I)ur (.1 L. 05), while there are large mounds sugg(‘sting 
i>uri('d structures at T>\vipkhanda (J.li. 140) barely 
2 miles to the east, 'bapan is on the junction of the 
Kardaha-Balurglmt road with the CJangarampiir- 
l*orsha road. 
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An Account of Land Management in the District of West Dinajpur, 1870*19S2 


Th(‘ fiRiires rtiltitcd in Sections I to IV all refer to 
undivided Dinajpur district. 


The 

1871 


])resent area of Dinajpur district after recent 
transfers is returned t)y tlu' lioundjiry 
( -oinmission at 4,(K)r>-11 stpmie miles 
or 2,020,889 acres. In 1870 the 
Colh'ctor estiinaled that 2,0.T2,287 
acres wi'H' actually under cnltivalnm, 
namely 1,010,148 acres under rice, 
and 841,, '138 acres umh'r other ciops. 


I 

W. W. Hunter’s 
Statistical Ac- 
count of Dinaj- 
pur 

201,801 under jule 


GerH'rally siieakinjr a cultivator’s entire liohlinij is 
under rice, with the exception of a small patch around 
the homestead on which ho raises crops of vegetables. 

No improvement seems to have taken place in the 
quality of rice Rrown in Dinajiuir; but tlic C’ollector 
repoits that a Ki'eat deal of marsh land, formerly waste, 
has been brought unrkjr rice cultivation within the 
last 25 years. The soil apT>ears tf) have decreased in 
productive power by over-cropping; it is said that the 
land now produces less by one-fifth than what it did 
25 years ago. 

Sugarcane cultivation appears to have declined m 
Dinajiiur district; and on this subject I extract the 
following remarks from the Ib'venue Sur\eyors (Miiior 
Sherwill) report: “In former years the cultivalion of 
sugarcfiiie was carried to a much greater extent than 
it is now in l>inaj])ur. Various reasons arc assigned 
for its decline. Among others it is asserted that the 
land has become loss favourable to its growth since 
the waters of the old Tista have left this part of the 
country. However this may lx*, the delcrioral ion of 
the cane is unquestionable.” 

At harvest and seed time gangs of labourers come to 
Dinajpur from Purnea and other districts for field work, 
and are paid in money either by the day or month. 
Many permanent labourers are employed on the hold- 
ings of larger agriculturists; they arc paid a small 
money wage in addition to their food, but never by a 
share of the crop. Many husbandmen who have a 
larger holding which they can cultivate with their own 
hands instead of employing hired labour for the purpose, 
make over the laijd on a metayer tenant to another 
person to cultivate. The landlord advances the seed, 
the tenant finding labour, oxen and implements. At 
harvest time after the crop has been gathered in. the 
seed grain originally advanced is re])uid, and the balam^e 
shared equally bet^^een the proprietor and the culti- 
vator. Occasionally the kind are provided by the 
landlord who in this case receives a larger share of the 
crop than if the cultivator had to find them. Occasion- 
ally also it happens that the landlord makes a money 
advance as well, but such instances are extremely rare. 
Women and children arc largely employed for field work. 

Of the total surpliLS rice of Dinajpur it is roughly 
estimated that one-half is exported to the north-western 
provinces by way of the I'angan, Kulik, Purnabhaba 
and other streams into the Mahananda and so into the 
Ganges; and that the remaining half is exported south- 
wards. Most of the exports to Calcutta come by way 
of Atrai into the Mathabhanga. A little also finds its 
way down the Mahananda and on to Calcutta by way 
of the Jalangi route. The traffic on the Atrai river to 
Calcutta goes almost entirely down the Mathabhanga 
till the middle of October; after which if the Mathar 
bhanga gets diy it tobs round by the Sundarbans or 
by way of the E. B. Railway. In 1872, 844,424 maunds 
or 30,822 tons, in 1873, 789,420 maunds or 28,808 tons 
of rice were exported. The whole of this, however, 
is not Dinajpur produce. A great deal of the rice of 


the west and south-wo.st of Rangpur district is ool- 
lected at the Dinajpur marts on the Atrai and Karatoya 
and so sent to (\dcut1a. Of the marls Patiram, Kumar- 
gjLiij, Chandgfinj, Kaliaganj, Chak Gopal, Fakirganj, 
Ranguniuti, I’iiglibaudur, Sjimjia, Bnihunipur and Balur- 
ghiit are all on the Atrai river and in Dinajpur dis- 
trict. All the.se marts are in close proximity to each 
other. 

' Yield per acre— A good average yi(‘ld from land 
paving a rent of Ks. 1 [S- ])er bigha or 9s|- an acre is 
.slateil 1)V the (^illt'clor lo be from 8 to 10 mds. of paddy 
per higha or 171 b) 22 cvvls. jier acre. Exceptionally 
good land wliicli jiavs as high as Rs 3/- per bigha or 
18s/- p('r acre, should yield 16 to 17 maunds of paddy 
jier bigha or from .35 to 37 cwts. jier acre. Upon some 
lands a second crop of pulses or oilseeds is grown. 
Khmr land produce.^ only one nee crop in the year. 
But pfdi land ])ro(liic(>s the ana or autumn rice toge- 
ther with a cold weatlier crop of pulses or oilseeds. 
The Collector considers that a good return from land 
3 Ui‘lding both crops and paying a rental of Rs. 1/8/- 
a bigha or 9s/- an acre would be 9i to 12 maunds of 
jirodiiee per biglja equiviilent to from 20 to 26 cwts. 
]M‘r ncie; and from land at Rs. .3/- yier bigha or 18s/- 
an acre 18 to 20 maunds of produce per bigha equi- 
Aal(‘nt to from .39 to 44 ewis. per acre. These estimates 
aie l)as(‘(l on l-lir' standard bigha of 14,400 square feet. 

Average land per agricultural family — A farm of 5 
jiloughs or about 25 acres in extent is considered a 
large holding for a peasant; but some of them culti- 
vate as much as 12 ploughs or 60 acres. Three ploughs 
or 15 acres is considered a comfortable holding; and 
indeed a cultivator could maintain a small family from 
a single i>luiigh of five acres of land, although lie would 
not 1)0 so W(‘ll off as a re.spectable retail shopkeeper. 
As a class the husbandmen are generally in debt. The 
land IS chiefly held by tenants at will ; the proportion 
of cultivators with occupancy rights in the soil does 
not, in the opinion of the Collector, exceed one in 
every live of the geiKTal body of cultivators. There 
are very few husbandmen indeed who hold their lands 
under a right of occupancy, and who are at the same 
time exempt from enhancement of rent. No class of 
.small projiriotors exists in Dinajpur district who own, 
occupy and cultivate thf'ir hereditary lands themselves, 
without either a zamindar or superior landlord of any 
sort above them, or a sub-tenant or labourer of any 
sort below them. 

Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout the dia- 

II Imoerlal supply the aman 

niiTAtf Ann winter crop grown on low lands and 
1881 ^usually transplanted furnishes from 80 
to 96 per C('nt. The au8 or autumn crop 
grown on high lands, about 17 per cent; the boro or 
spring cro}> grown on the borders of marshes and 
rivers in certain tracts supplies from 4 to 8 per cent. 
This last, is the only crop m the district which demands 
irrigation and the water required is easily obtained 
from the immediate neighbourhood. Thou^ the area 
of rice cultivation has widely extended in recent yean, 
it is said that the productive powers of the soil have 
decreased owing to over-cropping. Among miscella- 
neous crops may be mentioned maize and millet, pulses, 
oilseeds, tobacco, jute, sugarcane, pan. The Naples 
grown for export are rice, jute and tobacco. The cul- 
tivation of sugarcane is on the decline. 

Khior land is never allowed to lie fallow. But pali 
requires an occasional rest of about one year in^eveiy 
five. The principle of the rotation of crops is not 
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known. There is still a good deal of spare land capa> 
ble of cultivation, to be found in the south of the dis- 
trict. 

There is little peculiarity in th(‘ land l(‘nures of ])i- 
najpur. It is estimated tlint over five-eiuhthH of the 
total area of the district the superior landlords liave 
parted with their riRlits in f:i\our ol any ollioi- inrlaifnr 
tenure holders. Only a small fraclmn of I he cultiva- 
tors have won these rijrhls of o((‘U))am‘V of conti- 
nuous holding of inore than 12 years. Tlie great ma- 
jority are mere tenants at will. 

Yield per acre — Tli(‘ uveraiiie proiliu-e of an acre of 
good rice land ri'nting at ib aI>ont 20 fwt'. of rica* 
Exceptionally good lands will sometimes yield as much 
us 37 ewts. per acre. 

Ill 1903-04 — Not availahle. 

The following is a statenu'iit of land emi)loymeiit in 


IV DIstrlot till’ district 

— 


Gazetteer. 

1912 



Description 


Area 

Area of the district 


3,9*16 sq. milo-s. 

Area under rice 


998.700 acri’S or 79*0 
cent. of 
ill('lK‘t (TO])l)(’{l 
an ’a 

Aman rice 

• • 

08*7 p('r cent, of 
t!i(' net cropped 
are;i 

Aub or autumn ricxi 

•• 

10 iK'v cent., of 
tlieni't ero]tp(’(l 
ari'.'i 

Boro rice 


Vi'vy small area 

Jute 


92, (XK) acri’s 

Elape and mustard 


90, (XX) aeics 

Sugarcane 


25.(XK) aeivs 

Tobacco 


9.H(X) aen’s 

Area not available for cultiva- 


tion (rivers, beels, and 

pri- 


vate sal forests) 

r)00,(XX) Mcri’s 

Cultiirable waste, othc’r 

than 


fallows . . 


2.37,0,30 ar-n’.s 

Current fallows . . 

. . 

/)05,080 acres 


A little less than half the area of the district is culti- 
vated. It is thus apparent that then’ still consider- 
able room for expansion of cultivatioTi. Itico la Htill 
by far the most important crop, notwithstanding the 
rise in importance of jute in recent years. The prin- 
cipal crops are winter rice, aiitunm rice, lute and rape 
and mustard. 

In the northern half of the district the soil is light ash 
coloured sandy loam changing gradually as one proceeds 
south to a stiff clay of similar colour. The former 
goes by the name of Pali, is veiy retentix e of moisture 
aUef is capable of producing two ('rops; the latter is 
known as Khior and ordinarily bears not a single 
crop. In the southern or khiitr area isolated pat- 
ches of laterite soil are to bo found hero and there, 
especially on both sides of some of the larger rivers 
like the Atrai. Nowadays the beds of most of the rivers 
are deep and wide and the deposit of sand or silt by 
floods is no longer a factor to be reckoned with seriously 
over the greater part of the district. In the lower 
reaches of the Nagar, Pumabhaba and Mahananda 


owing to the lowness of tlie river banks floods are of 
yearly occurrence and large strelclios of country 
are on this account given up to jungle or bear only 
occa.sionally crops of how or spring ric*e, which is 
reaped just before rivers rise. Common rotations are 
autumn rice followed by mustard and jute followed 
by winter rice or pulse. In the extrcim; south of the 
district the Barind makes its appearance. The higher 
ground in this tract is generally barren and little attempt 
IS made to cultivate it, though with time and deter- 
imnaliori (his can bo doni’ succensfully. The low ground 
IS a stiff clay of reddish colour and is excellent winter 
ric(‘ land, though like the Khioi aiea it doi’s not lend 
itself to the cultivation of any other crop. 

'riiero an* at the i)resent day no embankments of 
any importance in tlu’ district though some traces of 
f'arller works of this nature may be seen here and there. 
I’lie most noticeable of these is a long straight embank- 
ment called vKthdam bund running Irom Gajol in 
Malda to Baiganj. 'Fins einbaiikmeiit dates from 
Mohammedan times Its object was ])artly to keep out 
wiib'r from the Nagar river which almost annually over- 
flows its banks, and rcndcra many thousands of acres 
unculturable, and partly to serve as a highway to the 
low-lying country on the south-western border. 


Yield per acre: Not available. 

Average land per agricultural family — Tlie average 
siz(‘ lioldmg in \)os.s(‘asi(Ui of several clubses of culti- 
vators is as follows: — 


( Jeneral average 

Raiyats at, fixed rates of n'uts 

Settled raiyats 

Occupaney 

Non-o(*cu})ancy 

Un(i(’r-ra iy ats 


3*10 acres 
7-29 „ 

:m5 „ 
2-54 „ 

2-30 „ 

•26 „ 


All accurate estimate of the rati’ at whicji cultivation 
in the district has extended is impossible, us the culti- 
vati’d area has nevi’i* been propi’rly iiMivrtaini’d. The 
Revenue Survey of 1861-63 took no account of culti- 
\a1ed ari’a, and the figures given in the annual reports 
are more or less guess-work. It is probable that between 
the beginning of the last century and the time of tlii’ 
Kevi'iiue Survey tliere was little progress made in this 
direction, as the Revenue Surveyor siieaks of large 
tracts being covered with dense trees and grass jungle, 
mlested with wild animals. Afti’i- the faniini’ of 1873-74 
pricf’ of food-grains began to risi’ and agriculture' at one/* 
begun to assume a more attractive aspijct. As the 
local cultivafors W'ere ill-siiiteet to the hard work in- 
M>lved in clearing heavy jungle, the Manager of the 
hin’d (’.state made the experiment of importing Santhals 
from the Saiitlial Purganas. The experiment was att- 
<’m]d,ed with such seriousness that many zemindars 
imitated his examido and since then these settlers have 
been migrating into the districts in ever inyeasiiig 
numbers, with the re.sult that this extensive jungle 
tract has to a great, extent bei'ii brought nnde^ culti- 
vation, and the cultivated area of the district has been 
increa.sed by about one-third. It must not be supposed 
that these Saiilhal settlers retained possession of all the 
jungle lands that they had acquired. The general 
practice is for the zemindar to settle the lands to be 
cleared with them for a period of years at a very low 
rate. At the expiry of the period, tlu' land having 
been brought under cultivation and having p^eatly gone 
up in value in consequence, the rent is raised to the 
level of that of similar lands in the neighbourhood, 
whereupon the Santhals promptly move on to some 
other spot where uncultivated waste lands are to be had. 
While the native Bengalee cultivators take their place. 

There has up to date been little or no advance in the 
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(lircTlK)n nf inii)rovrinont in aKrif’iilt'jral pruclior. Tho 
only nKricultiiral improvement if such it can be called 
wliicli lias really Hiiecceerlcd in tho district, is the sub- 
stitution of the iron suKarcane mill for the primitive 
wooden machine, with the result that a larger percentage 
of juice than before is obtained from the canes. 

In the settlement tho difference between culturable 
and uncuiturabic; fallow or jungle were 
V Settlement sometiines artificial, and the i(h*as of 

1934-40 mcinbcMs of tlie staff might, vary. Tlie 
term “culturable fallow” was rar<'ly used, 
and l)ig stn’t.ithes of grass land or wnkhtu whi<-h liad 
n(*v(’r been ploughed or had been fallow for ovit thri*e 
years ajijx'ar in 11i(‘ slaliMuenl. below under “old fallow” 
(culturabh' Imt not cult n'ateil ). 'Flic n<’t ivsiilt is that 
of the land class’i'd as “(hdturable fil.h(*r than ciirrcmt. 
fallow” that imdcu* bamboos, that, clung grass and sal 
woofl.s totalling soiiu' 92,0(K) acres in all is not, really 
availabh' for cullivation for it is alriaidy jiroducing 
arl.icl(‘s which arc valuable, or indeed, as baml»oos, in- 
disfx'iisible for the agricultural community. Kven the 
old fallow and jx’rh.'ips the culturable jiingh* hardly <‘an 
be rc'garded as mfiilable for further eultival ion ami this 
includes liigh arid w(n(Jans and Jieath.s, the jiooresl. land 
m the district.. 

It is significant that J>ina.ipnr, witli its scanty popula- 
tion, has as large a iiroportion of its urea umler crop, 
as neighbouring districts witli a niucli densc'r ]X)])ula- 
iion. Indeed if land area alone is considered a greater 
proportion of the Dinajpnr district is cropped than of 
tho Malda district. The Dinajpur figure is 77.7 pier 
cent, agaiu.st 73.3 jxm* cent, for Mulda.. Tlx' explanation is 
that those other districls hav(' a far higlxT propxirtion 
of two-crof)ix'd land and jxis.'^ibly (hat crop yiehls are 
lower in Dinajfxir than in some other districts. 
Actually the Malda and lbing])ur »Sctt,lrmf'nt Rejiorts 
both give esliniatcs of jiaddy and jute yields which are 
not very difffTent from those obtained from Dinajpur. 
So the explanation of low yields may not hold, but in 
addition to the land of doublc*-croj)ping one may sug- 
gi*st the absence of siibsidiaiy sources of imoine and the 
absence of valuable cash crops, grown in Rangjiur as 
the reason for high proportion of sown area and low 
T>opulation. Agricnllun’ in fact in Dinajpur is exten- 
sive and not internsn e. Duly 9i per cent, of tlx' net 
cropped area is (htfnsli, twice-cropped, against 27.3 per 
cent, in Malda and 41 per cent, in Rnngpur. Only the 
paddy growing districts of the south and west, such as 
Birblium, 24-Parganas and Khulna have less. 

No study of the economic condition of the agricultu- 
rists of the district would be complete without mention 
of the adhi system or half-share cultivation. The sys- 
tem is both W'ide-sfiread and ancient. With rc’gard to 
its antiquity Buchanan Hamilton classes “shan'- 
culti valors” wdth common labourers, and “low artificers” 
such as bosket-makers and washermen among the poorest 
class of the societ.y. The adhiars are, however, ratlier 
bettor than labourers. Their number is stated to be 
“very fionsidcrable.” They were men who had one or 
two ploughs which they worked themselves. If they 
could work more land they took more in adhi, and for 
six months in the year they, together with the small 
raiyats were financed by the big cultivators of the over- 
thirty-acres class by advances in cash and grain. 
In 1938 the net sown area shown as cultivated by adhiars 
varied from over 24 i>er cent, in Bansahari to 13 piT cent, 
in Kaliaganj and Kushmandi. There is general agree- 
ment that these figures are on the side of under-state- 
ment. The variations between different thanas probably 
represent a real difference and not just slack work. 

The system is ideal for paddy. All crop which re- 
quires little coital and no expensive operations like 
weeding, watering, or ditching, such as are necessary for 


growing jute, onions, sugarcane or chillies. One paddy 
can be grown veiy successfully by a man who has no 
capital except his own strength and ploughs and cattle. 

Out of 1,524 adhiars 692 held less than one acre in 
tenancy right and a further 618 between one and five 
acres. That is, four-fifths of the adhiars held less land 
than is necessary to maintain a family and have to take 
ndhi land in addition. As many as 103 were shown as 
liaving over ten acres. J'erhaps co-sharers’ lands were 
ineluded, but it was agreed that a number of substantial 
<*ultivat.ors take settlement of adhi lands to get extra 
l)?*ofits and to secure maximum employment of their 
stock. It is not usually for the same adhinr to remain 
long on the same jiiece of ground. Indeed the attrac- 
tjon of the system is that men can be changed, or 
could try tlieir fortunes elsewhere every fresh season. 

The following show.s in percentage the duration of adhi 


land Ix'ld by jiresent. udkiar: 

Ui) to 3 years . . . . 56 

3 to 6 years . . . . 23 

(> to 12 years . . . . 11 

Over 12 years .. .. 10 


Such a statement must be accepted with caution and 
many among the Settlement staff thought that through 
fear that long po.saes.sion would create a riglit, ihe laiid- 
lK)i<l(‘rs understated the length of time the adhim liad 
be»'U in possession, and frightened the adliiar into con- 
s(*iit. Nevertheless as ndurns are more or less uniform 
there is truth in these figures. 

A certain number of peojile give land iii adhi because 
they are incapable through widowho 9 d, minority, or old 
age and from sicknese from cultivating themselves and 
supervising work of labourers. But the enquiries made 
by the kanungos working for the Land Revenue Commi- 
ssion clearly proved that most land is given to adhiars 
because tho raiyat or jotedar has got more land than 
he con cultivate himself, even if he and his family worked 
full time on the land. 

Although the extent of the syst.em is some indicMion 
of its popularity, there is evidence that most jotedars 
of cultivating stock prefer to cultivate by their own 
l>lough.s, or by hired labourers, and give land in adhi 
because they have not time to superintend the work on 
all their lands. Big Muslim or Rajbang^hi jotedars 
may cultivate as many as 100 bighas by tJieir own plou- 
ghs and labourers, and one Moliisya jotedar was reported 
to k(‘cp as many as 138 ploughs. Such people .say that 
“nij hal” is more profitable than cultivation through 
adhiars. But poor soil may be better cultivated through 
adinars, because it is better to get liaff of anything than 
to lose money on paying for labourers. The unfortunate 
adhiar, being anxious to make any sort of income, has to 
take any land offered. 

On the other hand, the non-resident, or non-agricul- 
tural man who has land, prefers to cultivate through 
adhiars. It is said “Adhi is more suited for gentlemen.” 

Any jiroposal to give tenant rights to adhiars must be 
considered in the light of local ideas as to customary 
rights. The argument for making adhiars into tenamts 
is that the adhiar is essentially a peasant; a man who 
cultivates tlie land for his family subsistence, using his 
own plough and cattle; that his present position is pre- 
carious, and it is not in the public interest to have a 
large mass of people in the countiyside with no perma- 
nent interest in the soil. It is true that the adhiar holds 
a precarious position and instances have been found by 
the threat of withholding adhi settlement has been used 
to force surrender in social quarrels, and civil and 
communal litigation. 
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The argument for refusing to extend rights to adhiars, 
is that the adhiars do not regard themselves as having 
any rights; that they change their land and their “gin” 
(the joledars) very frequently; and generally, by the 
custom of the country arc regarded more as a servant 
of the jotedar or landlord than as independent land- 
holders. They are mostly the poorer villagers and the 
jotedars finance them through the difficult months. The 
jotedar also decides what crop is grown, and it is fre- 
quently divided at the khamar, or other place appoin- 
ted by the jotedar, a sign of the master and servant 
relationship. 

It is likely that the harya or adki system requires 
different ti-eatment in different parts of the province; 
but the balance of advantage in dealing with the adhuir 
of Dinajpur would .«eein to be on the side of inaction, 
and of non-intervention, until it is more evident than it 
is now, that the adhiars themselves really want more 
permanent rights. 

Yield per acre and fertility of the soil — The district 
average may be [Uit at about 17 maiinds aii acre for aman 
paddy. lOxperiments were carefully undertaken and 
individual experiments range from 6 maiinds per acre to 
30 maunds per acre. But the fact tJiat the general trend 
of BO many experiments over five seasons is ao similar, 
is some giiarantc'c of the general aecuraey of the results 
winch are 1.7 maunds of unhusked paddy on one-tenth 
of an acre of land. It does not, howeNcr, follow that a. 
cultivator will get 17 maunds an acre from a holding of 
several acres of rice land, particularly after allowing 
for deterioration and waste in golas. 

Alls jaiddy—The estimate of the staff based on their 
own local knowledge and local information is that the 
yield averages about 12 maunds an acre. 

Boro i)addy — A very few crop-cutting experiments 
were done on bow, wliieh show 23 maunds to the acre, 
almost the same as the 24 maunds given by the 
Settlement Officer of Malda. 

If the cultivators themselves are to be believed, the 
fertility of the soil is decreasing, for on all sides one 
hears the complaint that the soil does not give as much 
tua it did. It is difficult to examine this complaint ob- 
jectively, for there is so little evidence as to what crop 
yields are now, or were at different times in the past. 
The average yield of winter nee, as shown by 280 ex- 
periments of one-tenth of acres appears to be 17 maunds 
to the acre. The Director of Agriculture’s figure is 21 
maunds, though 1 believe this to be somewhat too high. 
If cultivators’ own statements were to be believed, tlie 
yield would have to be put at about 6 maunds an acre. 
One must refer lo Buchanan Hamilton for any serious 
estimates of yields in the past. He quotes some farm 
accounts given him by actual cultivators, and these place 
the actual yield of aman paddy grown as a single crop 
at 30 maunds an acre and from 18 to 36, with on average 
of 28. These were the cultivators’ own statements and 
cultivators are no more likely to have overstated their 
crops then than now. This, for what it is worth, is some 
indication that the outturn of paddy is rather less. Shor- 
will’s Revenue Survey Report did not venture to give 
any estimate of yields, but in 1870 the Collector reported 
to Hunter for his Statistical Account that a good 
•average yield from land paying a rent of Rs. l/8/-pcr 
bigha is from 8 to 10 maunds of paddy a bigha, i.c., 
24 to 30 maunds an acre. This is a much higher figure 
than any one would assert today to be a normal out- 
turn of paddy, but the Collector’s justification for his 
estimate is unknown, and susi)icion is thrown upon 
his statement by the reference to Rs. 1/8/- a bigha or 
Rs. 4/8/- an acre. Such a rent is most unusual today, 
being more than twice the district average for raiyati 
rent, and is altogether incredible for any but a freak 
rent in 1870. Also a few pages earlier there appears a 


statement “The soil appears to have decrea^d in pro- 
ductive power by over-cropping; and it is said that the 
land now produces less by onc-fiflh than what it did 
25 years ago.” Things ucn lt arc wliat they were. At the 
sumo time a Deputy C’tillector rc'portmg to Hunter 
from Rangpur put the yield of aman rice from one-crop 
land at 21 maunds an acre, and from tw'o-crop land at 
15 maunds an acre, figures which do not vary greatly 
from present estimate's, and it is not obvious why yield 
in Dinajpur should ha\t‘ Ix'eu so much more Miau in 
Rangpur. One must conclude, therefore, that wliat tin* 
Ckilh'clor wrote in 1S70, is ])oor evidence that tlie 
yields arc less, though as regards rice, the opinion must 
be recoixicd tluit thi'n* is some reason lo believe that 
outturns are less, but that the luatUM- is vciy open. For 
other crops there is no evidence that yields have in any 
wav diminished, but ralhf’r tin* contrary. Buclianau 
Hamilton puts the yield of miislaid seed at 5i mamids 
an acre — not v(‘ry differeiit from Si'f.tlcnient figures — and 
of jute, at 9 maunds an acre, as against the 6 of cultiva- 
tors’ own statements, but. e\eii his estimate is much 
lower than any ligure which is acci’pled today. 

The opinion of those wlu> have work(‘d long in the 
distiict is that cultivation here com]»ares unfavourably 
with what IS sei'U elsi'where, m Rangpur for instance. 
Attention has bei'ii drawn lo the low proportion of two- 
crop land in th(' district. ()iu‘ cannot afford to ignore 
the possibility that under Bengal conditions and with the 
Dinajpur cultivators’ limib'd desires, a population of 
under (KK) to th(‘ square mile is not enough to grow two 
crops an year, or to gi‘t much more out of the soil than 
IS obtaiiK'd now. As it is, grc'at nuiut)er of Bihari and 
Hanthal labourers conii's into the district every winter to 
h('lp with the harvesting. Moreover, it appears that 
])loughing, harrowing, and weeding are all done less 
thoroughly than in Rangpur. Tlie soil is worked to leas 
finencaa than what is seen elsewhere. Jjarge clods are 
left about and the “iiiugiir” or clod-breaking mallet is 
comparatively little used. Again we(*dmg of jute and 
aus paddy is haphazard. Many peorile have commented 
upon the casual or half-hearted way m w’hich the summer 
crops are weeded in the north of the district. 

Average land per agricultural family — ^I'he same 
figures have been tabulated from the Economic Enquiries 
made by Assi.stant Setthmiont Officers. It was noted 
that though a fe\Y lUO-acn' land were available, 
there were no giants who hc'ld thousands. The 
results may be compared with those obtained from the 
Jjund K(‘veiiue C-ommission. The enquiries of the 
Land Revenue Officer show that about five-eights of 
the persons m 3/4tli of tlit; funiili(.*s held less than five 
acres of raiyati land, and hence must, in all probabi- 
lity, have some source of mconie other than those lands. 
The enquiries of Assistant Sf^ttlcment Officers over 
four years show that families which include between a 
third and a quarter of the total population are in pos- 
session of rather less than two-thirds of the land. 

The following is a statement of land employment in 
the district as at present constituted — 


Description 


Area sown — 

• 

(o) Bhadoi 

76,123 acres 

(b) Aghani 

652,895 „ 

(c) Rabi 

90,687 „ 

id) Others, c.fj., mango, til, pan, 
plantain, guavas, etc. 

7.487 „ 

Total 

727,192 

Dofasli 

53,700 acres 

Net area sown 

673,492 „ 

Current fallows 

33,708 „ 

Culturabh' area other than cur- 
rent fallows 

88,544 „ 


Area not available for cultivation 91,422 „ 
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Dcscriplion Area 

Tolul uncultivated area (current 
fallow, cullurablo area other 
than current fallowR and area 
not available for cultivation) . . 21.3,734 acres 

Area of the district .. 890,904 „ 

Irrigated area 


The general tendency of the agriculturist is to grow 
as much aman as they can. The other crops grown 
include jute, rabi and tobacco. The general producti- 
vity has been deterK>rating slightly. Proper manuring 
is rare, nor any rest given to the lands. Fresh silt 
depo.Rjts do not play any conspicuous part. The 
acreages under amaHj robi end bhodoi are given 
below: — 


The following is a statement of 

crops in the 

district : — 

Description 

Area 


Rice — 

(a) Aus 

51,895 acres 

(6) Aman 

534,656 

I* 

(c) Boro 

1,008 

•» 

Wheat 

3,195 


Barley 

4,037 


Gram (pulse) 

3,426 


Other foodgrains including pulses 

10,662 


Oilsccd.s — 

(a) Linseed 

1,138 


(5) Til 

308 


(c) Rape and mustard 

52,671 


Sugarcane 

1,757 

yi 

Jute 

20,570 

tf 

Tobacco 

1.459 


Fodder crops, including Joar and 

Kalai 

555 

If 

Fruits 

4,365 

19 

Potato 

4,229 

»» 

Total area sown 

727,192 


Area sown more than once 

53,700 

f » 

Net area sown 

673,493 

»9 


A very high proportion of land in this district is 


VI Ishaque f^ultivated by buivadain, the owmerslup 
Survey \ concentrated in the liands of iiiorc' 

1944-45 jotedars known us the dcoa^ 

nuns. 

The following agricultural statistics are given for a 
little less than the district area: — 



Cultivated 

Cultivated 

Uncultur- 


area and its 

waste and its 

abl(‘ waste 


percentage 

l»ercentage 

and its 


to the total 

to the total 

))ere('ntag(* 


area 

area 

to the total 




area 

Ishaque Survey . . 

599,577 

57,055 

95,191 


80 

7 

13 

Settlement (1934- 

583,035 

94,012 

85,360 

40) .. .. 

%7 

12 

11 


Unde^this survey there were 6,249 acres of forests 
and jungles and 20,057 acres under various descriptions 
of water. 

The portion under sal forests is productive addition 
to the economic resources of the district. But that 
under other forests^ beels and marshy lands, is waste. 
If reclaimed, this would not only add to the acreage 
under cultivation of crops, but it would also go in 
improving the health of the district. The acreage 
under culturable waste has decreased and that under 
unoulturable waste almost constant. The decrease in 
the acreage under culturable waste may be attributed 
to the higher prices in the agricultural commodities in 
recent years. 


Crop 

Aman 

Rabi 

Bhadoi 


Ishaque Survey Settlement 


512,916 504,606 

46,642 60,566 

56,526 48,329 


It will appear from the above that acreage under 
rabi has decreased and that under aman and bhadoi 
has increased. The incroa.se in the acreage under 
aman paddy may be attributed to favourable weather 
conditions. 

The following is a statement of crops in the 
districl : — 
i^iddy— 

(a) Aman . . . . . . 538,942 

(b) Alls .. .. .. 73,907 

(c) Boro .. .. .. 212 


Total 


613.061 


Wheat 

Bailey 

Gram (pulse) 

Total area under cereals and pulse.s (other 
t han rice) 

Sugarcane 
Uil.seed.s - 

(a) Til 

(b) Rape and mustard 
Potato 

Jute 

Mango 

Tobacco 

Area not available for cultivation including 
water 

Culturable area but not yet cultivated : — 

(a) Culturable waste 

(b) Jungles 


3,102 

5,694 

5,173 


26.734 

1,647 

195 

34,010 

2,939 

16,254 

4,036 

1,559 

101,745 

45,613 

8,813 


Total .. .. 66,730 


Total area of the di.strict . . . . 885,426 


The following is a comparative statement of Ishaque 
Survey and District Settlements figures: — 


Dcscrtpl ion 

Ishaque 

Survey 

Settlement 

Difference 

Uncult urable waste 

including water 

101,743 

91.422 

+ 

10,321 

Culturable waste 

66,729 

88,544 


21,815 

Cultivated: — 

Aman paddy 

538,942 

534,650 

+ 

4315 

Total area of the 

di.strict 

885,426 

890,904 

— 

.5,478 


The following is a statement of density of population. 


per capita crop and paddy areas 

in the district 


Total population 

583,484 


Total area of the district 

890,904 

acres 

Density of population per sq. 
mile 

421 


Total cropped area (net cropp- 
ed and dofasli) 

727,192 

n 

Per capita cropped area 

1-25 

M 

Total paddy area 

613,062 

ti 

Per capita paddy area 

1*05 



xRi 
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Extracts From 

An Account of tha District of DInaJpur In 1808*9 by Dr. Franols Duohanan Hamilton 

(Drawings referred to In this account have not been reported) 


I 

SOIL 

The soil, when do', is in poneral of a very lisht ash- 
colour, often almost white, but becomes dark wlien 
moist. In a few places^ however, cluefly near the Koro- 
toya, the soil is a very red and stiff clay. Such soil, 
wherever found, seems to be called Ranggnmatl , and 
many places derive llaur name' from this circumstance; 
for in Benpal this kind of soil is rather unusual. The 
common ash-colopred soil, which occupies more than 90 
per cent, of the whole district, is of two kinds. 

The one, in dry weather, becomes exceedinply hard 
and impenetrable, and retains very little moisture, so 
that in the heats of spring it is entirely destitute of 
vegetation. In wet weather again, it changes into a 
soft slickly mud. T Ins is called Khyov and Mniiydl. 
7’he first exju'esses its parched stale during llu' dry 
sea.son. The latter is said to be a i)r(>\ incial corruption 
for Athia, which implies its .stickv qualilv during the 
rainy season. Another derivation is given of the first 
a])]iellation ; it is said to signity .salmi’ or alkaline, and 
rmieh land in Beng.al is, no doubt, of that nature; 
but this is by no means the case in f)ina.ii)ur. 

The other a.sh-coloured soil contains a much larger 
proportion of sand, on which acconni, it is said to be 
mi.ved (DoriHfifiJi) . This is much more retentive of mois- 
ture than the imrer clav, and in the drv season produces 
mon' vegetation. Its tenacity also being diminished 
by the nii.\ture of sand; even the wretched implement.^ 
and rattle of the n.ativc’ arc' able to pf'rietrate it in the 
drv season, so that it produces a croj) with the early 
rams of spring, while the hard clav is still impenetrable 
to the plough. 

The greater part of the stiff land produces, therefore, 
only one crop of rice, which is sown in the middle of 
the rainy season; but with the occasional rains, that 
hajipen in winter and the early ])art of spring, some 
portion, often a considerable one, is ploughed, and then 
produces two crops of rice. 

A great proportion of the mixed land produces either 
two crop#"of that grain, or a great variety of valuable 
nrtieles, that grow in the dn" .seasrm. On this account 
it i.s frequently called Pali or the nourishing soil. 

Much confii.sion, however, prevails in the application 
of the terms Khyar and PoVt. Mr. Hatch, when he made 
the settlement of the estate of tin* Dinajpur familv, 
nssumod this distinction, as tlie foundafinn of his esti- 
mate. Ho considered as Khj/nr nil such hind as produced 
only one crop, and as Poli all such as was capable of 
producing two eror^s in the year As, however, some of 
the former is really more valuable than much of the 
Jotter, many exceptions were made, and much land 
really of a stiff soil is reckoned Poll, while much of a 
mixed soil i.s only considered as Khyar. Among this 
last may especially be mentioned, the sandv banks of 
many rivers, which do not contain clay enough to enable 
them to produce many rich crops, but which are very 
•capable of producing certain articles with the early 
rains of spring. The soil is usually called Chora by the 
natives, as being situated on the bank of a river, or 
Baliya as consisting mostly of sand. The extent of this 
cannot exceed 2/3 per cent, of the land in this district, 
while the red earth may occupy i per cent, the real 
Doangah 46, and the Khyar 53. 

MINERALS — It is impossible to find a district less 
interesting to a mineralogist than Dinajpur, as it 
consists entirely of soil, sand, and clay, and these in no 


groat variety. The soil is seldom ^Try deep. Under 
it is often a bed of clay; but sometimes even this is 
wanting, and the soil rests on sand. 

The clay is of three kinds: first, a black moist smooth 
clay; »'cond, a red hard clay, which contains black an- 
gular concretion.s that are sometimes indurated. This 
re.sembk’.s entirely a i)ori)hvry in a state of decomposi- 
tion. Third, a yellow hard clay, which contains much 
ochre, .sometimes in a sort of veins. It also frequently 
contains small roundedpebbles, and seems to be a rock in 
a state of decay. All these are fit for the potter, and 
all of them become red in the kiln. 

The sands arc of two kinds: first, large-grained dark- 
coloured sand, mixed with black mud; when water is 
found in this, it is always bad; second, a fine light- 
coloured sand of quartz and mica. In digging wells, 
the water is usually found in this, and is generally very 
good. 

The wells in the stiff-clay land are in general best, 
as that soil prevents the surface-watiT from pi’iiotrating. 
In .some places, siich as between the Tanggon and Pima- 
bhobu, water has seldom bi'en ])rocur(’d by digging; 
and when it has been found, the wells have been at 
least 60 feet deep. In other parts, such as Bongsihari, 
it is usually found at a depth of from 20 to 30 cubits: 
but in most places it is found at a still less depth. 

It is said, that formerly, where Raj gun j now stands, 
the j)CO]>le used to dig out a clay culled Khorlmati, with 
which they white-washed their houses. Such earths are 
common m many parts of India, and are shistoso mica 
or granite in a slate of decay ; the mica being the predo- 
minant and colouring matter. It is said, that Mr. 
Hatch, formerly magistrate ordered the pit to be shut, 
which is not at all probable. 

In some parts of the district, nitre was formerly made ; 
but there seems to have been nothing peculiar in the 
soil, and it might be made equally well any where with 
the earth taken from the floor of cow-houses, as was 
practised here. The Company has of late withdnwD 
the manufacture to more favourable situations. 

II 

DIVISIONS 

Division of Homtabad 

By far the most celebrated Muhammedan place of 
worship, either here or in the vicinity, is near Hemtabad, 
and is a (Durgha) monument, dedicated to Mukhdum 
Dokorposh, where the saint’s tomb is shown, and where 
there is a small rude mosque of stone, adorned with 
pillars and carvings, which, it is evident from their con- 
taining human figures, have been taken from Hindu buil- 
dings. In the market-place at Hemtabad, the Arne saint 
has a monument, which is much frequented o« the day 
appropriated for the commemoration of his name; and 
near his own mosque, which was adjacent to his house, 
he seems to have erected another in memon^ of Kotub 
Shah, who was the most holy personage in the rei^ 
of Ghyas-uddin, as Dokorposh seems to have been in 
the reign of Sultan Hose 3 m. The mosque of Kotub 
Shah has also been ornamented with stone pillars, the 
spoil of infidels. Four fakirs attend the mosque of 
Dokorposh. which is in tolerable repair, as well as the 
tomb, but the other buildings are quite ruinous. They 
have 500 bighas of land, free of rent, but it is of a 
wretched soil. This mosque, from an inscription over 
the gate, would appear to have been built in the year 
of the Hegira 000« by Sultan Hoseyn. 
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At Bnliyadi^lji is a mosque near a tank, which has 
an endowment of 1000 biphas of land; and the fakir, 
who lins the hereditary eharire, lives in a brick hoiwe. 
and in a decent manner. There is no Hindu place of 
worship of anj^ note. 

The antiquities of this district are rather interesting, 
and are situated immediately west from Hemtabad. It 
is said that formerly there governed at this place, a 
Hindu raja, named Mohes, to whom much of the neigh- 
bouring country” ■was subject. During his government, 
a certain Muhrunmedan saint (/V), named Huzerudin. 
came and sat do\vn at his cate, where he seems to have 
been hut coldly received. Soon after, came a still more 
celebrated person Mukhduni rdiuribal Hoseyn Dokor- 
posh, and the raja immedintely fled to Dhaka, which 
he is said to liMVf' found<'d The ]*n\ I should sujq^o.se, 
was accompanied by an army, but tradition by no means 
supports this conjecture. On the contrary, it is said, 
that the raja fif'd merely because lie was shockf'd at the 
destruction whicli the two barbarian saints and their 
attendants, eommitted on innocent cattle and poultrv^; 
Mohes, thereffin', wa.s prnfiably very different from the 
Hindu rajas of tlu' T>resenf day, ns indeed all rajas of for- 
mer times are snid to have been A Muliammedan saint, 
in these dnvs, who attf'mpled lo kill a cow in a Hindu 
country, would run great, n.sk, unless he was jirotected by 
an anriv. In support of my opinion. T must mention, that 
soon after Moiu'=' had bef'ti expelled by the sainhs, Sul- 
tan Hosevn appe.ars to have been at the jilace, and gave 
his daiichtf'r in marriacf' to Mukhdum-uzi-udin, bro- 
ther to Dokorno^h. The son bv this marrince. Mii- 
khudum Shah Tkizil. is said lo have n't.ired to Sondwio. 
and took up his idiodf' llw're; but his .son Jamahidin 
returned here, and was buried near hi.s grand uncle 
In the inscription on his tomb, it must be ob.served. 
that he is called Jamnludin. son of Shevkh Yahia. On 
the whole I am inclined to believe, that Mohes raja 
was sovereign of tins jiart of th<' country, which, not 
being included in the provinces of Barondro or Mai- 
thilo, did not probably belong to the kingdom of Gaiir, 
until the time of TIoseyn the conqueror; and this ter- 
ritory may hayi' been the count ly called Kamacah, 
which he added to his dominions. Having premised 
BO^ much on the historv' of the place, I shall now des- 
cribe its present appearance. 

Near a tank, a little way west from Hemtabad, there 
is a space of ground about half a mile in diameter, over 
every part of wlii<’h bricks are tliiekly scattered, and 
in some places the foundations of walls mnv be traced. 
In some places, this is thickly covered 'with trees and 
bushes, and in others, it is ele.ar: at the northern end 
is a small hill, formed of bricks, and said to have been 
tlie public oflire (Kurhrry) of Mohes raja. On the 
Furface are a good manv large squared stone.s, of wdiich 
material, probably, a considerable part of the Imilding 
consisted. South from that, about 100 yards, is a still 
larger heap of mins, and here also are several stones, 
one of which, apparenlly the lintel of a door, is a good 
deal orBftmented. This ruin is said to have been the 
raja’s house. Immediately south from this heap are 
shown the foundations of a small square apartment, 
made of brirk.s in the centre of which is a tomb, said 
to be that of PJr Buzenidin. The door of stone is still 
erect, and as wdll apjiear from the drawing. (No. 2) has 
been handsome From the figures on it, the workman- 
ship is, no doubt, Hindu, and in all probability, it has 
been a door in tSe raja’s hnu«?e: at the south end of 
the ruins are the mosques and adjacent buildings, which 
I have no doubt, have also been built from the mater- 
ials of the raja’s abode. A door in the outer wall has 
still more perfect figures, than that which has been 
dra^: and the figure on the lintel strongly resembles 
the image of Gautama and his two favourite disciples, as 
usually represented in the temples of Ava. The pillars 
am remarkably clumsy, quite in the Hindu style; and 


being all of different forms and lengths, could not have 
been originally intended for the places which they now 
occupy. Besides, on a stone lying near the mosque is 
carved a human figure, quite entire. I have given a 
drawing of this building, (No. 3) as being one of the 
most entire in the district. 

About a mile and a half beyond this ruin is another, 
which has been surrounded by a brick wall, and is usually 
called the Tukhl or throne of Hoseyn (Padshah) the 
king. The tukht consisls of a quadrangular truncated 
pyramid, of about 20 feet in perpendicular heiglit, and 
is composed of bricks heaped confusedly together, inter- 
mixed with these arc some large carved stones, evidently 
of the same style as those of Mohes raja’s house; but 
whether Uiey have bepn brought from thence, or whether 
they arc the ruins of a temple, that formerly may have 
been on llic si)ot, I cannot say. On the summit of this 
pyramid is a considorable H<piare area, in thi‘ C(‘ntn* of 
which a terrace has been raised about three feet high; 
and this has been regularly built with cement, and its 
sides liave been ornamented witli mouldings covered 
with plaster. It was here, it is said, that Hoseyn Shah 
sat, and beheld sports which were exhibited at the 
nuptials of his daughter. Soiit.li from the }>vr{imid are 
the ruins of a brick building, the roof of which has 
fallen in, but the walls are standing, and have been 
encrusted with rar\^ed bricks. The building is nearly 
square, with arched doons and windows, and is elevated 
on a brick lerriico about five feet high. This is said 
to have bi'cn the hou.se that was erected for the 
accommodation of the princes during the ceremony, 
after which the whole seems to have been given to 
religious nu'n. Tlu' tombs of two saints (Woleal and 
Bahndor Shahs) now occupy the throne of the king, 
and many lomb.s of saints and jnkirs surround the 
pyramid. There is a small endowment of land for 
sui)poi‘1ing th(‘ inkir who siqiplies the lamps burned at 
the tombs of the most distinguished of these person- 
ages. 

Between the two mins many bricks are scattered on 
tlie fields, and a very wide road, with a ditch on each 
side, may be traced most part of the way. 


Division of KaliyagunJ 

The only remains of antiquity that I saw or heard 
of is at Borogang, in the southern part of the division. 
These are several mounds, consisting of bricks, covered 
in a measure witli soil, and extending about 30 yards 
in diameter. Near them are many small tanks, like 
those of a Bengal town. On one of the mounds is 
situated the tomb of a Muhammedan saint, surrounded 
by a brick wall. The fakir says, that it was built by 
one of the Bengal kings, which is very probable; but his 
authority is as nothing, for he was a poor illiterate 
creature, witl: a silly show of devotion. Even while I 
was speaking to him he continued to mutter prayers 
and to sob forth pious ejaculations. Around the monu- 
ment (Duryah) arc a good many stones, like those at 
Hemtabad, but less ornamented. There is no tradition 
concerning the founder of the ruin. I have no doubt 
of its having been a Hindu edifice, and that the 
monument has been built from its materials. 

DIvltlon of Bangslharl 

In this division there is no place of worship of any 
note, but there are several antiquities near the thana; 
at about half a mile south from this place is a small 
Hindu temple, called a Mondir, a work apparently of 
considerable antiquity. Its base is a quadrangular 
prism, about 20 feet high, and 12 wide. Its summit 
is a pyramid of about the same height. T^s part of 
the building has been much ornamented with carved 
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bricks, especially a kind of esciilclieon on each fare, 
that possesses some decree of Rood taste. The artists 
have been ignorant of the method of ronstrurting ati 
arch: for the door is roTiliach'd ahn^’e, to a point, hv 
the horizontal rows of bricks gradually encroaching on 
its width; not the smallest tradition remains concern- 
ing its founder, and the image has bei'n removed. 

At a little distance west from this 'mnndir begins a 
naiTOW elevated ridge of hind, perhaps half a mile wide, 
which extends west to the Reliva about two milet^, and 
seems to me entirely artificial. It is ever\^ wIktc full 
of small tanks, inequalities, and hean.s, manv of which 
consist almost entirelv of bricks The larirest of these 
has been lately opeiuMl, ])rnbablv in jiai-l to look l(.r 
hidden treasure, and in part to procure bricks for buikb 
ing an office (K urhcri/). for colh’ding the leni^, and this 
latter view has not been in vain, n'he building has 
probably been a teniTde, in form of a imlvcron. The 
outer wall is about four feet thick At the %ve.stern 
end of this elevated space are two tanks of consid^rabh' 
dimensions, which are almo-t hik'd im. i-nd f'nliiflv 
choked wdth weeds Tlu' place is cidk'd Broif)bolIn- 
bhopur. and T have no doubt, has been a considerable 
town; but no tradition r<unains. 

About H mile west from the Beliya, is a veiw large 
tank, called Melandichi, which is nearly choked with 
weeds. The only tradition concf'rniiig it is. that it was 
dug bv a princes (Rmii). and that a miriicle was lu'C'",- 
sary to procure water. About. 1 } uidi’ further west is 
Gordighi. a tank, tlu' wat('r of mIikIi has e\lende;! 
about 600 yards N. and S and 4(K) yards E. and W , 
and which of course is a Hindu work. X' considf'rable 
portion of it has now so far fdled up. th'il. it i-^ cultixaled 
for rice. About 1,200 yards west from this tank i.^* 
another, called Alladighi, which extends nearly do tl.e 
same dimensions, but is i)laee(l witli its greatf'st h'ngth 
from east to west, and therefore is a Muhammedan 
work. Bi'twecn these two tanks an' the rnins of Boro- 
hata, which are very large Ik'mps or mounds, that con- 
sist in a great measure of bricks. In manv places the 
foundations of walls mav be traced, and even the 
dimensions of the ehambers. All tlu'sc chainbers are 
of a small size, owing to wdiich they mav liave resisted 
the attacks of time better than more spacious apart- 
ments. They are chiefly situated in the southern divi- 
sion of the town called Kutwari. In this part are some 
small tanks that have evidently been entirelv lined 
with brick. In the centre of tlie ruins are indubittible 
traces of a small square fort, which has been surrounded 
bv a double wall of brick, and an int('rm('<liatc ditch. 
The ruin to the north of this fort is almost, entirflv 
without the trace of ri'gular form. t)ut, tie' (pi.nutitv of 
bricks yhich it eontams is gn’al, At it*^ uorth-'r-i rx- 
tromilv i.^ the monument of a Muhnmmedan PIr, Badul 
Dewan, which is built of bricks; in its e.itf' an* twe* 
stones, but there i.'^ nothing about tlwuii to df'lermiiu'. 
whether they have been brought \)\ the fo'mde’sj^ or 
taken from the riiin.s Tdiere is no sort of tradition 
concerning the persons who either foundi'd or (h’st roved 
these works. 

I obsen^ed also in this division, on the road towards 
the S.K., two places where there small tanks, and 
heaps of earth and bricks, which mav hni’e been fown.s; 
but there was nothing about them which indicated their 
ever having been ])laces of considerable imviocljince. 

In the N. E. part of this division is a verv' large tank, 
supposed to have been due bv Mohionl raja, and called 
after his name (Moybuldighi B.). The slieet of writer 
extends 3800 feet from N. to S., and 1100 from E. to W. 
Its depth mu.st be very considerable, as the banks are 
very large. On the bank are several small places of 
worship, both Hindu and Moslem, but none of nnv 
consequence; nothing remains to shew that Mohipal 
ever resided cither at the tank, or at Mohipur, near 
it; but there is a yast number of bricks, and some 


stones, (hat probably belonged to religious buildings, 
that have been erected by the persons who constructed 
the tank. One of I hi' stonr-s is evuh'ntly the lintel of a 
door, and of the same style w’ilh tho.se at Bannagor, 
and mav have b(*eii brought from the ruins of that city. 
The yieople in tlie neighbourhood have an idea, that 
then' ha.s been a biiiUlmg in the centre of the tank; 
but thi.s is probably ilevoid of truth, as there is no 
end t.(> the idli' sfoi'ii"; which they relate eonci’rning 
the tank and Mohipal. l^olh are considered as vener- 
able, or rather awful, and the raja is frequently invoked 
in tinu's of danger A cnuiil and road, formed from 
the earlli. thrown nut, leads south from the tank, about 
four mih''-. when' they .imu others leading east and 
west, but to what distance 1 did not ascertain. 

^ Division of Gongarampur 

Tlu' aidicpiitu's of this di.strict are very numerous; 
and in giving an account of them, T shall have occasion 
to mi'iition inn^t of the places of worship, and most of 
the ]»nblic woiks of nnv note. I shall iiroci'cd in the 
nidei in which ] SUV tlii'in. 

Fii-t, ab'>nt sex en miles southerly from Dumdum- 
mah, IS a veiv I'tiie tank, nainod Toyion (Tubbone R.), 
and tlie largest in tlc' district; for the whaler seems to 
liaxe ('\lend<(l 1100 fei't from N to S. and ll.'iO from 
E to W Mini the space ocnipied bv the bank is about 
.'^00 f('('t wide, ii.akiiig tlc' tola! dimeiuioii.s 4700 feet 
by 1750 (hi IIm' ('Mst, and wi’st, sidi's have been three 
eiiti.ance-; tiiroiiuh tlii' bank, (’!ich had a descent, to the 
wal<r (CIkiD l’’(d with hruk On the south side liavo 
bei'Ti txvo entiamas, and on the N. side, one; opposite 
to tlir O' a ,'a:ia'l Ii(',i!>. pr.ibably the niiu of a temidi', 
find bf'xond the* jin aveiiui' betw'een two small tanks, 
which, tc)gi'lli('r xvith the avenue, occupy the \vidth of 
till’ great one. To the north of thf'se is a space of 
about h:df a nnle in evti'iit, broki'ii with small tanks, 
like the Mtuati'U oi a town; 'ind ni'ur the northern 
(xtri'Tiiilx' of tlu- is a large lu'ap of bricks, coveri'd wdth 
soil, once ]»r<»bd)lv a temple of coiisidi'rable size 
The'-e tank- .’ire ,^'aid to l:ax(' lii'eii mark' bv Ban raja 
find to h:i\(' been the ])Iace wla're he ]ierformefl his 
riluiious cenmoii'fs ( jind where h(' swning bc- 
iore Sliixa for 11)00 xa'ar-', suspended bv hooks pass- 
ed through tlw .'Icm of lus baek. Tt, is from this iliat 
the nanu' of the ])lac(' is di'nved. 

Tvist from Tipioii, on the banks of the Punabhoba, 
i.s Korihdio, now a place of some trade, bnt celebrated 
a^ hax mg Ixc'u t’u' place where ICrishno burned the 998 
arm.s of Ban raia, w hich hi* had cut off in battle. 

The prn]»er twimk' of DumHummah is Devi Kot. It 
received it.s pieseiit appelatinn (w’hich signifies the 
]ilac(' of w'ar) fioni iks having been a military station 
during the earlv Muhammedan government, os it pro- 
bably wfis then on tlie frontier; for J have already 
mentioned th.at the province called Barendo extended 
no farther north tlian tliLs place. While the troops 
were stationed fit Dumdummah, the chief offietT, under 
the title of Wazir, seems to have resided on banks 
of a very noble tank, w-hieh is named Dahal Dighi, and 
has evident Iv been formed bv Muhammedans* its water 
being about 4000 feet from E. to W. and 1000 from N. 
to R It is probably exceedingly deep, as the banka 
throwm out are very large. They have been a good 
deal sjiri'fid. and form manv irregular rising grounds, 
finely planted; and surpass in beauty anything of the 
kind thfit I have I'xer sei'ii. On many different parts, 
esiieciallv towards the N. E. comer are heaps of bricks, 
probably the ruins of tin houses that were occupied by 
the Mo.slein officers. On the centre of the north side 
is the momimenf {Durqnh) of a saint {Pn) named 
Mullah Ata-iid-din, contiguous to which is a small 
mosque. Both arc very ruinous, but a canopy is still 
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suspended over the tomb, wliich is much frequented as 
a |)lijc(' 1)1 wor.sliii) jind the fahir lias an endowment of 
200 bijiRahs (about 100 acres) of land. The present 
o(:ciii>ant is a remarkably Ijand.somo man, and has a 
perfect formed Arabian countenance, althouRh his an- 
cestors have held the ap])omtmenl for several genera- 
tions. A descent, paved with stone, leads down from 
the.ye buildings to tlie tank, and the materials have beem 
evidently taken from a ruin, as broken columns, parts 
of doors, windows, and stone \’ariously carNed. arc* 
intermixed with such as are quite plain. 'IVaccvs of the 
human form on the* j)edestal of a column shew that the 
rums from whence thc'y were taken have been those 
of a Hindu building, and confirm the tradition of the 
aiipjily having come from Ikuinogor The Wazir, who is 
reported to have founded the mosque and to have dug 
the tank, is said to be huric'd betwec'n thc'in, and a 
large cavity covered by long stones is shown as his 
grave. From an in.wcrijjtioii over the* gate of the 
mosque, it appears, that it was built before the time 
of Ata-ud-dm, and of Sliekh Mukbii (aiiotlier saint), 
by Wazir Shair Musaur of Mozofurabad, commander of 
the troops of Firuzabad, in the reign of Hoseyn Shah, 
Sultan of Hostina, son of Mosofur Shah, A.H. 718. 
From an inscription under the former, it would atipear, 
that a jilace for jirayer {(lomhiiz) , which lias been 
erected behind the tomb, was built by the order of 
Sekandar Shah, son of Majahud Shah, son of Avas 
Shah. AH. 7()5. Also from an inscription in a Aving 
of the mosque, it would appear, that this w^as erected as 
a place of prayer of Ata-ud-din by Futeh Shah, son of 
Mahmud Shah, A.II. 854. A part of the mosciue, called 
Ilainada, from an inscription in it, Avas built in the 
reign of Kykaos Shah, by the order of Sakandar Saiii 
or the 2nd, A.II 872. I'inally from an inscri])tion over 
the door of an apartment to the right of the mosque, 
and which was a kitchen for I Ik* us<' of fahiir,, it would 
appear, that it was built in the time of Mukhdum 
Mullah, Avhen Mozofur Shah was king. The date is no 
longer legible. 

At a little distance east from Dahal Dighi is another 
tank of very large dimensions, called Kala Dighi and 
supposed to have been dug by Kala rani, the spouse of 
Ban raja, exclusive of the banks it is about 4000 feet 
long from N. to S. by 800 feet wide. 

North from the tanks called Dahal and Kala are 
many small ones, which formerly in all probability were 
in the suburbs of Hannogor. the n'sidence of Ban ra.ia, 
of whom I haye already giyen an account. 

The ruins of Bannogor occupy the east bank of the 
Punabhoba, which here runs from N. E. to S. W. for 
about two miles, beginning a little about Dumdummah. 
I first examined the cit.' del, which is a quadrangle of 
about 1800 by 1500 foel, surrounded bv a high rampart 
of bricks, and on the south and ea.st by a ditch; the 
remainder of the ditch has been obliterated or des- 
troyed by the Punabhoba. which in (lie tune of Ban 
raja i^aid to have passed to the north of the pre.sent 
course ^of the Brohmani ; and many large Avater-course, 
which are to be seen in that direction, render the tradi- 
tion probable. On the west face of the citadel is a 
large projecting part, probably the outworks before the 
gate. In the centre is a large heap of bricks said to 
haA’^e been the raja’s house; and on the east face is a 
gate and a causeway, about 200 feet long, lending across 
the ditch into the city, Avhich has been a square of 
above a mile in diameter, and has been also surrounded 
by a rampart of brick, and by a ditch. ToAvards its 
S. E. comer is the monument of Sultan Shah, wdiich is 
ruinous; but n fakir has a small cndoAvment, and bums 
a lamp before the tomb. The monument is much fre- 
quented by the faithful, and contains many stones, 
Avhich from their position hav-e evidentlv been taken 
from ruins, and pillars are of the same order with ^ose 


at the mosque of Dahal Dighi. They are somewhat 
more elegant than those at Adinah, and I have pro- 
cured a drawing of one (No. 9), and of a door (No. 10), 
w'hich I have no doubt belonged to Bannogor. 

Near the monument of the Muhammedan saint are 
the two celebrated pools Omrito and Jivot, which I 
mentioned in my account of Ban raja. In their present 
state they are very different from the pools of life and 
immortality. Avhich then* names imply, as they are 
filled with abominably dirty water. They have never 
been large but the size of the heaps of bricks round 
them .shown, that thev ha\^p been s-urrounded by large 
building.s; and probably they haA^e been sacred ponds 
(J^ushkorluis), winch occu])ied tlu* areas of two temiiles. 
The women of the vicinity who haAm been unfortunate 
in their children, and liaA’e lost many by death, frequent 
these pools, and carrying Avith them two living fish of 
(he kind called Karnarh ^nufuij bathe in each pond, 
and make an offering of a dish. 

In Omrito a projecting stone was pointed out as the 
d(‘ad coAv that had beem throAvn into the water by the 
infidel Yoaoiis, in order to de])riAT it of its Aurtiies I 
proposed to take it out, which excited a smile of con- 
l.c‘nip(. in my guides, wlio assured me, that one of the 
Dinajpur rajas liad tied ropes to it. and with three 
(‘k'phants had att('m))ted in vain to ])rocure this monu- 
ment of antiquity. The pandit attached to the survey, 
A^'ho is perhaps somewhat of a v>hilosopher, went next 
day Avith a dozen men and some roiies, and pulled it 
out AAMth some degree of exultation. He found it to be 
an iniagi* of the bull Vnsho. which is usually AA'orshipcMl 
by tlie sect of Shiva, and Avhich the infidels very 
probably threw iuto the pond. This and the image of 
CJon(‘s now at Dinaji^ui’. which I have* already inc'ntion- 
ed, tog(‘th('r Avith llu* custom of swinging attributed 
to Ban raja, pretty clearly show the religion of that 
(vrant {Osur) avIio opposc'd Krishno. as the tenqiles of 
Sliiva constructed by Bavon, Avdiich I Imv^e seen in 
the south of India, point out the worship of the oppon- 
ent of Ram. 

At the N W. corner of the ruins of the town, near 
the Punabhoba. are the remains of tin' monument of 
another Muliammedan saint, Pir Havakhari, Avluch al.‘>!0 
have some columns, and other stones; and the same 
fakir Avho lights the lamp at the torn!) of Sultan Shah 
attends on this, which is also much frequented by the 
devout. 

Near this the river has undermined part of the ruins, 
and is encroaching on a thick bed of bricks, in which 
stands a column of granite of the same order with those 
in the monuments of the Muhammedan saints. 

At a very little distance from the N. E. comer of the 
city is a large heap of liricks, said to be the ruins of 
a temple dedicated to Vmqnikhyo (Shiva) by Ban raja. 
In the time of Raja Ramnath of Dinajpur, two religious 
men were informed in a dream where the image was 
concealed, and hastened to inform the raja of their 
discovery. He accordingly sent people with the two 
good men, who pointed out the place in the ruins, and 
on digging there was found a Linga, for which the raja 
built a small temple, and settled 360 biggahs (about 
180 acres) of land, with a monthly pension of 30 rupees 
on the two brahmuns, whose children now enjoy the 
fruits of their ancestors’ virtue. It is said and believed 
in the neighbourhood, that this image, when discovered, 
was a cubit high. It has since gradually diminished, 
and is now reduced to a span. The new temple is very 
ruinous, and the brahmans who haA^e the endowment 
will probably wait for a repair, until another dreamer 
can procure another raja, who will perform that work 
of piety. It is now, however, the chief place of Hinciu 
wor^ip in the division. 
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About half a mile west, from the north end of the 
city, on the opposite side of the Punabhoba, is a con- 
siderable heap of bricks, overprown with bushes, and 
placed on the side of a small tank. For any thinp that 
appears lo the coiilrary, this, as is rola1«‘(l, niav have 
been the house of the princess Usha, whose fondness 
for Oniruddho bronpht about the destruction of her 
father and native city. 

About three-fourths of a mile bovond this heap, and 
on the other side of the Prohmani, is a idjice called 
Narayonpur, where there arc many small tanks and 
heap of bricks like an old town. Idiis said to havi' 
been the field where the preat batth' took place 
betwef'Ti Krivlirio and Ban raja. Near one of the tanks, 
evidently of Hindu construction, is the monument of a 
Muharuinodau saint. /'?r Baha-iid-din. from whence to 
the tank is a large pavement and stair, constructed of 
stones, that have evidcuitly been taken from mins. 
Near it is a small building of brick, much ornamented 
with earvinp, and which from its resemblance to the 
mausoleum of Ghyas-ud-diri, at Pernya, probably con- 
tains the tomb of some person of rank. 

The great number of stones in these ruins, and a vast 
many that have been removed by the Dina j pur rajas, 
to ennstmet their works, show that Bannopor has been 
a place much ornauK'nled and its walls sliow that it 
was of considerable size and strength. The ])eople here 
allege, that all the stones which arc to bo found m the 
buildings of this district have been carru'd from it, 
and that Gaiir ow'od its most valuable materials to the 
ruins of Ban raja’s edifice.?. 

Ill 

ON THE POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT, AND 
THE CAUSES WHICH OPERATE ON ITS INCREASE 
OR DIMINUTION 

On the important subject of the number of inhabit- 
ants, I have little or nothing to offer that is satisfactory', 
for no enumeration has been made by the officers of 
police or revenue. 

A list, called Khaneh Shumari, containing a state- 
ment of the number of houses, familie.s, tradesmen, 
castes, ploughs, looms, tanks, and other public works, 
religioiLs and civil, that are und(‘r the care of the magis- 
trate, is very commonly kept m native governments, 
and seems to be useful, where attention is paid to have 
it tolerably exact, wliich may in general be ea.sily 
accompli.slied, and I have ne\er lu'ard that the j)eople 
were alarmed by the execution. 1 cannot however take 
upon my'-self to a.ss(‘rt, that such a measure would not 
occasion alarm in Bengal, becausf’ the people, for some 
time at len.st, have not been nccu.slomed to it; but J 
was told that si'vcral of the proprietors of land had 
made such lists for their own estates, without whi^’h in- 
deed I cannot imagine how they should be descentlv 
regulated, neither did I hear that this had given any 
alarm or disgust 1o llu ir tenantry. 1 wa-? promiscMl 
a sight of one of these documents; but the promi.se, as 
usual in such cases, was not performed. 

’ The only manner that I have of calculating the popu- 
lation is from the extent of cultivation, which i.s of 
course liable to great error. Two calculations may be 
founded on this basis. 

First. It will appear in my account of the agricul- 
ture of this district, that about 4,80,000 ploughs are 
required, and one man is the usual allowance for each 
plough. The men employed in actual agriculture can- 
not therefore be less than 4,80,000, and these I imagine 
will be nearly one-fifth of their families including old 
people and ^Idren, which will make the agricultural 


p(»pulHtion 24,00,000. Npw, considering the very im- 
perfect stutt‘ of agriculture, and the rudeness of the arts 
on this district, 1 do not think that we can add more 
than Diie-fourlh of this number for all tlu' other classes 
of society, specially as a quantity of grain is exported. 
This will give 30,00,000 for the total population, being 
about 558 persons for each square mile. 

Secondly. An estimate may be formed from the 
quantily of rougli nee, afler deducting sci'd, that I have 
calculatetl to he annually raised in this district, is 
about 36S.0().0()() mons, which according to the trials 
that I made will give 276,50,000 moms of clean nee. 
Now 1 ha\(' supiiosed, that to the value of 32,00.000 
rupees of nee. or 44,00, (KX) mons are exporleil, and 
there will remain for consumption 232,50,000 mons 
(’alciitia wi'ighi Then allowing i seer of 96 Sa. Wt. 
for each person daily, wdiich is the calculation usually 
made in this district, this quantity of rice will feed 
more than 40,00.000 of i)e()ple; considerable deductions 
howe\er mu.st bi' allowed for grain that is wasted, dis- 
tilleil. coii^wiikmI 1)V liie, eaten bv cattle, and used in 
the art.s: but. .^tlII tins ptipulaiioii seems to be exagger- 
ated, and the calcuhiljon founded on the number of 
l)loughs s('('ms more suitable to reality. 

Tli(‘ mosi remarkalde circum.staiice is. that w'ith this 
ovcrwladnung population, there is ii general complaint 
of a .scarcitv of W'orkmen. The waste lands are attri- 
buted to a w’ant of farmers; and common workmen or 
porters cannot bo procured without the utmost diffi- 
culty. 

The difficulty in procuring farmers for waste lands. 

1 imagine, is owing to the extreme poverty of the 
generality of that cla.ss of men, who have no farther 
iiH'aiis th.in will just enable Ihi'iii to cultivate land that 
is in good condition, and from which they c^n receive 
an JiJiiiK'diale and cmlam return; wiiile tin* immense 
profit, which those who hjne any capital maki' by lend- 
ing out their money to necessitious neighbours, pre- 
Aenls th(‘m from laying out money on improving the 
soil. 

The difficulty of procuring workmen and porters 
jiroceeds, iii my opinion, ehietlv from the want of skill 
and of propi’r imiilemcnts to facilitate labour, so that 
the quantity which individuals can perform is exceed- 
ingly small, and almost evt'ry person is therefore en- 
gaged It must, liowf'ver. I am afraid, be allowed that 
a want of energy and activity in the people contribute 
also to the same end. 

That the jioiuilation should be enormous is not won- 
ilcrfiil ; for Iherc aie not j)n)babjy l.dlK) jier.sons tiorn in 
the district who are in the nrrnv, or W'ho have left it 
for service of any kind, or indeed who have at all emi- 
grated, cxce])t scoundrels who are under the power of 
justice, or who have absconded from a fear of the law. 
The^(‘ are indeed very numerous. ^ 

The notions of both Hindus and Muhamme^ans in- 
culcate in the strongest manner the duty of women to 
ju-opagate tlie species, and I may venture to say that 
the injunction is comiihed with, as far nearly as human 
nature will admit. A maiden at the age of puberty 
would be looked upon by the natives with disgust and 
contempt; but few indeed are left in this humiliatins 
situation. Beside^, th(‘ Muhammedan law’, and that o7 
three-fourths of the Hinrlus of this district, allows wid- 
ows to live in a kind of left-hand marriage, which, al- 
though not so honoui.tl 1. av jiroper matrimony, is far 
from being considered as sinful or as excluding them 
from society. Accordingly, except prositutues, I may 
safely venture to say, that in the whole district there 
are not 1.000 women capable of propagating the .species, 
who are not in a situation of doing so, either as wives 
or concubines. Even among the pure Hindus^ whose 
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\vi(low.s cjiiiiKjt. rniirry, there are coiiiparutivj'ly few i)er- 
ion.s of liuil (lcscrij)tion; for most of them are from other 
districts, iiud u large proportion of their widows, who 
do not burn nor become prostituU'S, relnt; to their 
families. 

The hardships imposed upon Hindu widows of rank 
will be seen from riiaio" circumKlaiu-es in lln‘ lol lowing 
account. ^J'hey are stript. of Mk' numerous. oriuiiiK'nls 
which they enjoyed while children and wives, and arc 
not even allowed to wear a red border to then dress; 
while they are compelled to sleep on the ground I'xposed 
to insects and veriiim, and to act as niemai servant.s 
to the vain beauties who are decked out in Ihe orna- 
ments of which they have been (hprived. Women oi 
B high mind oiteii preler the luneral iwh', while many 
others submit with patn'iico, es]>ecjally in the families of 
landholders, when tli('V liave young son-, tuialiy incaj)- 
able of managing their affairs; but it is not wonderful 
that many jmung w’ornen, conscious of their beauty, 
and 1h()ughll('ss (•oncerniiig its decav , sc(Mn to miIhiuI to 
such harsh regulations, and seek fur nluge in Hie lioiise 
of a bawd. 

In fact, the rage for marriage is such, that a man. who 
has not money siiflicicnt to defray tiie exi^eiis-r of the 
ceremony is every wlii'i'e wulliiig to boriow it al- anv in- 
terest; and this iinoJves lum.self and otTsiuang m di- 
fficulties, from which death alone can lelicwt' Ihi'iii. In 
some divisions I found, that even (onimoii laboiiiers 
sold their services lor Iroiii IS to 24 moiilhs, in order 
to raise ut once a sum .suilicn'iil lo (‘liable them to 
marry; and during that tiiiu', tlie wife ol coutm' i.s Icit 
to provide for lierseli in the luv'.t. manner sIk* can 'Jin' 
mast(‘r in such cases finds th(‘ senaiit in food and rai- 
ment. 

It may seem surprising, in a country wliere ]^roc- 
reaction has such encouragi'inent, and where perhaps 
there is l(.*ss emigration than in any place whal(‘\(‘i, 
that the species should not multi] »lv so fast as to ren- 
der famine coiiiniim, or that a single inch ol giouiid 
should remain unoccupied. 

I have already endeavoured to account for ])art of the 
lands nmiammg waiste iroiu povc'ity ol tlu' farmers, and 
the high profits on cai»iLii!. With respc'ct lo tlu' siij)ply 
of food, I must state, that in the remembrance of man 
there have onl^' been two famme.s; one in tlie Lh’ngai 
year 1177, and one in the year 1191, the one 65 years, 
and the other 3S years ago. Jloth tliese were owing to 
very unfavourable sea^oiLS, when a great juirt of the crop 
failed; and in the hitler it was only in .some ])aits oi 
this district that any considerable number perislicd. In 
common years, or even in times of scarcily Mich as the 
present year 1808, such excess of misery is unknown; and 
none, so far as 1 could learn, perihh of hunger: on the 
contrary, there is usually a great abundance' of food. 

There seem to be tw’O princijial means that keep the 
population within the bounds of subsistence; one is 
early itarriage, and tJie other disease. 

In all the larger animals nearly resembling man, with 
whose manners we arc well acquainted, sucli as the horse, 
ass, ffow, or sheep, it has been found, that where the sexes 
have been allowed to unite so soon as actuated by desire, 
the offspring was puny, and the operation uncertain; 
and I think we may safely extend the analogy to the 
human race. Some peculiar tribes of men m liiuia, espe- 
cially those in the western parts, and the bearers of 
palanquins, are no doubt strong men ; but it is not within 
my reach at present to form a rational conjecture con- 
cerning the reason why these differ from their country- 
men. It suffices to say, that the inhabitants of Dinujpur 
are a puny, weak race, and are far from having numer- 
ous families, notwithstanding their early marriages, 
which on the woman's side almost always are consum- 


mati'd before the age of 13 years, and on the man’s, very 
commonly before the age of 16. In the families of land- 
holders, It is very uncommon to trace three successive 
generations; and in order to preserve the succession 
iccoursc must be had to aduplKUi, more usually after 
one regular succession than after a longer interval. 
4’hese land-holders are all married when children, and 
enjoy an abundant diet, comfortable dwellings, and 
pJeiiiy ol warm clothing, it may indeed be with justice 
said, that the villages of JJinajpur swarm with children. 
4'hi.s howevxT 1 bijJive does not proceed from the pro- 
lihciM .ss oi iiidiv idiials, luit is the natural consequence 
of the people being unhealthy and shortlived, which 
ol course requires a large proportion of children to 
the number ol adults. The moralist, who with a view 
ol checking vice, sliould succeed m introducing early 
marriages, would, 1 am jiersuaded produce great injuiy. 
The breeii of men wouM not only degenerate,. but vice 
would become more predominant. Female beauty reaped 
too early almost mslaiitly decays, disgust soon follows, 
and the husbands, like the land-holcJers of Dinajpur 
would soon abandon themselves to intrigue, 
t:;*' ■ ■ ' : 

Th(‘ grand clu'ck however to the excess of population 
IS di>ea.^(', whicli makes ample room, and lever annually 
sweejis away immense numbers; although 1 do not 
think that any iin'ans w'onld ever render Dinajpur a 
country remarkably salubrious, yet 1 am persuaded, 
iJiat the e.\ce.‘‘Si\ (‘ prevaleiici^ ol lever is more owing to 
ilu' w.aiit oi sliiiiLilatiug da'I, and of comfortable lodging 
and clothing, the consequence of poverty, than to any 
exlraordiiiaiy (h'grei; of malignity in the air; and the 
great jioveity ol tin* natives is no doubt to be chiefly 
altijbul(>d Id tlieji improvuh'iice, (‘.specially m forming 
('ally marriages, by which they have been involved in 
debt. 4'ho f('V(‘rs are generally of the remitting kind, 
and terminate fatally in a lew days; but more commonly 
iliey terminiite m agU(*s, or commence under that form, 
aiui are accouipained by enlargements of the .«!])lccn and 
(lio]>.sical swellings, which carry olT Hu* sufferer alter 
long conlhiemeiit. In fact, there are few wdio escape with 
Je.",? coiiimeiiieiit than oiw' montii in tlie 3’car, and the 
whole are a sickly, poor looking people. 

The fevei’ makes such ample havoc, that little room 
seems to b(' left lor otjier diseases, some of which liow- 
e\er are objects of great curiosity. 1 was pervented from 
gaming a ])ri)])er knowledge of them, partly by my 
coii.staiit tiaM'ilmg, and iiuiiktuus other avocations, 
which, were incomjiatiblc with an attendance on the 
sick, and ])arlly from my having met with no native 
ph.\Siciaii. 4'h'' i)racti Lionels of medicine are confined to 
Jimajpur and Maldeh and were so much engaged, 
that 1 could not procure an interview of length enough 
to afford .satisfactory information. 

'J’Ik* smali-pox on tlie whole dues little injury, and 
the inoculation for that disease is pretty generally 
diffused. The inoculators are of both religions and 
of all cu.stes. One of them, a Hindu, gave me the 
iolhnving aca'ount of hi.s jdaii. Eveiy year, so soon as 
the natural disease apjiears, which it usually does 
between the 10th of February and 12th of March, 
he begins to inoculate, and the season for inoculation 
coiitmues until the 12ih of May. 8cmc years Jth0,„ 

spontaneous disease does not appear, and then he cannOt 
operate, having no means of procuring matter. The 
moculator in the course of his practice remembers this 
lia\ing liappened four times. When he has found a 
I)ei>on under the natural disease, he opens the pustules 
with a rude iron bodkin, and collects the matter on 
some cotton wool. It will keep three days, and 
no longer. He u.ses it by moistening the cotton 
in water, and rubbing it on tlie skin, and then 
in that part he makes eight or 10 punctures 
with a needle; afterwards he rubs the impregnated 
cotton upon the puncturefi. Chilcken are not inoculated 
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tinder three years of age, but generally before ten. 
Those who are too young for inoculation, are carefully 
separated from those who undergo the operation, and 
are made to dnnk sugar and water, over which some 
incantations to 8itoJa have been pcrformcMl by a 
brahmin. Previous to the oiu*ratioii, tin* cliild i.'. washc(l, 
and afterwards is not allowed to eat fish: meat is 
nearly out of the question, but it seems to be allowed 
whatever else it chooses, except cukes of bread; and 
sugar, plantains, water-melons, (Micumbcrs, and cold 
boiled rice are recommended as the most proper diet. 
Two or three times a day it is washed m cold wab'r. 
Should a fever accompany the t'ruiition, the inociilalor 
repeats a spell {Monior) over some water, which 
he gives to the child to drink. He knows of no other 
remedy, and liis skill is suppo.sc'd to consist in the 
knowledge of a proper spell, which is a secret Moha- 
mmedan inoculators, os well as Hindus, pretend to a 
knowledge of. Veiy few indeed of those who are inocu- 
lated die, even m the worst seasons; for although the 
disease appears naturally almost every year, there are 
certain seasons, onco in 10 or 12 years, when it attacivs 
more generally than others, and it then proves uncom- 
monly lutal. In such seasons, there dies perhajis one m a 
hundred of those who are inoculated. It is indeed 
chiefly in siicli seasons, that the spout aiieoub disease 
proves fatal to the natives of Dinajpur. 

I’lie inocnialors, wtieii not emidoyed m tlie liiK' 
of their profession, cultivate the ground with their 
own hands. Their fee is from one anna to one rupee 
for each child, according to the circumstances of the 
parent; and they an* by no means resjiocted, nor con- 
sidered as oil a footing with tlie practitioner of medi- 
cine. 

The vaccine inoculation is totally unlcnown to the 
natives, even by report. 

Measles appear occasionally, but are seldom fatal. 
Fluxes and choleras are common m simng and rheuma- 
tisms in the cold weather; but these seldom kill. 

The pox is rather uncommon; and except near 
the town, married men are asliamed to infect their 
families. In and near Dinajpur indeed, it is supposed 
that one person in four has this disease. Neither can 
the itch nor ring-worm be considered as voiy common, 
and they do not afifect more perhaps than one-fourth 
of the people, and these of the lowest ranks, which 
in India must be considered as a very moderate pro- 
portion.The ring-worm is the most prevalent. 

These diseases arc common to natives of Britain 
and India, but there are others peculiar in some 
measure to the latter, which deserve particular notice. 

The kind of leprosy, called Kxishthu, of Mohavya- 
dhi, (that is, the great disease) is common, although 
not quite so prevalent as in some parts of Bengal. 
Some estimate the number affected at one in the 
hundred, while in other districts not more than 
one in 500 are supposed to suffer. I am doubtful 
whether or not it has yet been described by nosolo- 
gists, Qr at least clearly distinguished from some 
diseases to which it has a strong resemblance; but 
Hot having it in my power to consult the work of 
Sauvages. I cannot speak positively. In this terrible 
disease, the skin becomes wrinkled and discoloured, 
the joints of the hands and feet drop off, and the 
patient becomes a most loathsome object. It has no 
tendency to spontaneous cure; but continues to 
afflict the patient imtil death. I am certain that it is 
not infectious; so that in several points it seems to 
differ from the leprosy to which the Jews were subject, 
and which I believe is that called Lepra Arabum by 
nosologists. I have known women, who had laboured 


under it for years, and who had healthy children, 
which they suckled, without commiuiicatmg infec- 
tion; and 1 am here assured, that men labouring 
under it have for years cohabited with thi*ir wives, 
who have continued exempt. It is reckoned however 
hereditary, and I believe with justice; but it seldom 
makes it^ appearance before the age of puberty. By 
the iiativoH iiiTc, it is reckoned of two kinds: Vopo], 
which IS inflicted on those wlio arc great sinners, 
and which may lx* cured, if tlie gods please, liy a 
pilgi image to Baidyonatli, near Janggira, on the 
(Jaiige.s; and Konunj, wlm’li is mtlicted on those* wlio 
have been sinners in a former life. Were it not for 
Ihe overbearing credulity of tlie natives, one might 
Irimi 1 hence infi‘r, that the disease soirn'liiues goes 
away spontaneously; but after much inquiry, I have 
not been able* to learn of one case*, it seems m Bengal 
t.o occupy Ihe plai-e of scrofula being nearly as coininon 
as that malady is in the colder iiurts of Europe. In 
a native ot India, on the contrary, I have never seen 
a clearly marked case* of scrofula; and believiJ such 
have rarely, if ever, occurnxl. 1 know from repeated 
trials, that arseiiie is no cure for tins leprosy, as lias 
been pretended; and 1 liave also tried mercury in vain. 
Neither ha<l a full and nourishing diet any better 
effect in a fair trial, which 1 made by order of Lord 
'reigiiinoiith, will'll that nobleman was Clovernor 
Clcueral. Mr. lluUiday, surgeon at Dinajpur, informs 
me that he had Jiad some success with the mineral 
acids. 

The leprosy, in which the skin of tlio native becomes 
white* {SwtJn) iH but rare, although at all times there 
are si'veral exaniple.s ol it in the district; and a similar 
state often probably takes place in tho skins of 
Euroiieans, without bemg observed or considered as 
a disease. At least 1 have set*ii the skin of some 
Europeans, that exactly re.'**inbted those ol tlie Indians 
who are affected with this disorder. 

The lepro^^, accojnpanicd by an enlargement of tlie 
leg, and which has bei'ii called elephantiasis by noso- 
logisls, Jias bei'ii olten considered as a mere syiiiptoru 
of the first m(*ntjoJied disease. The natives, I believe, 
witJi great justiee consider them as perfectly distinct; 
and the disease wliich consists in a swelled leg they call 
Godh. In Dinajpur it is nut a rare disease, and in some 
divisions it was said that one person in 200 labours 
under it, but in others, it is not so eomimm. It gener- 
ally coniineiiccs in adulks, and ib accompanied by n*- 
l^cated attacks of pain and fever, which the natives 
suy apiioar always either at the full or new moon 
Each attack of fever is accompanied by an increase of 
swelling; but when this has enlarged to a certain extent, 
(he attacks of fever gradually become less and less 
violent, and yiroduce less and less effect on the swelling; 
60 that afterwards the patient enjoys good health, lives 
to the usual ago, and suffers no inconvenienoe except 
from the size of the tumour. Both sexes are subject to 
tho three diseases that have been last mentioned. 

The women, in a few parts of this district, trfiicfly 
near tlie Punabhoba and A trey i rivers, are subject to 
the indolent swelling in tho throat, which seems to be 
exactly the same with the goitre of tho Alps. By tho 
iiati\es it IS call(*d Golofjuridu, and ils progress is nearly 
the same with that of the yodh ; but the fever and pain 
are never so considerable, and Hit; fornier is often not 
perceptible; while it is increasing, however there arc 
ulwu^ys slight jiaroxysms of pain. No remedy is known 
for either of these diseases. 

The male sex in this district, as well as in other parts 
of India, are subject to a swelling apparently of a similar 
nature but which affects the testicles. Its paroxysms 
of increase are accompanied by fever and pain, which 
last three or four days, and art* said always to appear 
at full or new moon. It seldom attacks persons under 
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20 yearn of agu. and uauaJly commences on only one 
side. In this stage, it is called Ehsira, and sometime is 
rurod, hut when bolli the side's are; uffoe'ted, especially 
alter a few puroxysiiis and after it has acquired the 
name of Korondo, no remedy is known. After some 
time, the ])aruxyBms of viaiii and fever entirely cease, 
and the swelling becomes stationary; but it is extreme- 
ly inconvenient from its size, and froquently destroys 
the powers of generation. It is not, however, liable to 
degenerate into cancer, nor to affect the general health. 

'J'he usual size is, tlial of a man’s head, but it is often 
much larger. The natives consider these three last 
diseases as a species of the same genus, and I believe 
with perfect accuracy. This last species is not so 
common in J)inaj|>ur as in the southern parts of Bengal, 
but still many arc affected. 

Two febrile diflenaes, accompanied by local inflamma- 
tion, arc also exceedingly common, but arc not epidemic. 

The one is by the natives called Sannipatik, and is a 
swelling and pain of the submaxillary glands, accom- 
panied by fever. It frequently attacks the same person 
at different times, in the course of his life. This disease 
is very common in Dina j pur, and Mr. Halliday considers 
it HH the Ntime with the mumpN (Angina parotid('a) and 
treats it with emetics. 1 cannot say that I am entirely 
satisfied concerning the identity of the two diseases. 
Many of my followers sufh'red from it, and sonu' more* 
than once; but it was a mild complaint, without any 
symptom that required so active a medicine as an 
emetic, otherwise I should have tried the plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Ilalliday. 

The other disease is vciy common in every part of 
India, and by the natives is callcsl Nam or Nakra. It 
is a considerable fever, accompanied by much drowsi- 
ness, and by general pains, especially in the neck and 
shoulders. The inner membrane of the nose is con- 
sidered by the natives as the seat of the disorder; but 
there is no considerable uneasiness in that member. 

The membrane is however turgid with blood. The cure 
applied by the natives is to draw blood fromi the part, 
by thrusting a sharp-edged gross into the nose. So far 
as I have had occasion to 6b8erve, the disease would 
readily terminate in health, without assistance; some 
persons however pretend to have great skill in knowmg 
the proper time lor introducing the grass, and say that 
then the disease is ripe. 

IV 

Estimate of the expense of a Hindu family of high 
rank and station in the town of Dinajpur, It consists 
of the master, who is married and has one child; of a 
dependent relation, who is also married; of another 
male dependent relation who acts as steward, l)iit his 
wife does not live in the family ; of a widow, who acts 
as cook; of two men servants, and a boy or woman 
domestic; in all 10 persons. 

t U>DGING 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To a small house, built of 
brick, 14 cubits by 7, hsually 
divided into two apartments, 
with wooden doors and some 
small windows having wooden 
shutters. In this the master 
with his wife and child sleep 
and eat, 300 0 0 

To a hut, 8 cubitfl by 6, made 
of bamboo posts and beams, 
the walls of clay or of 
hurdles, the door a hurdle. 

In this the male relation 
and hib wife sleep, . 10 0 0 
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To another hut of the same 
kind, 10 cubits by 7, which 
serves as a kitclieii ; and 
whore the widow sleeps; if 
made of hurdles it is plas- 
ic'rcd with clay, . 15 0 0 

To a hut like the last, which 
serves for a store-house, and 
in which the boy or woman 
servant usually sleeps, . 15 0 0 

To 3 huts of the same kind, 
but small, and their front 
only plastered; one serves 
for a temple, the otlior two 
for accommodating, strangers, 
whether friends or rcligioius 
mendicant.'^, . 25 0 0 

To a hut, 12 cubits by 8, 
placed near the gate for re- 
ceiving eoiiquiny {liuiUtk- 
khnna). It is iiHually made 
with a wooden door, with 
walls of mats, in which there 
are some openings by way of 
windows, that may lx* shut 
by hurdles which fall down 
(jhangh). In this the 
steward and servants usually 
sleep, . 30 0 0 

To a hut for the cattle, 8 
cubits by 6. This is not 

plaslered, . 10 0 0 • 

To a house, 10 cubits by 7, 
for the watchman, and 
through which is the en- 
trance, with a mud wall, 
which surrounds tiie premi- 
ses, and whicli includes aliout 
U bigah (i acir) planted 
with trees and flowers, 35 0 0 

Total. . 440 0 0 

Interest, insurance, and re- 
pairs on the amount, at 
36 per rent-, a year, . 158 6 6 

Ground rent, 0 0 0 

Total lodging in ex|»ensive 
families, 164 fl 6 

Very few people however 
occupy such a house. In 
place of a brick apartment 
for the master and mistress, 
the usual accommodation is 
thatched, but the beams and 
posts are wooden, and the 
walls are plastered with mud. 

Many houses of this kind 
have two stories, hut such 
are seldom inhabited by de- 
cent persons, and are chiefly 
appropriated to prostitutes. A 
house of this kind costs 
Rs. 60, which reduces the 
whole amount to, . 200 0 0 

Interest, <fec. on the amount, 72 0 0 

Ground rent, 6 0 0 

Total usual lodging, 78 0 0 
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Furniture of a durable nature, for the temple 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As.P. 

1 pair of copper cups, for pour- 
inR water on the Rods, 

{kofiha kooshi), 3 0 0 

1 copper kundo, another kind of 
cup used in prayer, 2 0 0 

1 copper tat, a kind of plate 
us^ in prayer, . 18 0 

1 copper pushpopatro, a plate 
for holding flowers, used in 
prayer, . .300 

1 brass pud7na}ioii or salvcM*, . 2 0 0 

1 brass tripodi, or tripod, which 

supports a shell or aawrer 
( Pnrmongkho) , containing 
holy-wntor, 0 0 0 

1 brass lamp with five lights 

(Ponchoprodip) , . 18 0 

1 bell-metal kangaor, or bell 
in form of a plate, 2 0 0 

1 bell-metnl ghonta, or com- 
mon bell, . .280 

2 brass pots (aj^khora), for 
holding the water that is 

to be offered, 2 0 0 

2 brass plate.s (rikahi), for 
holding fruits and sweet- 
meats as offerings, . 3 0 0 

1 conch-shell, for blowing 
to attract the deity’s no- 
tice, . 3 0 0 

1 chotudla, a wooden table 
or altar, on which the 
images are placed, . 4 0 0 

1 chondonpata, or stone nibb- 
ing Sandal-wood to dust, 0 8 0 

1 aaon, or small woollen car- 
pet, on which the person 
who prays sits, . 0 8 0 

Total of furniture for the 
temple, • 36 8 0 

FOR THE HOUSE. Pots of various kinds for holding 
water; viz. 


4 brass koloa, 24 0 0 

3 ditto gam, S 0 0 

3 ditto lota, 5 0 0 

3 bell-metal apkhora, 5 0 0 

3 brass omriti, 3 0 0 

6 brass and 4 bell-metal that, 
or plates, • 20 0 0 

6 brass and 4 b^ll-metal bait, _ 

pr large cups, 10 0 0 


III — confd. 

'■ Ra. Aa. P, Rs. As P. 

5 brass and 5 bell-metal 

Kotorns, or small cuj)s. 5 0 0 

2 brass hohugumi, or f>ot.s for 
boiling rice, 4 0 0 

2 bras.s hanri, pots for ma- 
king curry, 4 0 0 

1 br;iss hata or hnlle, and 1 
hfij/nh or houk bir rcmo\ iiig 
]»ofs from the fire. 2 0 0 

1 bra'^s .spitting pot (dn})ni), 2 0 0 

1 brass lamp-stand (pilsanj), . 5 0 0 

1 brass mortiy and pestle, COO 

2 pair of betel salvers (pan- 

Imta), om* of br!is.s, lh(' 

nthcr of bell-nielal, 8 0 0 

2 pair of beti'l-nut cut I its. 0 8 0 

1 brass implement for smoking 
tobacco tlirough water 
(hooka), . 800 

1 albaln, another instrument 
for the same purpope, with 
a long flexible tube such as 
is used bv the hhiropoans in 
India; it is made ])nrtly of 
copper and partly of other 

metals, . 21 0 0 

2 iron (khuli) frying pots, used 

also for boiling milk, . 4 0 0 

2 hoes and 2 hatchets (kooral), 3 0 0 

1 khonta, or wooden stake 
pointccl with iron, used ns 
a spade and pickaxe, . 0 4 0 

3 bothis or kitchen knives, . 0 12 0 

3 sickles (kastya) for cutting 
grass for cattle, 0 6 0 

1 iron rod for cleaning the 

hooka, .010 

2 knives, . .080 

2 pair scissors, .040 

2 bilks for cutting bamboo 
or wood, . .0 6 0 

1 iron ladle and an iron hook • 

for removing pots from the 
fire, . .080 

1 brass or iron pot for hol- 
ding oil, and a liandlc for the 
same for a torch, 3 0 0 

1 hanging iron lamp, 0 4 0 

10 stone plates and 5 stone 

cups, . . 13 0 0 

1 stone for grinding curry- 
stuff. . .10 0 
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Rs. Afl.P. Rfi. As.P. 
A jwilnnqiiin (Yan or Jan), . 20 0 0 

1 (toktaposh) , a kind of larpe 

sofa, made entirely of wood, 
and more perhaps resem- 
bling the beneh in a ppiard- 
room, where people can 
both sit and sleep. It 
stands in the place where 
company is received, 4 0 0 

2 bedsteads for master and 
mistress, (married people do 
not sleep in the same 

bed), 12 0 0 

3 chairs, . .300 

4 slools nwide of rMtjins 

(morn), 2 0 0 

2 larpe chests, . 10 0 0 

2 small chests, . 4 0 0 

2 bamboo ba.sket.ri covered 
with leather, and having 
lids (petara), 0 12 0 

1 instrument for be.'itinK 
rice {dhrnki) and a wooden 

mortar, . .10 0 

4 wooden stools for sittiiiK 
on when they bathe (;of- 
rhoiik), . .200 

10 low wooden stools for 
sitting on when they eat 
(pm), . .400 

2 pair wooden slippers {khn- 

romu) , . .080 

10 wooden platters ibar- 

kosh), .500 

2 plates for makinc cakes. 1 0 0 

1 large fun, 2 0 0 

Total durable household fur- 
niture, 238 2 0 

Total durable furniture, 274 10 0 


Interest and repairs, Ac. on 
the above, at 24 i)er cent.. . 05 14 0^ 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE of a more perishable 
natu;^. For the floor or for 
sitting on, 3 sutrnnjis or car- 
pets * made of cotton, or 3 
(falichas or carpets made of 
woolen: both kinds are of 
the usual fabric, and are 
long and narrow, 20 0 0 

2 dulirhas or woollen carpets, 
with the nape thrown on one 
side, 12 0 0 

2 sujoni, or square pieces of 
cotton cloth flowered with silk 
and cotton thread, on which 
the master of the family 
site, 4 0 0 


Rs. As.P. Rs. As.P. 

z large calico sheets, which 
cover the floor of the sitting 
apartment, . 6 0 0 

1 large pillow and two smaller 
for leaning the back against, 
while sitting on the floor as 
usual, . 4 0 0 

For sleeping in 

5 sets of curtains, of muslin, for 
the master and mistreas, male 
relation and wife, with one 
spare. The two latter persons 
slt*e]> on the ground; but the 
curtains are hung from the 
roof of their hut, and are 
tucked under their bedding 
to kf‘ep off muskitoa, snakes. 


and Ollier vermin, . 24 0 0 

5 mattresses of cotton, 16 0 0 

4 blankets from Bootan or 

Patna, 8 0 0 

6 quilK 21 0 0 

5 sheets for the beds of the 

master and mistress, . 7 0 0 


8 sleejiing inflows of tnmul 
cotton; no changeable covers, 8 0 0 

3 fine mats, made of the 
leaves of the (Thalia Palda, 

B MSS.) ftitolpaii, on which 
the principal persons sleen in 


hot weat her, . 3 0 0 

2 ))air of jiainted mats for 

the same jiurposc*, . 3 0 0 

4 coarse mats of leaves or 
stems of plants (scirjyi), for 
the widow, servants, or 

strangf i’s to sleep on, 3 0 0 

5 fine sackcloth coverings 

{megili), for the same pur- 
pose, . 2 0 0 


144 0 0 

'Fotal more perishable furniture, 

Interest for money, repairs, 
and replacing the above, at 
36 per cent, per annum. 61 13 61 

Umfirellas, 10 0 

Total annual expense of furni- 
ture. 118 12 0 

ORNAMENTS for the mistress of the family 

A gold ring for the nose 

{yioth), 16 0 0 

A gold necklace, consisting of 
eight-sided heads (dana), 
small round beads (mala), 
and large beads of the same 
form (motormala) , 96 0 0 

A golden ornament called 
champkoli, which hangs from 
the necklace, 32 0 0 
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Rs. As-P. Rs. Afl.P. 

A kind of gold ear-rings called 
gengtha, . 24 0 0 

Another kind called denri, . 32 0 0 

Another kind called jhumka, 12 0 0 

Another kind called pipolpata, 8 0 0 

A golden ornament for the 
forehead called siti, * 32 0 0 

A golden ornament hung to the 
neck called rruiduU, 16 0 0 

A gold ring (onggori) for the 
finger, - 8 0 0 

A gold ring {noha) for the left 
wrist, 32 0 0 

Silver bracelets or rings for the 
forearms, several on dach, 
called boyuti, 60 0 0 

A pair of silver ornaments tied 
round the arm above the 
elbow itnr), 30 0 0 


ORNAMENTS for child 

Rs. As.P. Rs. Afl.P. 

1 pair gold rings or bracelets 
for the wrists ibala), . 30 0 0 

An ornament of gold to hang 
round the neck {podok), . 32 0 0 

A gold ring for the nock, 
ihaJisuli), • 32 0 0 

A necklace of gold beads, 


(dnna and mala), . 48 0 0 

A pair of silver rings for 
the ancle.s, {rnol), . 16 0 0 

A square ornament, {lahi}), for 
containing a charm, to be 
tied found tht* arm, 6 0 0 

Coral beads, .400 

Total, 168 0 0 

The widow and dependent 


relations are allowed no 
ornament 

H'otal of omainenta, . 675 2 0 


A pair of silver braceU ts made 
of heads {painchha), arm 
itnbij), men wear a charm in 
this kind of ornament, the 
women arc not guilty of this 
folly, 

8 rings of silver for the toes, 
(chutki or pamdi), 

A pair of silver ornaments for 
the ankles, {bakkmoD, 

Another silver ornament for the 
arm, {ruRuna), 

Another called hat mad nh, 

A ring or bracelet of shell, 
{sankha) which is worn by 
the women of rank, because 
it IS reckoned lucky, 

Looking glass, comb, boxes for 
red-lead and other things 
for the toilet, kept in a small 
basket called sindur chabri, 


Interest and new fashioning 
the above at 24 per cent . 162 0 61 


8 0 0 


CLOTHINC.S, for the master of the family 

His dress of ceremony adopted 
from th(‘ MuhammedanH 


8 

0 

0 

2 under cont.s or v('m1h, {nima) 
of white cotton cloth, 

12 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2 upper coats, ijnma), of the 
same, 

24 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 turbans, 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 girdle.s, {potku), 

8 

0 

0 




2 pair drawers, (izar). 

4 

0 

0 




2 handkerchiefs, 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

A pair of shawls, Rs. 100, last 
10 years. 

10 

0 

0 




2 pair slippers. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Total, 





Total ornaments for the mis- His proper dress 

tress of the fjimily, . 455 10 0 

2 pair of cotton sheets, 5 
cubits by 3, W'hich he 

ORNAMENTS for the niasP-r of the family wraps round his shoulders, 

and which are called 

2, gold rings for the fingers,. . 16 0 0 uranis, . .800 


2 or 3 gold ornaments (maduli) 3 pair of cotton wrappers for 

hung round the neck, . 16 0 0 Ihc loins, (dhuti), 8 cubits 

by 2, .800 

1 tabij or square ornament, 

which contains a charm, and 4 angarkha and taj, or jackets 

is tied round the arm, . 18 0 0 and caps of cotton cloth, a 

part of dress adopted from 

1 looking glass, . 18 0 the Muhammedans, but now 

in general use among men of 

Total, . 61 8 0 rank, pondits excepted, . 6 0 0 
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Rs. Ab. P. Rs. Ag. P. 

4 phot as or turbans of wliite 
uiuslin. 6 0 0 

3 dolayi or double cotton 
Hlioota, quilled together 
without stuffing for the 
cold season. 5 cubits by 3. . 12 0 0 

2 pavhhun or {iclap or dou- 
ble sheet, not si itched to- 
gether, used also in the 
cold season, 10 cubits by 
3. .200 

1 ])iece of silk used at pra- 
yer. It is long enough 
both to serve for a wrap- 
per round the loins, and 
to cover the shouldiTs. and 

is called jor or dhuii dahja . 5 0 0 

2 jor of fine cloth for re- 
ceiving Hindu company, 4 0 0 

1 piece of European broad- 
cloth for the cold season, 

6 cubits, costa 10 lls. last 
6 years, 3 0 0 


Total, 126 0 0 

For the mislress of the family 

A silk cloth, 10 cubits by 2, 
which is called can, and 
after having bf'cn wrapped 
round the loins is passed 
over the head and shoul- 
ders, .800 

6 cotton mrin with red bor- 
ders, . 10 0 0 

A chador, or cotton sheet for 

the cold weather, 2 0 0 

2 gamchhaH, or. towels for 
bathing, .080 


Rg. As-P. Rs. As.P. 

For the widow 

6 plain coarse wrappers (bhu- 
7ii,) of cotton cloth, 6 0 0 

1 gdap, , .10 0 

Total, 7 0 0 

Total clothing, 210 0 0 

Table: Monthly expense 

Rice, 4 mds. fine old rice, 

at Rs. U; .500 

2 mds. coarse at R. 1. (part 

is given away in idianty.) . 2 0 0 

Jhilse chiefly oror (Cytisus 
Cajan), and hari mug, 
md. .18 0 

Wheaten flouL 20 seers, 10 0 

Clarifietl butter, 6 seers, . 2 8 0 

Mustard-seed oil, 16 seers, 2 0 0 

8T>uie and other seasoning 
such as turmerics, capsi- 
cum, Ac. . .18 0 

Sugar and sweetmeats, . 2 0 0 

Milk, 10 cows, prime cost 40 
rupees, interest on w'hich at 
1 per cent. . 0 6 5 

Food, 3 0 0 3 6 5 

Vege{abU‘S, . 18 0 

Fish, used daily, . 18 0 

Tobacco, . .10 0 

Hetel, .10 0 

Fuel and earthen pots, . 2 0 0 

Total, per mensem 27 14 5 

Total for the year, . 334 13 0 

SERVANTS AND EQUIPAGE 


Total, 20 8 0 

For the child 

Common drgss, 10 0 0 

Visiting dress, 10 0 0 


Total, 20 0 0 

For the two female relations 


10 dhutis, 

6 

0 

0 

2 JOT for ceremony, 

4 

0 

0 

2 urani or chador. 

5 

0 

0 

2 turbans, 

2 

0 

0 

4 gelap or sheets to throw 




rouncUthe shoulders in the 




cold 10 cubits by 




3 

8 

0 

0 


Total for two persons, 25 0 0 

For the female relation 

6 saris of cotton cloth with 
red borders, 7 8 0 

1 gelap or sheet for cold 
weather .10 0 

1 pair shell bracelets, 3 0 0 

Total,. n 8 0 


3 domestics, wages and clo- 
thes monthly, . 3 12 0 

1 watchman, . 3 0 0 

Barber, . .040 

Washerman, , . 1 12 0 

Sweeper, . .040 

Palanquin bearers employed 

occasionally, . 12 0 0 

Horse first cost 30 Rs. In- 
terest and supplying a new 
one occasionally, at 3 per 
cent. , 0 14 6 

Servant and food, .300 

3 14 5 

Total serv^ants and equi- 
page per mensem, 23 14 5 

Total annually, - 286 13 0 

Celebration of Holidays, Guru, 

Purohit, and other expenses 
connected with religion, 
of which the Durga Puja 

alone consumes at least 
Rs. 200, (one man spent 

this year 10,000 rupees,) 300 0 0 

Stationery and master to teach 

the child to read and write, . 6 0 0 

. 306 0 0 

Total, . Wm 
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II— Estimate of the expense of a family of some 
consideration, couaistinp of a man, his wife, and two 
children, a widow wlio acts as cook, a dependent male 
relation, who is a kind of stew^ard, and of two domes- 
tics, a man and a boy. 

LODGING 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

A house for the master and 
mistress, 15 cubits by 8, 
witli beams and posts of 
wood, walls clay or plas- 
tered with clay, a wooden 
door, . 40 0 0 

A hut for the kitchen and 
where the widow sleep.s, 10 
cubits by 6, wdth barnbii 
su])portera, walls of clay, or 
of hurdles plastered near 
the fire-]>lace with clay, . 15 0 0 

A store-house of the same 
kind, where the boy 
sleeps, . 15 0 0 

A hut for the cattle, 8 cu- 
bits by 6, .800 

A small hut for a temple, 

8 cubits by 6, .800 

Another for stranger^, 10 cu- 
bits by 6, . 10 0 0 

A hut for receiving coni- 
Tianv, and where the ste- 
ward and servant sleep, . 30 0 0 

A house for the watch-man 
through w’hich the en- 
trance is, with a high bam- 
bu railing round the pre- 
mises, . . 24 0 0 


Total lodging 150 0 0 

Interest, insurance, and re- 
pairs, at 36 per cent, per 
mensem, . 54 0 0 

Ground rent, 1 bigha, I acre 

of land, .200 

Total lodging, 56 0 0 

FURNITURE for the temple 

1 pair copper cups {Jeusha- 
kushi), .280 

1 copper eup culled hnndo, 10 0 

1 copper plate called Int, 10 0 

1 brass salver, pod mason, 10 0 

1 brass tripod or Iripodi, 

with its shell, 3 0 0 

1 brass pot, npkhora, . 10 0 

1 brass plate called rikabi, . 10 0 

1 conch shell, 2 0 0 

1 stone for grinding sandal- 
wood. .080 

1 kumso}!. or mat of grass, 

* on which the master 

prays, .010 

1 bcll-metal plate for ring- 
ing (kangsor), to call the 

attention of the fi;od, 18 0 

1 brass lamp with five lights, 10 0 
1 wooden throne (sing- 

hason) for the gods, cover- 
ed with cloth,' 2 8 0 

Total, . 18 1 0 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE of lasting materials 
l^ots or vessels of different kinds for holding 
water, viz.: 

Rs. As. P. R«. As. P. 

2 kolos of brass, 10 0 0 

1 guru of ditto, 3 0 0 

4 lota of ditto, 5 0 0 

2 omriti of ditto, . 2 8 0 

2 apkhoui of bell-melal, 3 0 0 

2 betel salvers of brass {pan- 

bata), 4 0 0 

2 pair betel-nut cutters, . 0 8 0 

4 brass or bell-metal plates 
(t/ial), . . 12 0 0 

6 brass or bcll-metal cups 

(hati), .600 

2 brass lamp-stands (pilsooj), 3 0 0 

2 brass pots for boiling rice, 

{bohuguua) , 3 8 0 

1 iron pot (khuli) for boiling 
milk and frying, 18 0 

1 iron ladle, and hook flor 
removing pots from the 
fire, {kata and bayuh), . 0 8 0 

1 iron rod for cleaning the 
hooka, 010 

1 hoe and one hatchet, 18 0 

1 bill for cutting and cleav- 

mg bambus, . 0 3 0 

2 sickles. 0 8 0 

2 kitchen knives (boti), 0 8 0 

2 knives, . 0 8 0 

1 stake pointed with iron 

(khonta), . .020 

1 pair scissors. 0 2 0 

3 plat'Os and 2 cups of 

stones, .400 

1 stone for rubbing curry- 

stuff. . 0 12 0 

2 bedsfeads for the master 

and mistress of the family, 4 0 0 

1 large and one small chest, 8 0 0 

1 bamboo trunk {petara), . 0 8 0 

1 wooden stool, . 0 12 0 

6 low wooden stools for sit- 
ting on at meals, . 2 4 0 

1 instrument (dhenki) foil 
beating rice, and a wooden 

mortar, . 10 0 

4 stools of rntans (morn), .. 10 0 

2 wooden plates for ma^ng 

cakes, .010 

2 pair of wooden shoes 0 6 0 

Total, 80 11 0 

Total duraVilc furniture. 08 12 0 

Interest and repairs on the 

above, at 24 per cent., 23 11 21 

FURNITURE of a leas durable nature. 

For the bed 

2 pair of curtains of cotton 

cloth, .600 

2 luaMrcascs filled with cot- 
ton, .600 

2 quilts, 8 0 0 

5 pillows stuffed with smml 

cotton, . .280 

4 sheets, .,300 

5 coverlets of fine sack- 
cloth {megili), 18 0 

2 blankets from Bootan or 

Patna, .400 

Total, 31 0 0 
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For the floor 

Rs. As. P. Rs As P. 

2 sutrunjiH, or carpets made 
of cx)tton, 0 0 0 

1 galicka, or curpet of wool- 
len with both sides alike, 3 0 0 
1 dulu'ha or woollen car})et, 
with a rou^h nape on one 
side, . .300 


For the children 


2 gold ornaments {madulis) 
hung round the neck, 

4 gold ear-nngs (champa), . 
2 pair of silver rings or brace- 
lets for the wrists 
2 silver rings for the nock 
{/lansub) 

2 pair of silver rings for the 
ancles (mol) 


Rs. As. P. Rs As P. 

8 0 0 
24 0 0 

16 0 0 

10 0 0 

24 0 0 


These three arc Muhammedan innovations 


76 0 0 


1 pair of large mats made 
of split reeds (sop) 10 
cubits by 2, 

Total, 


2 8 0 


45 K 0 


Interest and repairs of the 

above at 30 per cent. 10 0 51 

Umbrellas, 0 12 0 

Total furniture 40 13 71 

ORNAMENTS for the iuislres.>> of (lie Inmdy 


A gold ring for the nose 
{noth), 

A string of gold beads idtirm 
and mala), for the neck. . 

A pair of gold ear-rings 
called (fcn{jtha, 

A golden ornament for tin* 
forehead, called tikili, 

A golden omumeiit for 
hanging round the neck, 
called mridonogo madxdi, . 

Total, 


Several silver rings for the 
arms, called bayuli, 

In place of this some wear 
a pair of silver bracelets, 
called kanghon 

And a pair of shell bra- 
celets. 

Silver ornament tied round 
the arm, and called tar, 

A pair of silver bracelets 
ipainchha), made of beads, 
A pair of silver ornaments 
(tabtfl, tied round the arm, 
A silve^ ring (loha) for the 
left wrist, 

8 silver rings {chutki and 
pasuli), for the toes, 


8 0 0 
32 0 0 
16 0 0 
1 0 0 

16 0 0 


73 0 0 


Total. 

For the master of the family 

2 gold rings for the fingers, 16 0 0 
1 or 2 gold ornaments 
(maduli), hung round the 
neck .800 


108 0 0 


Tolu I ornament, 281 0 0 

Intcrc’st, and new fasliion- 

ing at, 24 per cent. 02 14 1 

CbOTHlNG lor the master of the family 

2 pair of cotton wrappers for 
the loins idhxdh) 8 cubits 

, ';y .600 

4 iphcla.s) or turbans of 
while muslin, .400 

4 cotton sheets, 5 cubiks 
bv 3, whicli he wraps round 
his shoiildem, and whidi 
are called urntn^i, . 6 0 0 

4 avgrakha and taj, or jackets 
and raps of cotton cloth, . 4 0 0 

2 pair of slippers, . .10 0 

6 common dhutin or wrap- 

, • 3 0 0 

1 jor or pair, including wrap- 

p(‘r and shoulder cloth. 18 0 

2 dolayts or double cotton 

cloth, 5 cubits by 3, . 5 0 0 

2 gclap or sheets for cold 
weather. 10 (aitiits by 3, 3 0 0 

2 gamchhafi or towels, . 0 8 0 


Total. 

For the male relation 





4 dhutuH 

2 0 0 




1 jor 

1 8 0 

40 

0 

0 

1 gelap 

1 8 0 




Total, 


20 

0 

0 

For the mistress of 

the family 




1 .silk cloth, 10 cubits by 2, 


5 

0 

0 

which is called sari, 

6 0 0 




6 cotton saris, 

8 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

1 gvlap or chador, for the cold 





weather. 

1 8 0 

8 

0 

0 

2 gamchhas, or toweds, 

0 8 0 

6 

0 

0 

Total, 


4 

0 

0 

For the widow 





5 coarse wrappers {hhuni) of 


5 

0 

0 

cotton cloth, without red in 






borders. 

4 0 0 




1 gvlap or chador, 

1 0 0 


34 0 0 


5 0 0 


16 0 0 


24 0 0 


Total, 

For the children 

2 pair of jor, 

8 dhutis of cotton, 

3 chints coverings for the 
cold season (dolayi). 

Total, 

Total clothing 


6 0 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 


5 0 0 


12 0 0 

72 0 0 
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FOOD — 8 people, 2 of them children, for one month. 


3 maunds of good rice, at 1 
Rupee, 

1 mjiund of coarse ditto 
20 seers pulse, commonly 

thakun and oror, 

8 seers oil, mustard, 
lA s(‘ers clarified butter not of 
a good quality, 

8 seers salt, 

2 seers sugar, 

5 seem •Nvhealf’n flour 

Fish daily, 

Milk from ,5 cows. 

Vegetables and pots, 

Black pep])er and masala or 
seasoning, 

China, murki 
parations of 
cane used 
cooked, 

Toliacco. 

Beb'l, 

Firewood, 


III — contd. 


and fjanr, pre- 
rice and sugar- 
wit bout being 


Total monthly, 
Tolal annually. 


Man, 

Boy, 

Washerman, 

Barber, 

Sweeper, 

Watchman. 


Servant, s’ wag(M and clolhiiig 


1 4 0 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 

2 0 0 


T’otal monthly, 

Total annually, 

Expense of holidays, cere- 
monies. Gut a, Puiohit, 
Small expense of various kinds, 
including stationery and the 
instruction of the children 
in reading and wn-iting, 

Total, 


SO 0 0 


4 0 0 


5 0 0 
00 0 0 


144 0 0 


III — Estimat(> of the exjK'nsc' of a f.imily iii easy cir- 
cumstances. It consists of oTH' man. on* woman, 
and two children, orw’ dependent relation, one man 
servant ; in all six piuNoiis. 


LODGINd 


1 hut for the master and 
mistress, with bamboo posts 
and beams, and mud walls, 
•14 cubits bv 7, 

1 hut for kitchen, 
by 6, 

1 hut for caittle, 
by 5. 

1 hut for relation and servant, 
1 shop or one hut over the 
entrance, with the fence 
round the premises. 


cubits 

cubits 


20 

10 

5 

10 


0 0 
0 0 


15 0 0 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


Rs 


y. 

Rs. As. P. 

lilt ('rest and insurance at 36 








per rent. 

21 

9 

7 

1 

o 

q 


(Ironnd rent, 12 kathas, at 




0 12 

0 


Rs. 4 per bigah, 

2 

6 

5 

0 

S 

0 


Total lodging, 




1 

0 

0 


I-'URNITURE for 

|)rayer 


0 

s 

0 


1 copper ciii» (kosha-kushi) , 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 coi)per cup, called {kHnd(t), 

0 

8 

0 

p 

6 

0 


1 copper plate (tal). 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 


1 stone for rubbing sandal, . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

II 


1 l:iis(ts(tn oi' gia.ss mat, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 



— 


— 

1 

0 

0- 


Total furniture for ]wayer, . 




0 

s 

0 


IKU’SiaiOl.l) FrUMTURF 

of :i 

1 durabh' 





1 brass pot {k(dos), 

4 

0 

0 





1 brass pot. (lota), 

4 

8 

0 





J bell-nu'tal ]a)t (apkhora), 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 pair l)(‘lcl salvers (panhatn). 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


\ iiotcl-nut (‘Utters, 

0 

4 

0 

<) 

12 

0 


2 brass (thal). 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


2 bell-iiH'lal plates (thal). 

3 

0 

0 







2 biiiss and bell-metal large* 







11 8 0 

cups (hah). 

3 

8 

0 





1 b?‘ass Ijiiup-stand (jriLsaj), 

0 

12 

0 




174 (1 0 

1 brass boiling pot (bohuguna) , 

1 

8 

0 


24 0 0 


2 12 0 


0 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 


60 0 0 


1 iron ladh' (ha I a) and a 
hook for v('mo\ mg 

pots from the fire, 0 8 0 

1 iron j)ot. for frvung or boil- 
ing milk (khuli), . 10 0 

1 lioe (kodnl), . 0 12 0 

1 liatch(‘t (karnl), 0 6 0 

I hill for cleaving bamboos 
(dah), . .03 

1 sickle (kasiya), . 0 2 

1 kitchen knife (boti) . 0 4 

1 iron rod for cleaning th(‘ 
hooka, . .01 

1 knife, . .03 

1 8tnk(‘ pointed with iron 

(khonta), .020 

3 .stone plates and 3 stone 

cups, .300 

1 stone for rubbing curry- 
stuff, 

2 bedsteads, 

1 chest, . . 

4 low stools for meals (jnri), 

?. wooden plafler-H (barkush). 

Vo pure Hindu can eat 
out of a w'ooden platter 
although such are much 

cleanlier and better than 
the v('s.sels of stone. Those 
in use h(Te are not turned, 
but dug out with chisels, 
and are used as washing- 
tubs, &c .0 5 0 * 

1 instrument for beating rice * 

(dhenki), and mortar, 10 0 

2 wooden insfrument.s (hoo- 
ka), for smoking tobacco, . 0 4 0 

2 w'ooden lamp-stands, 0 10 

2 wooden cups for holding 
red-lead, 0 10 

Total of durable household 

furniture, 36 6 0 

Total durable furniture, 80 1 0 

Interest, and renewing the 

above at 24 per cent. 9 6 9 
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HOUSEHOlyD FURNITURE of a more i)('ri8hal)lc 
nature 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

For the bed 

2 miitI.resflOH, . .400 

2 quilts, . .500 

2 curtains, . () 0 

1 mat of leaves {sitolpati), 0 4 0 

4 ])illows, .200 

4 coverlets of fine sackcloth 

{ni(’ijili), . .10 0 

15 4 0 

For the floor 

2 mats of reed.s, 0 S 0 

1 blanket, _ . 14 0 

1 cannot of cotton (sutrunji), 2 0 0 

1 mat of leaves {sitalpati), 10 0 

3 8 0 

The relation and servant sleep 
on these at niRht, cover- 
inp th(‘niKelvps with the 
Backcloth. 

Tolal IS 12 0 

Interest on the above nt 30 

])er cent. . .60 6 

ITiiibrella.s. 0 8 0 

Total. 24 13 6 

OllNAMF/N'PS for the of IIk' family 

1 i)air of shell ornaments for 
the wrist, 4 0 0 

1 ])air silver bracelets {paw- 
rhha), . 6 0 0 

1 silver ring for the wrist 

{John), . .300 

1 silver rinp for the neck 

(hnnfoiJi), . .500 

1 silver mndnli hung round 
the neck. 2 0 0 

1 pair silver rinps {gen^h 
tha), .200 

6 silver rinRs for the toes 

{pnfodi), . .300 

1 gold rinp for the nose 
{voth), . .400 


III — contd. 

CLOTIlliS for Uie mistress 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

1 sari or wrapper of silk, 10 


cubits by 2, .400 

6 saris of cotton with red 
borders, . .600 

1 gelap or sheets for cold 

weather, 10 cubits by 3, . 10 0 

2 towels for bathinR {gam- 

chha), . .080 

Total. . 10 8 0 


h'or the immter 


2 fine wrappers {dhutis) for 
ceremony, .280 

2 uroiiis or shoulder cloths 
for ceremony, . 2 0 0 

2 tiirfians, ISO 

6 common dhutis for wrap- 
pers, .300 

1 jor or pair. inchidinR wra- 
pper and shoulder clotli, 10 0 

2 gt'lnps or sheets for cold 

w’eather, . .300 

2 towels, .080 

Total, . 13 S 0 


For the children 


2 silk j(tr or pair of wrap- 

]K'rK for shoulders and 

loins, .400 

1 cotton jor, . 2 8 0 

2 chintz or white dolnyi or 

quilted wrappers, . 2 0 0 

Total, . S 8 0 

For the relation 

4 dhutis, .300 

1 uroiii, . 0 12 0 

1 grlap, . .14 0 


Necklace of red stone or 

Rlass be.ads {pot jantpolo), 0 3 0 

1 comb, 1 rIhss. and some 
boxes for red lead {sindur 

chupri), .030 

Total, 20 6 0 

For two children 

2 T>air silver rings for the arm 

{hfdn), . 12 0 0 

2 silver rings for the neck 

{hanmli), .800 

2 silver ornaments for the 
neck {moduli), 4 0 0 

Total, 24 0 0 

Total ornaments, 53 6 0 

Interest on the above at 24 

per cent. . 12 12 lU 


Total, 5 0 0 

Total clothing, 37 8 0 

FOOD 


Rice, common, 2i maunds a 


month, at 1 R. 

2 

8 

0 

Pulse (thakuri and khesari). 

15 seers, 

0 

7 

0 

Oil of mustard seed, 6 seers. 

0 12 

0 

Salt, 4 seers. 

0 

8 

0 

Fish occasionally. 

0 

12 

0 

Clarified butter. 1 seer. 

0 

5 

0 

Vegetable and seasoning. 

1 

4 

0 

Milk and its preparations; 
interest on the prime cost 
of 4 cows, (16 Rs.) at 1 

per cent. 

0 

2 

6! 

Food for ditto, 

1 

0 

0 


Total, 1 2 6f 
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Sugar, sweetmeats, and pre- Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

pared rice, 10 0 

Betel and tobacco, 10 0 

Fuel and potter’s ware, 10 0 

Part of the fuel used m 
cow-dung collected by the 
women. 

Total per luonth, JO 10 0i 

"J'otal for year, 127 14 9 

Baskets, 0 10 

Total, \2H 2 0 

Servants* wages 

Domestics’ wages and cloth- 
ing, at 12 as. i)er ineiiseiii, 9 0 0 

Barber, . .18 0 

Washerman, .300 

Sweeper, . .18 0 

Total. . 15 0 0 

Holidays, ceremonii's, (hiru 

and Puralnt, . 4S 0 0 

Total, 03 0 0 


IV — Estimate of the (‘Xiiense of the faiiuiv of an artist 
in easy circumstances, consisting of a man and 
wife, tw’o chikln'ii and oik' widow. oi de]»end('nt 
relation. 

HOUSE RENT 

1 hut, 10 cubits by 6, walls 
of hurdles, 10 0 0 

1 hut for cooking, 6 cubits 
by 5, .400 

1 hut for the cow, 4 0 0 

1 small hut for the widow or 
strangers, and a fence made 
of retail-*. 0 0 0 

Total. 21 0 0 

Interest. 30 ].er (-('lit 8 10 3 

Ground rent, 10 katluis at 2 
Rs. a bigah, being in the 
suburbs, .10 0 

Total lodging, 9 10 0 


III — contd. 

More perishable furniture 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As P. 

2 coarse coverlets of sack- 
cloth {chaii), 0 4 0 

1 finer megih, 0 4 0 

3 coarse mats of reeds (/>«/- 

jiati) for sleeping, . 0 3 0 

2 quilts made of new clotli, 10 0 

2 curlain.s, 2 0 0 

2 pillows, 0 tS 0 

2 Mattresst's math* of t)ld t lo- 
llies, <iinll(‘tl togellu'i*. 
inutle by the pt' 0 ])le them- 
selves. They .sleep (>u 
these, usually placing them 
on straw or on a stage made 
of spdl. bamboos. 

'J'<>tiil peri.sliabit' fmniliiie. (1 .3 0 

Jnt( rest and repair, 50 imr 

(•(“lit. .31 () 

Total furniture, 5 2 91 

DltNAMFNd'S for women 

1 i)air sht'll braceli'ts, 2 0 0 

1 pair bell-iiH'tal bi'iici'IeK 

{painrhha) , . 0 8 0 

2 .silver ornaiiK'nIs lor the 

neck (maduli), . 0 8 0 

1 string of beads (jampola), 0 2 0 

1 pair of silver ('ar-rmga 

(rhaJa), . 0 8 0 

1 j)air of another kind (t/rn- 

fjthn), . .10 0 

1 silver ring for the nose, . 10 0 

1 comb, glass, and red-ltaid, 0 2 0 

Total, . 5 12 0 

For the ehildn^n 

2 [Uiir .silver rings for the 

wrists, 4 0 0 

2 sd\('i ornaments loi I lie 
neck inuHiuli), hung by a 
ntring of beads {jani pola) . 1 4 0 

For the nuui. a string of lii- 

lofii, or w'oodcn bends, 0 10 

Total, . 5 5 0 

Total ornaments, 11 1 0 

Interest and repairs, at 21 jK'i 

cent 2 10 42 


FURNITURE— Durable 


2 braK water pots (lota), 2 0 0 

1 brass water pot (apkhora), 1 0 0 

1 brass or bell-metal plate 

(thal), 3 0 0 

1 wooden mortar for beating 

rice, .040 

2 stone plates and 2 cups, . 0 12 U 

1 stone for rubbing curry- 

htuflf. 0 8 0 

2 wooden stools for eating 

(pin), . ® 2 5 

2 brass cups (hati), 10 0 

I instrument for smoking 

tobacco (hooka), . 0 10 

Total, 8 11 0 

Interest and repairs, at 24 

per cent. . 2 1 3i 


CLOTHING for the wife 

1 fim* red-bordered cotton 

vi'rar)i)cr (smi), 18 0 ^ 

4 coarse ditto, 2 8 0 

In cold weather they wM*ap * 

an old mri round them. 

Total, 4 0 0 

For the man 

1 fine loin-wrapper (dhuti)^ 10 0 

1 turban, . 0 12 0 

1 gelap or sheet for his .sho- 
ulders, .14 0 

6 loin wrappers (dhuHs), 

coarse, ,200 

2 towels (gamchhas), 0 4 0 

Total, 5 4 0 
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For the children 







Rs. 

As I''. 

Rs 

As. P. 

2 red-bordered jor or cloths, 







which wrap round both 
Joins and shoulders, 

2 

0 

0 




3 loin wrappers (dhutift), 

2 old chintz quilts not stuff- 

2 

0 

0 




ed (dolayi), 

1 

8 

0 




Total, 




5 

8 

0 

For the widow 






Four plain wrappers, {hkuni) , 

3 

0 

0 




Total clothing, 




17 12 

0 

FOOD 







2 maunds coarse rice, nt 







14 as. 

1 

12 

0 




10 seers pulse ikhrmri or 







mosur), 

0 

3 

0 




4 seers salt, 

0 

7 

0 




6 seers oil, 

Fish, vegetables, and sejison- 

0 

8 

0 




ing, 

1 

0 

0 




Tobacco and betel. 

Sugar and rice prepared for 

0 

8 

0 




eating, without being dres- 
sed. 

0 

(i 

0 




Firewood, pots, arul baskc'ts. 

0 

12 

0 




TOTAL monthly. 




5 

8 

0 

Annually, 




m 

0 

0 

They keep a cow, but very 







seldom use any of the milk 
except for a young child on 
particular occasions. Th(‘ 

cow is ther(‘forc* a source of 







revenue. 







SERVANT, 

cVe 






Barber, 

0 

12 

0 




Ceremonies. Guru, &v 

ITj 

0 

0 




Total, 




15 

12 

0 

V — Estimate of the annual expense 

of 

tiic 

family 

of 

a poor artist, consisting of 

one 

man, one woman, 

and two children. 







HOUSE 







1 hut, for sleeping, 7 cubits 
by 6, 

1 hut, one end for the cow. 

3 

0 

0 




another for cooking. 

2 

0 

0 




Total, 




5 

0 

0 

Interest at 36 per cent. 

1 

12 

9^ 




Ground rent of 5 kathas, 

« 

0 

8 

0 




» Total lodging. 




2 

4 


FURNITLTRE, 

durable 





1 brasB water-pot (lota), 

1 

0 

0 




1 bell-metal plate (that), 

0 12 

0 




1 kitchen knife (bothi), 

0 

3 

0 




1 stone plate, 

0 

4 

0 




1 stone for rubbing curry, . 

0 

2 

0 




1 sickle. 

0 

1 

0 




1 hatchet (kural), 

1 instrument for smoking 

0 

4 

0 




tobacco, 

0 

1 

0 




Total, 




2 11 

0 

Interest at 24 per cent. 

0 10 

31 





PKHISIiABL?: J'PRM'nrKE, renowrcl yparly 

Rs. As. F. Rs. As. P. 

3 pieces sackcloth for bed- 
ding {cholt)f . .060 

3 rugs made by tliemselves 
of old clothes 

4 bamboo mats {rhatayis), 0 2 0 

2 pillows of sackcloth, stuff- 
ed w'ltli gra.ss, 0 10 

lotal. 0 9 0 


Total. 

For I lie man 

A necklace of iulofii or wood- 
en beads, 

For ilie children 

4 brass rings for the wrists, 0 4 0 

2 strings of beads (jampola), 
and brass mndvlia^, . 0 3 0 

Total, 

Total, 

Interest and repair, 24 per 

cent 0 4 Oil 


CLOTHING for the women 

1 red bordered cotton wrap- 
per, 10 cubits by 2, . 0 12 0 

4 coarse wdiite wTa])pers, 4 
cubits by 2, for common 
use, . 0 12 0 

A rug made of old clothes, 
stitched together for cold 
weather. 

Total, 

Ff)!’ the man 

1 loin wrapper (dhuti), 0 8 0 

4 kappins, clouts to hide their 
nakedness, .020 

1 sheet for cold weather, 0 4 0 

Total, 

For the children 

4 kappina — these are made 
of old clothes, but are sel- 
dom used. 

3 gelaps for cold weather, . 10 0 


Total, . 1 3 3^ 

ORNAMENTS for the women 

8 lirass rings for the wrists 

ikharu), . .080 

1 fine brass ring for the 

nose, . ,010 

2 brass car-rings, . 0 10 

2 brass ornaments suspended 

from a necklace of w’ooden 

beads (pelimaUi), . 0 10 


0 11 0 


0 1 0 


0 7 0 

1 3 0 


1 8 0 


0 14 .0 


Total clothing. 


3 6 0 
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FOOD 

Ks. As I* Rs As V 

11 maunds of ric^, at 14 as. 15 0 

12 seers of pulse {khewi or 

ynasur), . 0 4 0 

2 seers oil, . 0 4 0 

2 seers salt, . 0 4 0 


Seasoning; and lobaroo, . 0 3 0 

Prepared ri(re, su^^ar, . 0 3 0 

Fuel they collect them- 
selves. 

1 i)Ot and ba.sk('l, 0 10 


'roliil inonlhly, 
d’oljil annwalb’. 

Bfirlx'r once i\ month, 0 S 0 

Oei’eiiioriK's, (turn, Am'. (The 
sii entices are the only animal 
food they procure, except 
what fish they can catch m 
<litches). . fi 0 0 


2 S 0 
30 0 0 


' Total . 


30 S 0 


VI — ^]^tlmll^(’ of the ('XjK'iise ol a common !al»(niiei. 
his family, consist inp; of his \M^' and two cliildren 
If there arc more children, as is often the case, the 
elder ones are supported by tendinp cattle. 

IIOUSF AND LODGING 

OiK' liut, S (aihits })V ()— 1h(' 

man pnrcliasos biimbus and 
cuts th(‘ roots of coarse rice 
straw for thatch and hurdles, 


which lie puts on nt leisure 
hours, 

0 

9 

0 




Onc-tliird ol anmial cx- 







]ien^c. 

0 

3 

0 




(lioimd relit, 

0 

1 

(1 




Total, 

KiiBNTTnn:, d 

lira! 

)|. 


0 

i 

0 

2 stone plates, 

0 

4 

0 




1 hash t If a or sickle, 

0 

2 

0 




1 da or hill, 

Fartlien oi biimhii pots foi 

0 

2 

0 




drinking water. 

0 

0 

6 




1 hooka for snioking tobacco, 

0 

0 

6 




Total, 




0 

9 

0 

To one-thiid for annua! 







charge. 

0 

3 

0 




Pi'i’i'^liable, renewe( 

1 ye 

ai’K 





3 pieces of gunny or sackcloth 
for bedding, 

3 rugs made by themselves of 

0 

fi 

0 




tlieir old clothes Ma(s and 
straw pillows for sleeping on, 

0 

1 

0 




Total. 




0 

7 

0 

1 




0 10 

0 

ORNAMENTS 






Brass rings for the arms 
.of the woman, 

1 ditto for the nose, 2 for the 

0 

2 

0 




ears of ditto, 

1 string of wooden or stone 

0 

1 

0 




beads for the man, 

2 string of stone beads for 

0 

1 

0 




the children, 

0 

1 

0 








0 

5 

0 

One-third of annual ex- 







pense, 

0 

1 

8 





CLOTHING 
For the woman 

1 large red-bordered cotton Rs As. I* Rs As P. 

wrapper (sari), . 0 8 0 

3 small wrappers, 0 8 0 


For the man 

1 cotton cloth wrapper 

((//tuf,). T T) 0 

2 k Of) pin, 0 1 0 

1 sheet for his shoulders m 

coKl wtT.ther, 0 4 0 


1 0 0 


For the children 
4 waist cloth (k(if>pui), and 2 

sheets. 0 12 0 


FOOD 

D seer of tH) Ha. wl. of coarse 
rice <laily is 13 mds 27i 
seers a vear, at 12 annas, . 10 4 3 

1 s(“er oil a month at 2 annas, 18 0 

0 seers a month of pulse 

ikhrfiari) or lentils, at 2 

amia^' 18 0 

1 seer salt 2 annas (many 

however use ashes), . 18 0 

l*o(s. baslf'ts. si-asonmg 0 fi 0 

3'hev use no fuel, fish, nor 
ve«/etabl(\s, but what they 
collect , 

Tobacco ami la ti'l, 1 K 0 


0 10 0 


2 6 0 


Holiday 's. (turn, Purahit, 

and other religious expenses, 2 0 

Barber once a month, . 0 8 

Total, 


10 10 3 


20 10 11 


V 

FAUNA 


Witli the exception of fish, the animals that are found 
in this district, are of little importance. 

I observed onl.v one kind of monkey, which has a 
tail that reaches below the knee, but. not to the heel, 
and is called Morknt by the natives Its hands are 
black, and the calosities on ihe buttocks are brown. 
When old, the face and buttocks become red. It seems 
to be th(' Siftiin Uhrzua of Aiidibert and llie Macaque 
n queup rourtp of Biiffon. The younger animal, the 
face of which i.s not red. seems to be* the Patas a quevp 
rourtp of this great naturalist. In the district of Dinaj- 
]>ur monkeys are neither numerous nor very trouble- 
Home. Those that T saw, were in the woofft near 
Peniya; but I was told, that the greatest number is to 
be found near Nawabgun.i. They assemble there on 
the banks of thf' Korotoya, and cf)llect tlie fruit of 
Singgur (Trappn). According to the natives, after 
having procured a quantity, the monkeys divide the 
.spoil, and bathe; and then each eals his sliare. This 
is probably an idle story, such as are usually current 
concerning the manners of different animals. 


The wild elephant and rhinoceros can scarcely be 
said to be known. Two wild elephants certainly made 
their appearance in the forests of Peruya in the year 
1806, and remained there a rainy season. They were 
seen by many, and are said to have killed some people, 
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who stragi^lod ruar them. It was supposed, that they 
were af( ompamed by a rhmoceros. for what reason I 
caniiot .say; as IImh animal, so lar as 1 could learn, 
was not seen, and does not iiMially frequent such 
corii])ai'y. 'I’he (‘l(‘phants had probably wandered from 
Moron^r. A thoii.^and idle .stones were immediately 
circulated. It w.as .said, that lliev wen* actually ele- 
l)hants which had belonged to Hhiin Itaja, tlio .son of 
J*andii, who lived about 5,(KX) years a^o. 'Two elephants 
to a multitude of pc'Ople, who cho.se to assemble and 
atl.aek them, aie not at all formidable, and Ihest* in- 
vaders oui^lit to have falh'ii an ea.sy prey, had the 
people* been led to the attack; but no officer of imiicc 
nor landholder took any pains, and w'hat is every one’s 
biisine.ss is eoiiimoiily nep:le(;l(‘d Tliey were allowed 
to ravapc' at ])l<“asiire, aiul ocf-asioned aicjit dismay so 
that several villages w'cre de.s(*rled. The only sU'i) 
taken was a jjraiid .sacrifice*, In which eve'ii the* Moslems 
contributed 'Twa'iify or thirty brahmins received a sum 
of moiu'V, and {x'rformed a p:iand ct'n'monv which 
was effectual, as the dry .sca.son approaclusl. 

'J'he jackal and Indian fox lirnoalcnsw, 

I’ennaiit), are \ e] \ common, but. h nmh' - 1 heaid 

of no W'olve.s nor hymiias. 

Tiners and leojHirds are not numerous; as they there- 
fore have an abundant supply of food, from the cattle 
winch fp('d in the w’oods, thev very seldom attack men. 
Althoimh they fre(|iienl. the neiRhbminnK forests, and 
(wen the* stre(‘l.H of Cihoraiihal., the jieople w’alk alone 
through both, ( veii at Tiight ; and I heard of onlv one 
person in the* whole district,, wdio had b(‘(*n kille'd in 
the course of the ve.ar. It was in this district, tliat a 
W'lnb’ Mmm.'il of Ihi' 1 md wa.s killed .sf>me >eai, 
the .skin of wdiich having Ix-eu sent to lOnrope* by Lord 
Wellcsh’.y, occasione'd a dispute, whether it was that 
of a hon or tiger. Nei such animal has been .seen be- 
fore nor since. Mr. Tucker, an Indigo Planter of thi.s 
district, declares. I ha I m a wooel near Lalbazar. he 
saw an animal K'semblmg a tiger in and colour, 

* but it had a mane like a lion I offered a considemble 
reward for it, dead or alive, but wdthor.t *^'ucce.ss; this 
however is no proof of its not existing, as T found 
th(‘ p(‘oph* tolall\' unwilling to bring I’vc’i fish plaul"’, 
or any other mitural iiroduction. .M (! hoi. i ghat I 
he.ard of a .‘^niall s]»o(tod animal ol the cai kind, called 
Nake.sw’on, wdiirh. is .said to bi* common m the 
neighbouring W'oods, where it lives on trees No offer 
of rew'ard could induce the people to bring one. This 
perhaps may he the Ccrvol, an animal which I have 
never seen. 1 have not been able to learn that anv 
where in India tlu'ri* is -'iieh an animal a- lie* ]':m1h(*r 

The Indian iclineumon is very common, but is .seldom 
tamed. Otters are, so numerous, that their fur might 
become an object of commerce, but tlierc is no person 
here who understands the method of taking them: so 
far ns I can learn, it i.q practised by the people of 
Dhaka aloiK*. Ik’ars (Vi'su,s lahiosus, H ) an* not 
numerous nor destructive, and are found chiefly in the 
ruins of Peruya 
• 

Where the .soil is loo.so and .sandy, the <-ommoii 
porcupine is abundant, and even destructive; as it 
prevents the cultivation of turmeric and gingiu- It may 
be eaten by Hindus of nil ranks; and some that 1 had 
caught were disputed for wdth great cageines.s by the 
poojile; yet tlie.sp aniinals are seldom molested. 

Hats and mice arc by no means so troublesome ns 
in Europe. 

Hares are very numerous, and easily caught : yet 
although they are con.sidered as pure food, they are 
seldom mole.sted. When a man wishes to give a feast, 
he sends out some people with poles, who surround the 
long grass, and knock down as many as are required. 


Ill — could. 

'I here are many deer in the vicinity of the Mohanun- 
da, and of the lower ))arl.s of the Pmuibhoba and 
Tanggone; but scarcely anywhere else. 'They arc* so 
numerous among the long reeds and woods of these 
jiart.*^, that they are a nuisance by de.stroymg the crops. 

1 saw' no kinds excejit the axis and porcine deer, and 
in this class ol animals, the natives apply specilic names 
.so indetmilc’ly. lluit 1 caiinol follow ilniii as guides. 
Thei’c are no huiil'’r.‘- who make a ])role,s.su)n ot killing 
these de*'!-, and ol carrying the veiii.sou to market, al- 
though no one w’ould hinder them. I'he neighbouring 
lainiers keej) iiel,^. and occasKJiiully hunt, partly to 
save their crops, and jiartly to procure ammal food. 

I W(‘nl twice v.itli tic in. anti on one occasion took 
two dec'i', and on tla* other had no .‘■'i>ort. J W'as a 
good deal .‘-urju is('d al thi* method The net is made 
ol whi]t-coi‘d, and ui:iy be about 0 leel wid(*, and 
eaeli larnu*r brinu.^ a piece wilh him ol ilO oi 40 feel 
111 length. All (In* pu'ct'.s hamiig bi'c.i joined, they 
are set in a .slraiglil. hue. and are supported on one 
edge by ])ole.s, which incline towards the direction from 
wiii'iice the game c'Xpected to come, and lean on 
forked sticks. Some persons then n'lmiin behind the 
jioles with lances, l.o kill or seize the gauie, which comes 
nto the iu*t belore it can di.sf’Ulatigle iLs.-ll 'J'he olluTs 
advance from the net m a line ])arallel to it, and 
beat the grass anti bushe.s, and make a great noise I 
<'\]>e('1ed, wht'n lhe^’ laid s( t I he iu*l. IImI llie^ \\ould 
have gtmo in sih'uct* to a distance, and ha\e roused 
the game as the\' ad\aueel luwaids lie* la l ; bill tin,*' 
they a^'^ured mi', would nt)t aiiswei ii»i I lie game al- 
W’a.vs run.s backwards in the direction from whence the 
noise advanced upon it. The game taken in those 
nets consists of wiltl hogs, deer, and tigers. 

1 ^a^v no ant ''lopi*,', but th(*ii' uiay be ^onie; a> by 
the natives t.ht'v an* confountled with tleer. 

'Phe wild buffalo, txaillv of the .same kind W'lth the 
tame, i.> vc'iT eoinmoii, and ('xceethngiv tli'sl met i\ e , 
nor has any considerable exertion I iron ever made to 
free the ]) 00 })le Irom Ihi.s e\il, d’he animal i.s tot) lor- 
midablo lor individual effort to produce any good, and 
th( ju-operty ol the landhohh'rs is *-'t) much lutermixod, 
that the endeavours of any one of them would have 
little effect, jirovided his neighbours contributed 
nothing. Many mdeetl are .said to le\'\ mont'y trom 
their tenants iinih'r j^rett'iiee of hiring aina'd men to 
kill these animals, but ver>^ few hunters are employed 
I inquired every where after such peojile, but could 
fintl none except in twm or three places, some of whom 
w’ore employed by the judge. Unless the destruction 
of the.se aniniaL becomes an object of police, and 
unless the expenditure of the money raised, be carefully 
checked, no liojif* of succ(\s.s can lx* cutei lainf‘d. 1 
have indeed great doubt how far any exf*rtion will be 
entirely siiflicient, iml(‘''’s the wuods and roed!* wdiich 
give them shelter an* removed. The wild buffaloes 
usually go in small herds, and may be easily killed by 
means of musket or poi,soned arrows. These are the 
only effectual moans for df'stroymg the* l)re('(l altugi'lher; 
but others are employed for procuring the animals; 
for the flesh is eaten both by the Miiliammedans, and 
by the lowest tribes of Hindus. They are sometimes 
caught in pitfall.*^, or by a noose sus))ended between 
two trees; but they are a shy, sagacious animal, not 
easily deceived. The natives near the lake at Bamon- 
gola, wlien they find a herd aw’imrning, attack it with 
boats or canoes, and having seized on the hindmost 
buffalo by the tail despatch him with a large knife. 
In the same vicinity the keepers of tame herds are 
said to be sometimes able to secure wild males, by 
means of trained females, which surround the male 
until a keeper comes up, passes a rope through the 
septum of his no^ and then the females push him 
towards a tree, where he is fa.stened until tame. The 
bulls thus caught are reckoned more valuable than 
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Ruoh as havr been bom in tlic domestic state; but I 
believe the practice is very uncommon: I heard of it 
only at Bamongola. 

The wild hog is by far the most destructive animal 
in the district, although never of a size to b^ formidable 
to th<^ villagers, if arim'd with idkea. Near maiiv 
woods t}i(\v are uliiiost inmimerablo, and in ])laces 

.-.eem to b(‘ g;iitiing ground All tliat 1 h'lvc nd 
coming tlio do'^tniction ol the l)uffalo i mi • lir.ddo to 
that of these animals; atnl it seems an object worthv 
of the most s(Tious attention from the police; ciremns- 
Inncos should diH'ct whi'lln'r it would be tui.i nd- 
vanlagpoiis to make a general hunt, or to lew a con- 
tribution with w’hich regular hunters may be liired. 1 
■diould m g(M’('ral pirff'r tlio forim r, be'cimsc* :\! cmi- 
v(*nient seasons all I'f'rs^ns mny turn out. for a dav 
or two without incom enience ; and be(;auHc it can never 
be the interest of the regular hunters to extirpido t!i(‘ 
animals. The wdld hog is often hunted by Uh‘ low 
Pfindus for food He is sometimes caught in nets like 
fleer; at other tii'ifvs he i- pursued willi eomnon cin> 
of the country, which run round him barking, and 
thus keep him at bav, until their mastf'rs (Mime u]i, 
and dispatch him with arrows or spears 

Porpoises fire pndiv numeroii m the 1 -i«» • rnn- 
but are not applied to anv use. 

No birds are caught for being trained to sport At 
present incU'ed it. may be .said, that the motives have 
no turn for .any of the amu.sements of the field A late 
Raja spent vast, sums upon it, but almost all the people, 
whom he employi'd, liin’e disajipi'fin’d. 

There are no jiaroqiKds uor liird.s that are commoulv 
caught to !)(’ taiiM'd: and <'\(('pl .aboni Midd' h fim' 
other places of miicli trade, few tame tiirds of this kinfl 
are kept, which must b(‘ cf)nsidered as a comfort to 
tliosi' who have lieen }iuuo\('d .at dji v-1 irea!-. b', l('l|^^v- 
bawling to a irii.serable jiarofjuet, w'hat they call the 
name of Ood, ns is very common in Bengal. 

Althnugli the country swarms with w^ater-fowl, both 
web-fooled anfl Wfiders, tlie natives (lfTi\'e from t-hence* 
little or no resource for their table.s. The common wild 
gfiose (timis (Ui'^fv) is exeeedinglv idfiiiida'il in tlie col.l 
season, and remarkably good, but is never usf'd ; and 
there i.s n great varifdy of ducks and teals, with abund- 
ance of snijies, that are equallv neglected. When a 
very I'xtra vacant man. at Dinajpnr, wi, slips In give a 
feast, ho hires some yieople to catch birds with a rod 
and bird-lime. Tho^' that are prfderred are three birds 
of the cormorant or shag kind, called bv the natives 
vonikuori : several small herons included by the natives 
under the gi'ueral nfiine of rol: ' sevorjii IiiimU of the 
Jacana and Gallinule kinds, included under the native 
tfM'in JoJpi notfi. hut abovi' all the coniu'ou hou.se 
R^iarrow. This indeed being considered as iios.sessed of 
aphrodisiac qualities, is in request at all time.s. 

The peacock is ver>^ common m the woods, and in 
many places so numerous, as to be destructive to the 
crop.s; but. on the whole, the people of thi.s district 
have little to complain of the feathered tribes, and 
neglect the luxuries of that kind, which nature has 
poured forth in abundance. 

Several kinds of tortoise are more eagerly sought 
after, but to European taste they are execrable. Frogs 
are not eaten bv any of the natives, but. some lizards 
are used in food, especially one of wliich I have sent 
a description to the India House, and which is called 
the Swnrno Godhikn. The crocodile coiiimon both 
in rivers and tanks, but few accidents hajipen from 
his violence. 

At the season w^hen I visited the district, serpents 
had retired into holes in the earth, and were very rare* 


ly seen ; but in the beginning of the rainy season they 
are driven from their lurking placo.*^. and flv for refuge 
into the huts and higher place.s near villages At that 
time accidents are common, and a good many perisli 
('\(My >'e-r fiom llie bite (if the.M' \ il(’ n'phh's They 
are .Mi])pose<l to be under the iiuiuediati' direction of 
the goddess Jb.shohori. In the ilnngerou.s time many 
-.■•(•ririces ar(‘ otTc'if'd In lu’r imagt'', aiul ;nv 

emp|n\(Hl to sing her praise to music Many iiersons 
ai(' sup],f)so<I to know spi'll^ (f/ntnho b tlail will cuiv 
th(' bites of scrja'iits; jmd 1 was gra\'ely a.s.siired, by 
both Moslems and llindns of tlu' luchi'sl rank, that. 

had known tlie.sr forms of praviM- tried with per- 
icrt suece.s.*^ Ihimdiiinah is one of IIm* jilaei's most 
mle.sifd AMfh s(M-pent^. especially willi the ditTiTont 
kind" ^^l) 0 "(' ni'i k" ."\M'II and h;i\r whiil i*. cmUciI -i 
ho(i(i , Mild all r>f which an' exceedmglv vf-iiomous 
T lu-rr are a l'‘\\ of the p<'npl(‘ eallf'il Hi/adhs wlio r:ilc!i 
eiialvCS wliK'h they tame, and wlio an' .siipiae.ed to be po- 
sse.ssed uf a charm, whicli previmls IIkmu from being 
biMi'U The ili.'T-ni. 1 K'no\\'. coii"!';!- m m bliinl nisfA^ 
knife, mill wliK-li they .scrapi' oiil tin- aniiiiar leelh; 
till' b'llovs lio\ve\/«i gre-il ihlri jMihl v in '('izmg 

t}ies(>^ inrmidablc ri'jitiles, and gri'al imjiiidence and 
dsxlerity in decei\ ing 11 h‘ peoph*. 

Fish forming bv far the giealer )Mit nf llu' animal 
food eoiisurnefl in tlie countrv. the fisheru's (l(‘.«orve 
parlienlar notice. T’he demand being very considerable, 
and tht‘ .siipplv being rather scanty, tlieie is none ex- 
ported. and salt is lf>n expensive to admil of its being 
ii.sed in curing fish 7'he vhole fisli caught are there- 
fore consuuK'd ill till' eount.np and uoni' are imported 
During llu' rams the calcliing oi fish ^nfler-, loi 
the animals lia\’(' liien siicli an e\l''ii' i v(' rangi', 
fli.'il tlif'v aie not f'.Msih' eaiiglil ; bill .is the imimlalion 
'-.•ibside*-'. and when llu‘ fish aie confined wilhm 
uariow bound"*, they are easily secured bv vanoii.s sim- 
ple means which tlif' natives enp'Iov: and a very large 
portion of tho.se taken are seeurerl, ivhen they mav be 
s.*iid to la’ almost left sticking in tin' mud, or bv means, 
that 111 most countries ivoiild be qiiitf* iia'ffoctual. 

I'he most. ,sim])l(' inethoil, whim a jaind, flitch, or 
marsh has become nearly dry, and the fish of a largo 
space have been colleetefi into a small imol, is to divide 
it by dams of mud and thf'ii, having thrown the w'atcT- 
from each suecessiimiv. to catch the fish as they are 
left drv ’This is usuiillv jiractiseri le"^ all ttg' jmor la- 
bounas. r'speciiilly in the dilehf's and pofib immit Ihf' 
riee-fields, wdiich are not let to fishf'rmen by the land- 
holders. 

It mu.st lie ob.serve(l, that in afiout six iveeks after 
the rainy .season commenees, every rice-field, although 
qiiib' drv and hard m .spring, aboiind.M wilh small fishes 
They are emtamlv most numerous near rivers and 
niai.shes, from whmh they in general enmr'; but I am 
mclmed to think, as I observed in Mysore, that the 
ecgvj oficn contimif* div in tlu* fii'ld, .nnd are hatehed 
after they have fiocn moistened bv the rain.^ The 
native.q account for t.heir appearance in such places bv 
.‘■iippo.sirig, that t.hev fall from he.'U'en with th? rain. 
The clerk {ninhnrrrr) of the division of Rajarampur 
assured inr-, that, ho had often seen them h’uping among 
the grass, as tin' sliowTr fell In fact, a iiorson, who 
is well di.spo.sed. can see any thing- like a very good 
l)ani"li natiiralMt, who iniaginefl, Ihal he .^aw' 'a fisfi 
gravely walking up a tree, for he liad been assured by 
the natives, that such was its common jiractice 

The kinds of fish taken arc very various, and mostly 
Aery .«mall. ''riu’n' nc; 1 like .an ('\len"iv(' ti.sheiy 
of any one kind, except that of the ilish in the Mohan- 
onda, which I have just now nicnlioiifd On all other 
occasions, among 100 fish taken there will be 20 differ- 
ent species. Although the last system of this part of 
Natural History, published by M. Lacepede, is extre- 
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rncly vhIumI))^, very fpw of the fishos of BcnRal are 
(lopcrihrrl in it. I must t hero fore oontent myself, for 
I he present, witli reducing them to liis irenern, although 
J liave spared no pains in ])rneiinng desenj)! lon.^ and 
drawings of flicse intei’esling animals. The names vary 
a good <leal in difTerent rivers, e^'en of the same dis- 
trict. I begin with a list of those I found in or near 
the Atreyi at I’olnitola. 


1 — Tengpa, Trtindfni, a bad small fish, reckoned 
impure bv the Itrahmins. 

2 — A"am, Maryafitial I k artnr. 

3 — Gongti, Macragnnlhr aquillomic. 

4 — Gongor Gangti, M nrrnqimlhc , good fish resembling 
eels in taste. 

r> — Baliyn, Gol)ir Erhttre? a small but good fish. 

0 — Kholisha, Tiirhnpndc, a beautiful small fish. 

7 — Gojal, Ophincrphntr, 

^~Hhomyi. { < < - I'nrii'voy. 

9 — CMieng. 0]tlu(K't‘phalr. 


Much used bv the natives, but ver\' indifferent eating. 
The hast, being (’xlnMnelv tennciou.s of life, is often 
found wriggling fiom one [)Ool to nnotlier. when tlien* 
has b(‘en a Ik'mv.v rain. If is one of th(‘ kinds whieh an* 
suppo.s('d lo iail from he-iv^en with showeiv of rain. 


10 Koyi, Lutiqan qrimpcur. This is a fisli very 
much esteemed by the natives, and one of those sup- 
posed to fall from heaven Tliey also have* a fable 
of its being able to climb a eocoanut tree. It is with 
the utmost astonishment, that I perceive M. Lacepede 
vas earned inlo this (’irot by a fooll^ll account published 
in the Linneean Transactions. I should rather have 
classed this fish willi the 11 oJiKcnhcs, and M. Ijace- 
pede has probably taken his account entirely from the 
liefore-inentioned source. The animal is remarkably 
tenacious of lib*, and I know can live a whf»l(' day 
w'ithout water. It is veiy well tasted, but full of bones; 
and is reckoned a restorative. 

11— — Chanda. Centropnme. 

12 — Rangga Chanda, Centroponie. 

13 — Nam Chands, Cenlropomc. 

The.se fi.sli are verv’ common; but are too small for 
being dressed in the European iuann(*r. 

14 — Bheda, Holocrntrc. This fish has a strong re- 
semiilanee to the Kopi. m its extiwnal appearanee. 
tenacity of life, and dietetic qualities. 

15 — Pongya, Cohitc, a small fish, little esteemed. 

16 — Magiir. Mnrroptrronolr grcnoinllcr, an ugly fish, 
but ver>'^ much esteemed by the natives, who consider 
it as very strengthening. I think it is far from being 
pleasant to the taste. 

17 — ^.Kamachasinggi, SUurc Fossih, a fish very rnuch 
resembling the former in appearance and qualities. 
It is reckoned impure for Brahmins, who eat the other 
readily. 

18 — Pobo, Silure. a small pretty fish of an excellent 

flavour. 

19 — Boyali, Keyali, Silure, a large ugly fish, \vhieh of- 
ten grows to six feet in length. By the natives it is 
thought good; but does not suit my taste. The Brah- 
mins consider it impure. 

20— Labhuy, Silure. 

21 — Gagra, Pimelode harhu ? 

22 — Rita, Pimelode. 

23 — Ari, Pimelode. 


24 — Vagari, Pimelode. Large ugly fishes; but though 
very good by most natives. 

25 — Gagot, Pimelode, a small fish with many bones 

26 — Vacha, Pinudfidr, a fisli about the size of s 
lierring, and considen*d a.s vi’ry good bv thi* natives 

27 — Baaspatari, Pimelode, a beautiful small fish, whicl 
from its shining coloiires and shajie is by the nativei 
compared to a bariibu leaf. 

28 — ^Tengora, Pimelode, a pretty small fish, that tin 
nativ'es think verj" good. 

29— Kangkila, Eaore, an excelli'iil small fish. 

30 — Pangchok, Esoce, a verv small fish. 

31 — Ghobol Mvfie, a fish about a foot long, whicl 
swims with its eyes above w'uter. It is very good to eat 

32 — ^Telar, Clupee, a fish about tlie same .size anc 
value. 

33 — Pholuyi Myi^te, a fish about the same size am 
value 

34 — Chitol, Mystf* 'I'hi'-' grows to a \ (‘rv largi- size 
and IS a rich tiue lasb'd fish, but the u.ilixi's do no 
lik(' it. liccaiisc it fe('(b on dead b()du>> 

35 — Koroti, Chi%)arK)(h)V, a small fisli of little value 

36 — Chela, Cyprin This is one of a numerous tribe 
of Indian fishes, w'liich resornble the Cyprin rlupeoide 
It, IS v('?y common m e\ r'r\’ ]iait of Jh-ug-il. but is o 
little value 

37~-Fdangga. 

38 — Rangpuyi. 

39 — Dangrika. 

40— Debori. 

41 — 'J'itpungti 

42— Pimgti. 

These are all small species of the (''ypi'in, which are 
very eommon, and much used by the natives, but are 
very phor eating. Some of them are veiy beautiful 
especially No. 39 and 40. No 41 and 42 are the best 
for eating. 

43“ Sorol-])iingti. Cyprni Hidatmai * a Ix'auliful fist 
which grow.s tw'o feet in length. It is not much valued 

44— "Kalbosu, Cyvrin, an ugly black fish, atronglj 
resembling the barbel ll grows ofli'ii to a fool ami 
a half in length, and .sometimes to doufih* thal size. It 
IS considered by the natives as good fish, and is botl 
light, and well tasted; but it has many small bones. 

45 — Rohil, Fyjn'ui llnoee of the Knglisli in Ikuigal 
This IS one of thi* most beautiful, of fri'sh-W'ater fishes 
being finely sha])(*d and eh'ganlly adorned with green 
purple, gold, and silver, constantly varv’ing one intc 
the other, ll thrives wc'll in T'onds but is best wdieii 
lound in running streams. The fish is much and 
deservedly xnlued, being light and well -flavoured 
It is only inferior to the following in not being sc 
rich. It grows to about three feet in length. 

46 — K.atol, Cyprin, when taken from rivers with e 
pod stream, this is perhaps the best fresh-water fish 
in the world; the body is white, light, and firm, and 
the head and belly are remarkably fat without beinp 
luscious or heavy. It grows to a very large size 
and weighs from 16 to 50 lbs. Though only a clumfiry 
made fish, it is remarkably active and strong, and 
frequently springs over the net with great violence 
Us colours are not remarkable for beauty. 

47 — Kuchiya, Unihranchaperture, an eel. as good af 
the kind eommon in Europe. The natives reject it 
from its near approach to a serpent. 
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fiesides these 1 observed hiany other fishes in the 
district, especially the following: 

48 — Khoskhosya, Mugc, a small fish of little value. 

49 — Dari, Cobitc, a beautiful small fish 

50— Korki-tengora, Pimelode. 

61 — Kavasi-tengora. Pimelode. 

52 — Ram-tengora, Pimelode. 

63 — Changrarmara Pimelode. 

64 — Uruya, Pimelode, a small fish of little value. 

65 — Silou, Pimelode, a hirgt ugly fish, mueh used by 
the natives. 

56— Chakunda, Clupanodon, a small fi.sh of litlle use. 

57 — Ilish, Clupanodan. I have already mentioned the 
fishery of this species m the Mohaiiotida, winch is 
almost the only river in the district that it frequents. 
This species is called Sable-fish by the English, and la 
the most important m Bengal. It has a strong resem- 
blance to that called la Ficnle by Lacepede, but has 
no teeth. During the fifxids it ascends in iininen.se 
numbers to spawn in the Gange.s and its larger braiiche.s, 
for 500 miles from the sea, and retires as tlu' rivers 
decreasf' It is usually about, a foot and a half long, 
and IS a rich, high-flavoured fish; in tn.ste it reseinblea 
somewhat both the salmon and herring, to which last 
it has the strongest affinity. It is however rather 
heavy and difficult of digivstion, and coiiliuiis a \asl, 
mnnlx'r of .small bones, so as to re(|uire niucli pn*cau- 
tion in eating. 'J'hese bones are destroyed, when it is 
cured with tamarinds, and the fish Ihon becomes a very 
relishing morsel. 

58 — IVyoli, Cyprin, a small fish of little value. 

59— Kursa, Cypnn. This sometime^ grows to a foot 
and a half m length, but is little valued. 

60— Hayali, Cypnn. 

61— Tila, Cyprin. 

Two small fishes of little value. 

62 — Mirgal, Cyprin, a most beautiful fish like the 
liohit, and almost as good; but it docs not grow to 
quite so large a size, being sehlom found more than 
two feet in length. 

63 — ^Khorki. 

64— Bhanggona. 

'I’hesc! are two beautiful fishes, somewhat between a 
carp and a mullet, as their lower jaw resembles that of 
the latter. They grow to about a foot in length, and 
are tolerably good to eat. 

The crustaceous fishes are perhaps more valued by 
the natives of Bepgal than the fish iiroperly so called, 
and are excellent seasoning to eat with a food so in- 
sipid as rice. In some imrts, especially near the siia, 
they arc of many different kinds and sizes, from that 
of a shrimp to those which arc larger than lobsters, 
for those that are mostly used are of the oblong kind, 
and are called by the generic name Chinggori. In 
almost every ditch near the ^ea they are found in 
myriads; but in Diiiajjiur, except near the Mohanonda 
and the lower part of the Korotoya, they are very 
scarce. In the Mohanonda there are three kinds; 

1— rJhingga, a small prawn. 

2— Tengguya, a large prawn. 

3— Mauho, a crawfish, which is often 16 inches in 
length, and as much in circumference. 

Crabs frequent the fresh waters of Bengal, and are 
distinguished from the oblong kinds of crustaceous 
fishes by the ^ncric name Kangkora. They are 
reckoned much inferior to the long-shaped fishes of 
this kind, and arc indeed considered as impure by the 
higher ranks, wEo eagerly devour the others. In this 
district there are many crabs, but few of them grow 


to a size that would fit them for a European table. 
They are chiefly found m tlic part.s near the Nagorc, 
Taiiggon, and Punabhoba, that are entirely inundated 
in the rainy season. When the inundation retires, these 
jxirts may be oliserved covered wnth little heaps of 
eartli, about a foot high, and eight inches in diameter, 
ami in the to]) of each is a perforation. UndiT these 
are the lurking places of the crabs, whfirh retire there 
for the dry season, and live in pairs. According to tlx' 
report of the natives, the.se animals, as the water sub- 
si(l(’S, dig perpeiidieular shafts, about three inches in 
diameter and se\en or eight cubits deep; and, when 
at that depth, they form a chaml»rr aboul a foot in 
diainetcr, whicli contains water until the next, mimda- 
tioii and in which a niaJe and a female crab take up 
tlx'ir residence. 1 attempted to dig several; but be- 
ing l(X) early in tlx' season, the water always rose upon 
me before I reached tlie chamber. 

In.sects are not very tioiilile.^onie in this district ; at 
least from November until April, tlx’ season wlx'ii 1 
A\as there, scarcely ob.served any moscpiitoes, although 
this is the sc'a.son, when they ari' most troublesome in 
Calcutta. 1 was told, however, that in the ])arts of 
thia district whicli arc inundated these insects become 
almost intc)l(‘rable in the rainy season. 

I'he only wild insect which jirodiice.s any thing ol 
\alm' i.s the bee, and it is thc‘ wax ;doM(‘ that is an 
object, of coniim'r(*('. Mr. Fernandez has riaited the 
v. Iiole. e\<*ej>t- soiiu' portion of whal i.s iirodiiei'd in 
Muldeh. and to each land-holder he pays a certain 
sum, winch must bo very inconsiderable, as the whole 
wa.s which he proiiires is said to Ix' only 11K> maunds, 
probably 70 or 80 per cent. Mr. Fernandez employs 
people in different parts to collect the wax; and these, 
who are called sirdars, employ servants to cut the 
eombs At. Nawal>gunj, which is one of the most pro- 
ductive districts, and which gives ten or twelve maunds 
each of 3,8-10 sicca weight, the ]>eople told me, that ho 
allowed them 25 rupees for each maund, (about Ib. 82) 
(leliverod at Dinajpur, and they laid all the honey; 
but this is of little value. In other places, however, it 
Tv'as said, that the sirdars contract to give him a cer- 
tain quantity of wax, and take the surplus and the 
honey for their trouble. 

In this district there is only one kind of bee, which 
ST) strongly resi'inbles the insect domf'sl.icaied in 
Europe, that I should consider it us of the same 
species, were not its manners very different. TTie 
natives of India have no where tamc'd tlii.s industrious 
creature, and every kind, of whicli tlK‘ honey is col- 
Jectod, is in Bengal usually called a honey-fly; nor 
could I discover, that the people had any appropriate 
name for this species. It frequents the forests in the 
rainy s<’ason, and in some .listricts tlie people em- 
ployed in collecting the wax suppose, that the bees do 
not then build, nor live in society, l)ut that they take 
shell cT from the rain under leaves, and that a great 
part of them perish from the severity of the weather. 
Tins IS probal)ly a mistakes and Ls believed only owing 
to tlie.se ]>eople having never frequenUul the wootts to 
look for the bees; for 1 found, that at Nawubgfinj, a 
considerable part of the wax is procured in the woods, 
about the end of September, and must have been 
formed in the rainy season. Besides at Ghoraghat, that 
is the most productive district of which I heard, and 
yields near 30 maunds a year, most of the wax is 
gathered in the rainy season; and the people say, that 
then the bees breed, and live in society just as at 
other times. In the dry season the bees frequent the 
vicinity of villages, and form their nest on the branches 
cif the neighbouring trees. Each nest consists of a 
single semicircular comb attached to the lower side of 
a horizontal branch by its diameter. One, which 1 
measured, and which was said to be of the usual size, 
extended about two feet in radius. On each face is a 
series of cells, and in some parts of the comb there are 
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three rows, with passages conducting to those in the 
rentre. The bees, when at rest, cover the whole surface 
of ihr ronib. Near tljr villages they begin to build in 
November, when the cruciform plants, resembling 
mustard, that are cultivated for oil, begin to flower. 

In Jununry, when they have brought up a brood of 
young, they oat the honoy and desert their nest, which 
is rollccted for wax. In the middle of December, I 
examined a comb: the gi-eater part of the cells were 
filled with young bees, a small portion was filled with 
hoiK'y, anrl a larger with a yellow powder, which the 
natives, I believe, justly consider as the food for the 
young bees, and as the pollen of various plants. The 
bees begin to build again in March, when most of the 
trees come into blo8.som; and haying bred in June, 
they consume tlic honey, and retire into the woods. 

The comb.s formed at tlu.s .season are the ino.st valu- 
able, and contain most honey. In order to procure 
this, the people chase away the bees, which is easily 
done by u little smoko occasioned by some burning 
husks of rice held under the comi) in a basket that is 
made of a green plantain leaf. 1 saw this practised 
with great success before a multitude, who imagined 
l.hat th(‘ wax-gatherer was possessed of a spell or pray- 
ers, which saved him from being bitten. A comb, such 
as I have mentioned, is said usually to give about a 
pound of wax. when clean'd and melted; but those 
collected in spring are said to give 20 pounds of honey 
and wax. 

There are several species of sliells, chiefly snails 
(//r//cc.s), that are burned into lime, sufficient to sup- 
ply the usual demand of the country, which is con- 
fined to ih(‘ cliowiiig Willi betel, lo llie white-wasliing of 
a few religious buildings, and to a small quantity used 
in manufacture.^. When any large building is to be 
constructed by a European, slone-liiiie i.s generally 
brought from Sylhet, but the natives prefer tliat made 
from shells. They of course must m^ke advances long 
before the lime is wanted, to enable some poor people 
to collect shells in the dry season. Most are procured 
from marshes and old courses of rivers, where the 
water is stagnant. 

VI 

PLANTS 

A country so much cultivated as this district, is not 
favourable for the pursuits of a Botanist, neither was 
rriy journey through it performed at a favourable sea- 
son. I have not much therefore to offer on the sub- 
ject, c.spocially as I found a great difficulty in procur- 
ing any satisfactory intelligence from the natives, who 
apjily names so indefinitely even to the most common 
plants, that in order to avoid numerous mistakes great 
precaution is required. 

Among the natural vegetable productions of most 
countries, forests constitute a valuable and most dis- 
tinguished part. In this district, however, although not 
very extensive, the demand for their produce is so 
small, that forests may be considered as not only 
alm/^st useless; but from their harbouring destructive 
anin^als, they ought to be looked upon as injurious, 
and therefore should be eradicated as soon as possible. 

By some unaccountable caprice the property of the 
forest is often vested in a person different from the 
owner of the soil. This person, although he has no 
legal right to prevent the owner of the soil from 
cultivating it, will of course take all indirect means 
of securing or enlarging his property, and none is so 
effectual as the encouraging the breed of destructive 
animals. In one division, I accordingly heard it al- 
leged, that the keepers of buffaloes turn loose all the 
young males, and allow them to become wild. 

The wastes {jongol or honya) of this district may 
be divided into two kinds, one containing trees called 
here katal^ the other contains reeds of various kinds, 
and IS denominated from the species which is most 
predominant with the term bonya annexed. 
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The English call this kind of waste or forest by the 
appellation of grass-jungle. The proprietor, as I have 
said before, receives a very inconsiderable profit from 
both kinik 7’hose who wani limber for building, or 
for the implements of agriculture, must pay a trifle 
for permission to cut a tree; and where there is a 
demand for the product* of the forest, a honkor is 
appointed, who levii's a small duly on lho.st' who cut 
fire-wood, thatch reeds, bambus, or the tree of which 
catechu is made. Other persons (pholkor) rent the 
wild fruits which are used as acids in cookery, for 
medicine, or for dyeing and tanning. Finally, other 
per.'^on.s rent the duties {kahachornyi) that are levied 
on the buffrdoes which p.asture in forests. 

The only people who can be called wood-cutters in 
this district are those employed for supplying manu- 
facturers, and especially the Company’s factories, with 
fuel. At Maldeh the fire-wood is cut by farmers, who 
live near tlie woods of Feniya, at times wlien they 
would otherwi.so be idle. Fifteen limes a month a 
man cul.s as much wood, as when green, loads four 
oxen, and bring.s it for sale. For the 60 loads lie re- 
ceives four Kuijocs, and pays u small monthly duty 
for i‘HcIi ox; the load docs not exceed 1 maund of lOij 
sn. wt. th(' s(^er, or is about 1032 lbs. Avoirdupois. 
At Ghoraghat, each wood-cuttcr pays 12 annas a year. 

The timber, which the woods contain, is little fit for 
budding boats; and the iioverly of the natives preieiitp 
I hem m general from using timber in their houses or 
even for fuel; so that almost the only demand for 
I ho wood in this district is confined to the making 
of a few small implements of agriculture a little coarse 
furniture, a few beams and posts for the lioiiscs of 
the more wealthy inhabitants, and to the supply of a 
little fire-wood for some of the Company’s factories, 
Maldeh, Nichinta, and Shilf^oris, R (Maldeh, Nichinta- 
pur, and Selvorish). All the former of these puiposes 
might be much better supplied from trees planted 
round villages; and the last would require only three 
small woods, provided these were properly managed, 
and regularly cut. A wood .^of a thousand acres would 
be fully adequate to supply tlie demand of any fac- 
tory, if properly managed, and no encroachments wore 
allowed. At present 1 have supposed, that about 220 
square miles are under forests, woods or buslies. 

Before this country was cultivated, I imagine that 
the lower parts were rendered almost impenetrable by 
thickets of reeds, while the high parts were covered 
with a forest consisting almost entirely of a tree, which 
is called here Sal or Gojal, and is well known by the 
former name to the carpenters of Calcutta. It has 
lately been described by Botanists under the name of 
Shurca rubimtn. In this district there remain several 
small forests of this tree, which indeed seems to spring 
up almost spontaneously wherever a dry soil has been 
left unoccupied: for the fruit, having wings, is carried 
far by the winds. In this district, however, the tree 
is not procurable of a size fit for sending to a distant 
market, and is chiefly of use for making ploughs and 
small posts and beams for the better kind of the native 
houses; and as it is a handsome tree, with very 
odorous flowers, it might be planted to great advantage 
round the villages, in the stiff clay soil, where it 
tlirive.s. It is saiu, that in Morong, a resin called 
dhuna, is extracted by incision from this tree; but 
this is not practised in Dina j pur. 

In this district, however, by far the greater part of 
the forests owe their origin to deserted towns or vil- 
lages. The trees which grew round these have gra- 
dually increased, and have given shelter to some 
others that are not usually found in such situations. I 
shall therefore give a list both of the trees that usually 
grow round villages in this district, and that have 
found shelter among these in the woods, which have 
sprung upon ruins. 1 shall add the Botanical names, 
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ao far as I know: but the list is far from exhausting 
the subject. In this place I shall also take an op- 
portunity of mentioning the management of planta- 
tions; although, strictly speaking, that might be con- 
sidered as a part of agriculture. 

The bambn is the most common and useful woody 
plant in this district. The houses, furniture, boats, 
and implements of agriculture are entirely or in part 
made from this valuable reed, and it is the common 
fuel; so that it supplies all the purposes to which 
wood is applied in Europe; and is no doubt one of the 
principal articles of produce in the countr\'; for, the 
annual value of the bambus thai are cut cannot be 
estimated at less than 6,00,000 Rupees. 

It grows from a creeping root, which extends from 
12 to 20 feet in diameter, and sends up 40 or 50 stems. 
These form a clump that keeps separate from the 
others which are adjacent. Every year frojn 6 to 10 
bambu.s of a clump are ripe and are cut, while young 
ones shoot up from the roots to supply their places. 

If the whole is cut at once, the plant is apt to die: 
and the stem peri.shes whenever it produces fruit, 
which very rarely happens in cultivated parts of the 
^ount^^^ On this account, indeed, manv of the natives 
bclicvi', I hat the plant never produces either flowcM- or 
fruit. When a new plantation is to be formed, a por- 
tion of the common root extending 2 or 3 feet in 
diameter, together with five or six stems, is separated 
from a clump. The tops having been cut away, this 
is planted in the situation where it is intended to rear 
a clump, and this begins to produce ripe bambus in 
about seven years. The plant requires to be exempted 
from inundation, and thrives best in a free soil. In 
this district . bambus according to their size, sell at 
from 1 to 3 Rupees a hundred ; except at Dinajpiir 
and Maldeh, where they are about 50 per cent, dearer; 
ground under bambus, therefore, in general gives a 
consid(‘rable return, and pays a high rent. 

In this district the people have several specific names 
which, so far as I could judge, they apply with little 
or no accuracy. T could clearly however, distinguish 
four species, but there may be more; and I apply to 
these the names, that seemed to me the best ascer- 
tained. 

1. — The most valuable kind seems to he called indis- 
criminately Boro Bans and Jauta Bans, It grows to 
the largest size, and is used for posts, rafters, beams, 
scaffolding, and whatever requires large dimensions, 
and it is the one most usually cultivated. 

2. — ^The next .species is also nuicli cultivated, being 
that used for making all sorts of basket-work and mats. 

It seems to be indiscriminately called Makla and Jaoya. 

3. — ^Tho Korongi is a small bambu that is not much 
cultivated. It is strong, but is chiefly useful for ma- 
king some small implements of agriculture, or fences. 

It is often found wild. 

4. — ^The Bern Bans, or thorny bamboo, »s only cul- 
tivated about the monuments of saints as an ornament; 
for it grows very straight, and its branches are beau- 
tifully feathered, so that it ha.s a very different aspect 
from the others. It is often found wild, especially in 
the woods near Maldeh and Ghoraghat. Its chief use 
is for making dry fences, or for the shafts of javelms 
or spears, for which it is remarkably well adapted; 
but it is also employed in the roofs of huts. 

No account of any of these kinds has yet been pub- 
lished in the writingg of any Botanist, to which I have 
access. This genus has indeed been much neglected, 
and its study is attended with numerous difficulties, 
even to those who are on the spot where they grow. 

The same may be said of the useful plants which 
I shall next mention, the ratans or canes, concerning 
which Modem Botanists may be said to have pub- 
)}(rt)ed nothing that is useful in ascertaining the differ- 
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ent sorts. In this district there are two kinds which 
grow spontaneously, both in woods and near villages, 
where the soil is moist and very rich, two circumstan- 
ces that appear necessary for every kind of this plant. 
Both are of a very bad quality. 

5.— The one is called simply Bet. and its leaves 
resemble those of a eoeonnut. {Fnliolis cpquidi^tantihus 
hifaries). So far as I know, all the species, that have 
leaves of this structure, arc proper ratans, and have 
slender stems fit for switches, or for being split to 
form ha.«5kct8 or wicker-work. 

0. — The other called Gorol Bet has leaves like those 
of a date tree {Foliolvi snb-jascirulntis sqiiarrosvi) , All 
the species that I know, having such leaves, should be 
called canes, as they have thick stems fit for forming 
walking sticks, and are not used for the purpose® to 
W’hich the others are applied. The stems of these are 
often of an immense length, so as sometimes to bo 
twisted into cables. 

7. — Nearly allied to those is the Gaya or Guvak 
of the Bengalis, the Arrra of Botanist^!, The ])lant 
seems to thrive in this district, but it may be consi- 
dered merely as ornamental; for it seldom, if ever, 
brings its fruit to niatiiritv. so that great qualities an* 
imported. The reason of this seems to lx*, that- il is 
not planted in groves which are sin'll, ered by trees and 
lu'dges. and watc'red so as to preserx’c a constant moi.s- 
tiire, which seems neeessar>' for this palm. In tin* 
same latitinle towards the ('ast, when' pan-hing winds 
do not prevail in the spring, tin' tree Ihrivf's reinarkablv; 
and the same is the ease in Mvson'. when' pains are 
taken to preserve moisture. Tins therefore seems an 
article, the culture of which may be n'adily introduced, 
and may annually save a large sum to this dislriel. 
At present a few are jilanted among other tn'cs. iic'ar 
some rich men’s houses, merely, as an ornament, for 
which they are hapfiily selected. 

8 — ^Tlie eoeoanut palm, Narikel of tlie Fiengalls, is 
nearly in tlu* same state. I imagine indeed that it 
could with great difficulty be made to ripen its fruit. 

9 — ^Tlie eN'gant palm called Coryofn liy Botanists, 
and Ramguvali, or Bonkhejur by the Bengalis, is found 
growing spontaneously, l)ut rarelv, in the woods of 
t.hi.s district, neither does it Hcern to thrive*. It is 
applied to no use. In Malabar its sl-<‘ms iirodimo a 
kind of .sago, and its flowering shoot (spadix) yields 
a .saccharine juice. 

10. — ^The Khorjur or Kliejur of the Bengalis has been 
considered ns the* Flat o/ LinmrUf^, and is no doubt tin* 
KaLouidvl of Rlieede. which Linn.Tiis qiiot(*s as being 
the same with his Elate; but it i.s probiible, that thi.s 
great Botanist had some other plant in view, other- 
wise he would .s('areely liave .separated it from the date 
tree {Phaarix). This valuable palm is not common 
in Dinajpur, but grows spontaneoiwly, and thrives 
remarkably, and, could the inhabitants be induced to 
use its wine, might become a most valuable addition to 
their dh't, as I have before mentioned, cspf'eiallv as it. 
thrive.M on diy elevated places, such as are at present 
almost us('lt*.S8. Its juice may also be irispissatf*d into 
a kind of saccharine matter. 

11. — The LonlaruH of Botanists, called ii.siially Pal- 
mira by European.s, and Tal or Triniraj by the Ben- 
galees, is a .still more elegant and useful palm, now 
totally neglected by the i>eoplc of thi.s district, except 
as an ornament like the former. It might become 
highly u.seful from its jiiiee, and its stem is both a 
very durable material for building, and may be con- 
verted into small canoes, which in the rainy season 
serve to go from house to house. It thrive.s in this 
district, although it at ver grows spontaneouslv ; and 
is finely adapted for covering the nakeil sides of tanks, 
which are now almost entirely useless. 



12. — Tho Baflam of Bengal (Terminalia Catapa, L.) 
is found in this district, and is a very ornamental tree. 
Its nut is however almost the only useful part; but, 
altliouRh romarknldy light and well-flavoured, it is 
HO incased by a hard shell as to be of little value. It 
does not grow si)ontnneously, and seems to have been 
introduced by Europeans. 

13. — Nearly allied to the above, and having a nut 
erpiallv pood, is the Boyara, Bohora, or Baud, of Ben- 
gal, the MyrohnlamiR Bvlliricn of Ojertner. It is a 
fine tree, grows to a large size, and ])roduees a timber 
that the native reckon valuable. The fruit is used both 
in mf'dicine and by dyers, and both the bark and fruit 
an* used by tanners. Unfortunately, when m flower, 
the tree emits a most abominable stench, which ]»er- 
haps should prevent it from being cultivated, as the 
demand for its i^roduce is very small. 

14 — The Iloritoki of Bengal, or Myrnholmnis 
(^hrhiihi of Ciertner. is not liable to the sanu' objection; 
but its wood is not so strong, nor is its kf'rnel esculent 
Its m.vrobalan, or dri('d fruit, is however more used 
in the arts; and whert the fruity is presf'rved green in 
synip, it is a valuable laxative medicine, which is much 
f‘mi)ioved by the natives. Men, who have mad(‘ a 
vow of cliastity, and who are inclined to adhere to 
their resolution, endeavour to assist, their virtue bv 
eating this preserve, which is .su])]iosed to diminish 
the desires of the flesh. Were its growth encouraged 
near villages, in place of useless trees, the dned fniit 
might be procured in great quantities, and might 
become a valuable article in commerce; ns I have no 
doubt, but that it might be employed in the finer 
kinds of tanning to groat advantage. At present there 
is a sufficient, sumdv for the (h*mand of the district; 
and those who collect the fruit pa.v a trifle to the land- 
holder. 

lf>, — ^The Totnex Japonira of Botanists is found in 
this district and is a timber tree. It was shown to me 
ns the Rijolghota, a plant used in medicine; but I 
have little confidence in the skill of tho person by 
whom it was brought. 

16. — The ffiyuli, or Seidialikn of the Bengalis, is a 
prettv small tree, called Nyctanhv (irhor-frislls bv 
Botanists from its flowers spreading at night and fall- 
ing at sun-rise. Tlie flowers that have (lro]>ped are 
gathered, and produce a beautiful though perishable 
])Unde dye; the bark and leaves are used in medieine, 
and the inner bark affords n n'd dve, when beaten with 
a little lime, or with 1 of its own weight of tliat of 
No. 113. 

17. — ^Thero is a species of .Gniclinn, of which no 
account ])ublished liy modem Botanists has vet 
reached me; but T>r. Roxburgh in his manuscripts 
calls it Gmcli iin AThoTpo, and Rhcede long ago ile.seribed 
it under the name of Cvmhulu. It is valuable on 
account of its wood, which although light is durable; 
is not readily attacked by insects, and is therefore 
peculi^rl.v well fitted for making tninks, and is much 
employed by the natives in making their instniments 
of mufiic. It is found in this district near Ohoraghat, 
hut is rare, and is called Voginichokro ; while Gambhar, 
the name by which it is commonly known in the 
eastern parts of Bengal, is here applied to a very 
different tree, that will be hereafter mentioned, No. W. 

18. — A** species of Cordia called Dhovoli, of which I 
have seen no account in Botanical book.s, is found in 
this district, where it grows to be a considerable tree. 

IS. — ^The Ehrciin Iwvis of Wildenow, i.s a small tree 
found in this district. It was called to me Jonggoli 
Guroak or Guya, that is wild Areka, a plant to which 
it hM in no part the most dis^nt resemblance. 1 
therefore suspeeb that this name i.s not (he real one. 


20. — Another Ehretia, which I have found in many 
parts of India, but of which no Botanical writer has 
yet taken notice, was here called Bijol. It grows to 
be a very considerable timber tree, but is not very 
common. It was sent to Dr. Roxburgh, as a tree which 
in Nipal produces a good fruit; but, although the tree 
is very common in that country, some other must 
have been meant, as the fruit of this could not be 
eaten any where. 

21. — One of the most common ornamental trees in 
this district is the Gulongcho. or Flos convolutia of 
Rumphius. It is often 20 or 30 feet high, and is very 
ornamental near the monuments of the Moslem saints. 

22. — The Nvrium Antidysentcrirum of linmeus. 
which ought to have been olasf^d as an Echites, is very 
common in this district. It is not only a medicine, 
but its wood made into small beads, which the Hindus 
wear round their necks. At Peniya it was called to 
me the Dude, and a plant of that name is no doubt 
applied to make similar beads; but in other places, 
I know, that this Ncnnni is culled Indroyov, while 
the Dude is considered as distinct. In fact, a Vf'ry 
different plant W'as shown to me afterwards as the 
Dude, as will be hereafter mentioned, No. 93. 

23. — ^The Echites Scholnris of Botanists is known to 
the natives of this district by the names Chhatin and 
Sopioporlo. It is very common, and sometimes grows 
to a great size; one which I measured at Potiram was 
12 feet in circumference, at five feet from the ground. 
Its bark is used as a medicine for cattle. Its wood 
is considered as useless. 

24 — The Basitiin (thovnta, if difforenl from the 
lj/illl(t1ia, is found, bill v(‘rv rarely in the woods of 
Dinajpur, where it is called Muha, and is applied to 
no use. 

25 — ^The Mimusops Elenyi, L. called Bokiil or Baul 
bv the natives, is a common ornamental tree about 
villages. Its bark mav be used as a tan, but the tree 
is of little value. The flowers are much valued by 
the natives, as they are ronvonient for forming chaplets 
Their smell is too strong. 

26. — In the woods of Peniya considerable quantities 
of a frill t called Khyrini are collected for sale. They 
are produced by the Achras dixserta, W, a very hand- 
some tree nearly allied to the former. 

27. — ^The DiospVTOs rordifolia, W. was shown to me 
in the woods, and called Sundor; but, as other people 
ir.'ive th(' same apT>ellalion to a quite diffc'n*nl tn*e. 
there is no proper authority for this name. The other 
was of tlic order of nibiaceous plants. 

28 — The Gab of the natives, and Fmhryoptrm 
f/lutrnllera of Botanists, is a beautiful tree common 
near the villages of Bengal; the fmit is eatable, but 
exce.ssively sour. Its principal use is for paving the 
bottom of boats. It is beaten in a large mortar, and 
the juice expressed. This is boiled, mixed with 
powdered charcoal, and applied once a year to the 
outside of the planks. A good tree will give 4,000 
fruit, worth two Rupees, and will be in full bearing 
in eight years from the time when it was planted. 
The number in Dinajpur is small, but sufficient for 
the demand. The wood is of littD value. Gaertnor, 
who first described this family of plants, has either 
made a great error in his description, and mistaken 
the upper for the under end of the fruit; or else later 
Botanists have been eaually mistaken in considering 
the Gab ns being a species of Emhryoptem. 

29. — The Vnngucria edvlis is one of the most com- 
mon small trees about the villages of Dinajpur. It 
varies in sometime.s having spines, and sometimes 
wanting them, and is called Moyna. Its fruit, which 
is about the size of an apple, possesses an intoxicat- 
ing or rather deleterious quality, when fresh plucked; 
but after being kept a few days, may be gglen with- 
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out danger, and ia said to be sweet and agreeable. 

30. — ^The natives give the same name to a species of 
Gardenia or Randia, which shows the affinity of the 
two families of plants. In fact, these two species have 
a rtrong resemblance. So far as I know, no account of 
this species has yet been published. 

31. — ^The Piralu of the natives is the Gardenia 
uliainosa, of Botanists. It is a middling-sized ugly tree, 
and its fruit is sometimes used in the curries of the 
poor. 

32. — The two following species of Morimio seems also 

hitherto to have escaped the notice of Botanists. The 
one is called Daree Horidra, or vellow wood. It grows 
spontaneously in the woods, and if.s root i.^ used h.s a 
dye. “I 

33. — ^Thc other, from its containing about four 
berries united in its fruit, is called Oharichoka. The 
bark of its root, beat up with a duck’s egg and a little 
lime, is applied to the rude images made of potter's 
work, that arc offered at the monuments of saints, or 
used by children as toys, and gives them a red colour. 

34. — ^The Kadombo or Kodom, called by Botanists 
Nauclva Oricntalifi, is a very omam‘'ntal tree, and is 
common in Dinaj])ur. It is however inferior in size, 
and in the quality, of it.s timber to the next species; 
but its beauty procures it a more common place near 
villages. 

3.*). — Tlif* Nnnclcn parvifnlia is called here Keliko- 
<lonibo or Talikodombo. and like several other species 
of this family is a good timber tree, but is v<‘ry little 
used. 

36 —The Cra'h'vn Taina, called bv the natives 
Voma, is a common tree, especially in the Eastern 
parts of tlii.s district. It does not grow to a eoiisidcr- 
able size, and is of little use except as an ornament. 

37. — The name DengT>hol (at Choraehat) is applied 
to a tree which cannot well be reduced to any family 
of plants established by Botanists, but which comes 
nearest to the Ilarangana of Lamarck; and has a great 
affinity to the Mnngosteon. It is a very ornamental 
tree, and its fnjit is about the size of an apple, but 
too arid. It is now growing in the Company’s Bola- 
nical Carden, and it is to be hoped, that Dr. Roxburgh’s 
descriplion of if will be .soon publislied. 

38— The Jolpavi has u.snallv be(*n compared by 
Europeans to the Olive, on which account it has been 
called the Klcorarpua : but fhe affinitv is very .slight, 
consisting merely in the frnil lieing of the .sjime shape 
and .size. The o])inions of Botanisls concerning this 
free are not very easily reconciled, which has probably 
arisen from the Perinkara of Rheede, and the GajiitruM 
of Rumphius, having been considered as the same. 

The tree of which I am now giving an account, and 
which is common in every part of Hindustan, is no 
doubt the Perinkara of Rheede. and is totally different 
from the GnnUrus of Ram])hiu.s and G/ertner. The 
fruit contains no oil but is acid, and gives a good 
flavour to curries, which is its principal u.se. In some 
parts it is preserved in oil and salt, and then no doubt 
ac/]uircs a greater resemblance to the Olive; but it is 
always a vciy inferior pickle. It is a very common 
tree in Dina j pur, both in gardens and woods. 

39. — ^The tree called Kopittho, or Kotbel by the 
natives, has been classed by Botanists with the Limo- 
nias, and called acidudma, for what reason I do not 
know. Rumphius, who is remarkable among Botanists 
for having named plants with sagacity and good taste, 
calls it AnmfoUum, the leaves having a strong and 
agreeable flavour of the Anise, and this name ought to 
be preserved. The fruit is eaten by the natives, but is 
very poor. In Dina j pur the wood is not applied to any 
use. Retzius has been blamed for classing this plant 
with the Creetevas, and it certainly has not the 
spiallest affinity with the plants, which have been 
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properly so called, such as No. 35, but then its aflSnity 
to the CrcBteva Marmelos of Tiinnseus is striking, and 
they cannot be separated in any system, that pretends 
to follow nature. The natives indeed have had mbre 
accurate Potions than many Botanists, and call the 
plant of which I am now writing the Kot or wild Bel, 
while fhe Crntcvn Marmcloa is called simply Bel. 

40. — ^This Bel is a very common tree, and thrives 
even in the harde.st clays. The natives place a great 
value on the fruit, but it i.s miserably insipid. The 
tree is not so ornamental as the Kotbel. 

41. — Another tree, very much allied to the last, is 
bv the natives named Billeu and Sriidiol, or the vener- 
able fruit; for it is considered a.s an emblem of the 
spouse of Sib, and ia a common offering to that God. 
The natives admire this fruit also; in fact, I have some 
dniibf. whelher lliesc two are not mere varieties of 
the .«iame species. It is reckoned very sinful to cut 
this tree, except for the purpose of making a kind of 
carved stake, that is put in the ground on the con- 
secration of a bull. 

42. — ^Thc Nim, or Mefia Azndirachta, is another 
sacred tree among the Hindus, and one of the most 
common in every part of their country. The tree has 
a con.siderable resemblance to the Ash, and its leaves 
are inten.sfdy bitter, and much used in medicine, 
especially as a fomentation, and in assisting holy men 
to resist the allurements of beauty. Imaf(es are made 
of its wood, which is considered as pure; as it is seldom 
ealen by inscct.s. it, might probably servo more ii.sf'fnl 
piirpoae.M In some ])arts of India a medicinal oil is 
extracted from its seed. 

43. — Nearly allied to the former is a family 
of Bengal plants, of which no account has been given 
in the late Botanical systems. One of this family is 
a common tree in Dina j pur. especially near Ghora- 
ghat, where it is called Pithras. In other parts an 
oil is extracted from the seeds of the two last men- 
tioned trees: but its use is not known in this district. 

44. — Allied to these also is the species of Cedrella 
called by the natives Tun or Jiya. It is pretty com- 
mon near Choraglmi, and is a valuable tree*, bolli as 
affording flowers which give a dve, and as yielding a 
wood that makes tolerable furniture, and in Calcutta 
it is much used for that purpose. None is however 
exported from this district. 

45. — The Konok C^ngpa, called by Botanists 
Pterosprrmum ftuberifolium, i.s chiefly remarkable for 
its beauty, and certainly is one of the most elegant 
flowering trees that can bo seen. The flowers are 
offered to the gods. 

46. — Nearly allied to the above is the Salmoli or 
Simul, called also Mondar, and when in flower it is 
one of the most gaudy ornaments of the forest or 
village, for it Is every where common. It is the 
Bomhnx hepttaphylhnn of Rotanist.H, a.t least, the 
Mouhdavou of Rheede, which i.s .suppf>S(*d to be of 
the same kind with an American plant described by 
Jacquin; but this seems highly improbable. Tflere is 
no reason to suppose that this is not a ntftive of 
Hindustan, and I believe that there are very few plants 
indeed that were originally natives of both Indies. 
Linnflsus seemed to consider all regions within the 
tropics as India, and that they all produce nearly the 
same plants, and on this subject he has been the 
great source of error. In fact the cotton tree of the 
West Indies is much larger than our East India plant, 
and grows in a very different manner, with an immense 
tall stem, which sends out from its summit long 
horizontal arms. I have no doubt but that the trees 
are quite different, although having taken no notices 
concerning the West Indian kind, I cannot now point 
out the essential difference. I cannot account for 
Wildenow’s stating that the stem hao no prickles, 



in Rheede’fl fipmro that circumstanoe ia moat accuretely 
oxprr'Hsod. Dur Indian plant in a valuiihh* troo. Ills 
wood is that commonly (Employed by the natives for 
rnakinj!: doors, and window-shiitlors ; ‘ for it laslH well 
it) siirh sihiations, and is very strong to resist the 
af tacks of rol>l)rrs. The cotton is that commonly 
used for stiifTiiiR ])ilIows. It is noitluT used for quilts 
nor mattresses, ms it readily forms into himyis, and 
does not last. The fibre is much finer than that of 
eomrnon cotton, but is so sfraip:lit tlial it cannot, be 
spun. 

.47.— -One of the most favourite flowers with the na- 
tive's is the Changpa or Chompak, called bv Bota- 
nists Af K'licitfi. I'he fiow('rs are no doubt very odorous, 
but their smell is too strnnp and overpowerinR. The 
tree is common ; but it is useful only ns an ornament, 
and as afTordinR flowers lliat an' ofleVed to (he Rods. 

48— The riuihta of the Bentralees is no doubt the 
Syahtn ol Bhei'de. which is said to In* llm JJlIJrnm 
sf)cru)sn of l^otanists; jait, tlie definition uiven of the 
Drlhltstra aRri'es Ix'tter witli our |)lan(. Indei'd this 
family is as yet but indifferently described. It is a 
superb tree althoiich of little value; the fruit how- 
ever is an aRreenble acid in curries. The flowers arc 
white and very showy. 

49— The A^iona squamofta, called Ala by the natives, 
when cultivated with care is a tolerable fruit; but when 
it prows s]»ont aiieoiisly about villages, it is oxceedinply 
bad. It is called Cu.stard Apide bv tlie Enplisli; but 
whether it is the same with tlie West India plant of 
that name I cannot sav. It is howevc'r probably an 
exotic in India, as I understand, that it has no name in 
the SoriRskrito lanpuapc 

50.— The same is llu' ease with the Lona or Aiuwa 
rrlicnlatn, which in all situations is a most wivtclicd 
fruit. 

fil. — The Vvnria lonfjifnlia, from its prowinp tall and 
straipht, has been called Mast Tree by Europeans. The 
natives of Ronpal call it Devdani, a name that they 
also give to the Pine, and t,o several other trees which 
have not the smallest iiflinity to either. This is es- 
pecially the case with the Erythroxvlon siflcroxyUouics 
E. Af. D('\'dani is in fact a eelebrati'd tna*. and topi'tlier 
witJi the iSara Asod and Bot, to be heri'aftcr mentioned, 
is considered to be the usual residence of devils. The 
two latter are occuiued bv male devils (Ihtihmoiiail yo 
and Ehut), while femide devils (No??r/A7///ie and Petinr) 
occupy the two former. This kind of Devdani being 
very ornamental, and fit for forminp shady walks, has 
been spread since Europeans bepan to pay attention 
to the ornament of the ^ount^v^ In other respects it 
IS a very useful tree. 

52.— One of the most common small trees in this 
district is the Panynln of the countr>^, Panyamal or 
Phalsa, which by Botanists is named Placouriia. I 
must howev'cr say, that I am ver\' doubtful concorninp 
the species, and althoueh I doubt much whether there 
IS more than one kind in this country. I havi' been 
inclin^l to reb’r it sometimc's to onf' and sometimes to 
anothej of the species that have been described. The 
fruit is like a small bullace T)lum, and very (aior. but 
is eaten liy children. I have not ob.sen’^ed here the 
kind that is common at Calcutta. 

.53. — At Ghoraghat, the Aficroros paiiiculata of Bota- 
nists was brought to me as a tree called Bunchuniya, 
and said to produce wood better fitted for making fur- 
niture than any other found at that place, although it 
prows to only a small size*. The woodeutters they are 
being remarkably stupid, I cannot place much reliance 
on what they said. 

54. — -Tlie Bixa, an American plant, is now rapidly 
^reading over Bengal, the inhabitants having found 
it a u%ful yellow dye, which they employ to give 
their clothes a temporary colour m the Dolyatra or 


festival of Krishno. With this also colour the water, 
which on the same occasion they throw at each other 
with squirts. For these purposes it' is well qualified, 
as the colour easily washes out, and the infusion has 
a pleasant smell. By them it is called Lotkan, and 
the.v sa.v that before it grew commonly in the country, 
the dry fruit was brought from Patna. Probably some 
other fruit was then brought, and its use has been 
superceded bv that of the Bixa. to which the natives 
have given the old name, as there can be no doubt 
of its being an American plant, and its fruit could 
scarcely have been brought here from the west of 
India. In many parts it is called European Turmeric. 

55 — There is little doubt, that America has also 
furnished as with the Goyava, which now is spread all 
over the country, and propagates itself without care. 
In llie vulgar lanpuape it is called Pe.vara ; but it has 
no name in the sacred tongue. When cultivated with 
care, I have sometimes known this fruit tolerable; but 
in general it is very bad. With the authors of the 
Encycloperlir, I am inclined to l^licve, that the P&y- 
pyrifrrun and pomiferum form onl.v once R|->ecies 
and differ infinitely less than most kinds of the apple 
tree do. 

56. — ^The Jombi or .Tom is a very common tree both 
in woods and near villages. The Indians indeed are 
said to have given its name to their portion of the 
world. Jombndwip. or the Island of the Jumbu tree. 
It would be difficult to assign any good reason for this, 
as the tree is neither very large nor ornamental, and 
the fruit is execrable. B.v the natives however it is 
reckoned wholesome, and the timber is strong, although 
it (loos not t'olish. This I lake to be Calyptranthes 
Jnmbuhnm of Willdenow, although most of what has 
been written by Botanist concerning the Myrti Ey^cnitr 
and Calyptranthes of India would require revision. In 
fact, every thing concerning most of these plants is 
obscure and incomplete, and the subject is extremely 
difficult. 

57 — ^From among these, Jussieu has with great pro- 
priety sepaniti'd the Eur/rnin acutnnpnlaris of Linnjcus, 
wliich is a common tree in this district, where it is 
called Tj.iol or Hijol It is very ornamental, and its 
wood is much used ; but is neither strong nor handsome. 

58. — ^The Nichon is a large tree, called by Botanists 
Jjnqerstrcpmia parviflora. Its timber is reckoned good; 
but it seldom grows near villages. 

59. - The Babla or Gorsundor of Bengal has usually 
been referred to the Mimosa famesiana of Linnasus, in 
which, I suspect, there is a mistake; and I am rather 
inclined to suppose, that it is the Mimosa Indica men- 
tioned in the Encyclopedie Methodiqiie, of which no 
proper account has yet been published, although it is 
one of the most common trees in India. It is rather 
rare in Din a j pur, and is seldom applied to use, although 
it is valuable for many purposes. The wood is hard 
and strong, fit for the plough and the naves of wheels; 
the bark is an excellent tan^ and the tree yields a gum 
equal to the Arabic. The flowers are remarkably 
odorous. 

60. — The Guye Babla is another very common species 
of Mirnosnj not yet properly introduced into Botani- 
cal work.s; and it is to be regretted, that Dr. Roxburgh’s 
accounts of these two trees should not yet have 
been published. In his manuscripts he calls this 
the Mimosa Sepea ; for it makes excellent hedges, 
and serves equally well all the purposes to which the 
other is applied. Its flowers are not so odorous, and 
the bark, when recently cut, emits a most intolerable 
stench. 

61. — The Khodir or Khoyer is the Mimosa Catechu 
of Botanist, and the tree from whence the valuable 
drug called Terra Japonica is prepared. The tree 
is common in the woods of Peruya, Jogodol, i^qd 
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Ghoraghat; but it is only in the first that any of the 
drug 18 pl^pared. The number of people employed m 
this manufacture is small, and the following account 
was given by the agent of one of the landholders; for 
I could not find any of the manufacturers. According 
to the agent there are 25 furnaces, and each employs 
three men. Trees are selected, that are at least two 
feet in circumference^ and these are old ,for in this 
district the tree does not grow to a large size. The 
bark and white W'ood are removed, and then the heart 
is cut into small pieces, and beaten into a kind of 
stringy suV)stance by means nf tlie instnuneiil called 
dhenghi. Equal quantities of this and of water are 
put into earthen pots, each holding from 10 to 20 seers, 
and arc boiled for about six hours. Each fire contains 
two or three pots The decoction is then decanted 
into a i)ot, and is formed into two kinds ol Ciit(‘chu, 
Khoyer and Papri Khoyer, the first dark and the second 
light coloured. The first is made by simply allowing 
the extract to dry m the pot without addition, the 
latter is made by putting some ashes of cow-dung in 
the bottom of the cooler. 'I’lie ashe.s an' coven'd with 
a fold of muslin, over which the warm extract is 
poured. It is sold to the merchants in those pots, and 
by them is formed into balls, and dried in the sun. 
The merchant makes about four seer of 100 sa. wt. 
from each pot, and pays a rupee for five pots, which 
should make about 511 lb. a\oirdupois. None ean be 
made in the rainy season. Each furnace coidd make 
50 j)ots in the month; but the workmen seldom exert 
themselves, and always are in debt to the merchant, 
who has great difficulty to induce them to w^ork. Each 
furnace pays four annas a year to the landholder. The 
inercliants sell the dru'd balls at .se\eu rupees for the 
maund of the same weight, which is almost 1032 lb. 
avoird. 

As I was not satisfied with this account, I soni a 

native into the woods, who gave me the following 

account: A manufacturer of whom there are five or 

six in Maldeh, hires four men, and remains with them 
in the woods fur seven montlia in the year. He pays 
12 rupees a year to the landholder for the wood, and 
cuts as much as he can manufacture. 40 seers of chips 
give five seers of catechu, and each month the manu- 
facturer with the assistance of four labourers can 
make four maunds, or 100 seers of 100 sa, wt, or 

about 413 lb. avoirdupois, which he sells immediately 
to the druggists for 28 rupees. The whole produce of 
seven months is therefore Rs. 196 from this deduct 
12 rupees for rent, 84 rupees for workmen's wages, 
at three rupees each a month on account of their 
living m the woods, and four ruja-es for the ex])eii.se of 
sending the drug to market, and there will renium 
90 rupees for the manufacturer, who does not require, 
at the utmost, a capital of more than 30 rupees. 

It is very likely, that both methods of conducting 
this manufacture may be employed. The rent .slated by 
the agent is perfectly absurds The Maldeh khoyer or 
catechu is not reckoned of the best quality. The 
tree is rather scarce; and if it were wished to increase 
the manufacture, it would be nece.ssary to destroy all 
the useless trees in some parts of the forest, and to 
allow none to grow, except this kind of Mimosa, It 
is one of the nine sacred plants of wliich small branches 
are burned to the planete, and the Hindus reckon nine 
of these bodies. This is sacred to the planet which 
presides over Tuesday {Mongol). 

62. — ^Thc Chorki is a very common tree near Ghora- 
ghat, and is a species of Mimosa that has not yet found 
its way into the modern systems of Botany: but did 
not escape the industiy of Rumphius, who seems to 
have described it under the name of Cortex Saponarius. 
It is reckoned a useful timber. 

63. — The Mimosa Lebaeck, aa described in Enoydo- 
pedie Methodique, is a very common tree in most 


parts of India, and grows near several villages in this 
district, especially m low places. It was called to me 
Jonggolijot; but 1 susi)cct, that it wa.s not accuratt'ly 
named, and thal its proiK'r uaiue is Korai, which is 
also given to the following; for the two resemble each 
other so much, that in common language they might 
readily be included under the same name. Its timber 
is strong. 

04. — inarginata E. M is a tree thal pro- 
duces more valualdc timber than the former, and is 
found 111 tlie woods of this district, where it is (»lled 
Korai. Small bouts an* sometmu's I mill ol the Jvorai, 
Avhieh luobably includes both kind. 

05. — I'he Sangi or Somi, which Sir W. Jones makes 
a syiionime of (lie Jkibla, is alk'ged by my jx-ople to 
be different, and they show me the Prospis aculcta. 
If Is one ol the iiiiK’ sucred jdaiils, and is olh'n'd lo 
/Som, the iilanel, whicli ])n'si(l('s o\('r Saliirday. It is 
commun m Oinajpin, hut is applied to no use. 

0C--Tht' Tamarind tree. b> tlie natives called Tc'tuI 
and 'rmleri, is a mosl valuabJi' and ('legant plaiil. 
Besides iiroducmg a Iniil, that is too well known to 
require being described, and which is rnucli used by 
lh(‘ nalui's as an acid in seasoning Ihcii’ lood, ils timber 
!.•> exc('llent foi* m:iny piirj>oses, and maki's haiuKsome 
lurniturc. As it is hard and strong, it is commonly 
employed for making oil and sugar mills, and washer- 
men’s boards. The seeds are frequently employed by 
the Indian dyeis, and by llio.sc who wea\e woollen 
cloths. A good tree will give about 350 lb. of fruit, 
w'orth from three to four rupees. 'I’he average value 
however may Ik' two ruiiees a yi'ur, and is nearly ol 
the saiiii' amount with that ol a good mango tri'e. 
The wild tamarinds of Peruya are the only fruit ex- 
ported from this district, except a few mangoes from 
the same vicinity. 

07. — The Cassia Fistula, called Songdhalu and Sonalu 
by the native.^, is one of tl.c greatest omamente of 
India. The leaves bruised and mixed with lime-juice 
are iisi'd as a eiirt' lor the ring-worm, and are a|)plie(l 
to reduce tumours in cattle. The natives here seem 
to bo ignorant of the purgative quality of its fruit. 
It sometimes grows to a very considerable size. 

08. — The Monnga of Botanists is one of the most 
cuiiiiiiori tree.s about the villages of tins district, where 
it is culled Sogciia and Sobhangjon. The fiowers, uu- 
rjjie fruit, and leaves, are eoiiiiiion ingredients in the 
dishe.s ol the luilives. The bark of the root is used by 
European.s as a succcdaneuiii for horse-radish, to W'hicii 
however it is very inferior, the seeds, which are said to 
be llie Belien nul.s of the old shojis. are ai>i)lied to no 
use by the natives, wlio do not know that they contam 
oil. 

69. — The Adenautkera Pavonina, called Rocktoohon- 
dou by the iiatne.s, is found about the village of 
Dinajpur. The native name signifies Red Sandal 
Wood, and its wood is said to be odorous, and it may 
be used instead of Sandal in the worship of all the 
gods except Vishnu. It is probable, that tllb trees 
which grow near villages may have no scent,* for that 
IS often the case with the real Sandal. There seems 
however to be several different trees in India that are 
called Red Sandal, and my inquiries have not yet been 
sufticienlly extended to enable me to treat Ihc; subject 
fully. 

70-71. — The Sal Kaiigchon, a Bauhtuia of which no 
iiieiition is made in Boianicul systems, and Swet 
Kaugchoii, or Buuhmia Candida, arc \ t'ry common trees 
near the villages of Dina j pur. They arc small trees 
for little use except ornament but they produce most 
elegant llowers. Tin voung pods are used as a 
vegetable in curries. 

72-73.— The Vokpushpo of the Songakrito is by the 
vulgar divided into two kinds, called from the colour 
of the flowers Lalvok and Sadavok; and in this they 
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have been imitated by modem Botanists, contraiy to 
all tiioir proloHsions of not regardiDR colour, liver 
since the latter times of Linnseus they have been also 
unfortunate in the different families of plant^s into 
which they have thrust^ these elegant trees. Linnsus, 
in his first attempt to class these plants Avith the 
UohiniaH, seem to have approached much nearer per- 
fection than afterwards, when he classed them with 
the Aischynornene. Willdenow, who names them 
Coronilla graruhjlora and coccinea, has been equally 
unfortunate. The tree is veiy common about villages, 
and its flowers are used as offerings to the gods. The 
calyx and pisl ilium arc fried and ('a ten with rice. The 
unripe pods arc also used as a vegetable in curries. 
'Phe wood is of no use except for fuel. 

74. — ^Tlie elegant tree, called Erylhrina Indica in the 
Encyclopedic Methodique, is called by the natives 
I’aliluimular. In this district, although it ])o.s.scsscs 
several advantages, the tree is not very common. Any 
cutting, however large, immediately takes root, so that 
it is an excellent material for hedges, especially as it 
is prickly. Its wood is both light and strong, so that 
the carpenters of Calcutta prefer it to all others for 
the poles of palanquins. Its leaves are used in 
medicine, and its flowers are very ornamental. It 
does not however grow to a large size. 

75. — A much more common, and equally beautiful 
tree, and much resembling the former, is the Polas, 
or Butca jrondoaa. The flowers of this are not only 
offered to the gods, but in the festivals of spring serve 
to give a temporary yellow dye to the clothes of their 
votaries; on which account it is called Vosonti. The 
tree is of little use ; and cannot be propagated by 
cuttings; but it is very common in most forests. It is 
sacred to the planet of Monday. 

76. — ^The Dalbcrgia arhorea, W. is one of the most 
generally diffused trees in India; but is not veiy com- 
mon in this district, where it is called Dorkorongjo or 
Dorkoromoha, and is applied to little or no use. 

77. — The i)lant const'cnilcd to tlie memory of Sir 
William Jones, and called Osok, is not uncommon in 
this district. It is of no use except to afford elegant 
flowers that are offered to the Hindu gods. 

78. — ^l^he original Onacardium of the shops, a name 
properly restored by Jussieu to the Scmecarp^ of 
Lmiia'us, is the Hhela of the natives. The juice of 
its nut leaves an indelible stain on linen, and is used 
for marking it. The nuts arc also used by tanners, 
especially in dressing the hide of the rhinoceros or 
buffalo to form targets. The timber is of little value. 
It is common in the woods. 

79. — The Mango (Amro or Am of the natives) is 
one of the most common trees, not only in the planta- 
tions of this country, but in the woods, where it has 
grown spontaneously from the seeds of those that have 
been planted about villages, which have been deserted. 
The mangoes called Maldch have a high reputation, 
and may be considered as one of the finest fruits in 
the world: but few of these grow at Maldeh; all the 
plantations of the most valuable kinds are on the 
opposite side of the Molianonda, in the Puroniya dis- 
trict. iStill however the mangoes of the left bank of 
the Mohanonda are preferable to any others in 
Dina j pur. 

As the produce of the mango tree, even in its present 
state, is one of the most valuable in this district; for 
it cannot be of less annual value, on an average, than 
4^0,000 Rupees, and as the management is better 
understood at Maldch than any where else, I shall give 
some aewunt of the manner in which this fine tree is 
cultivated by the people of that place. A bigah of 
ground, which there is rather more than i of an acre 
(3,644) is considered as a direct plantation. I shall 
now detail what the cultivators state as their expense 
and profit on such an orchard. 


first Year's Expenses. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To making a mud wall round 
the whole, 2 0 0 

To ploughing 10 or 12 times 
from the middle of Sep- 
tember until the middle 
of November 10 0 

To 25 seedlings, three years 
old, raised with much 
earth 2 0 0 

To planting in deep pits . . 2 0 0 

To watering and weeding, one 

man for eight months, 18 0 0 


Total. 


29 4 0 


Expense of each of the 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 


To ten or twelve ploughings. 

1 

0 

0 

To repairing the wall, 

1 

8 

0 

Total. 

lOxpense of the first year, 
Expense of the 4 following 

29 

4 

0 

years, 

10 

0 

0 

Rent for 5 years, at 14 An.s. 

4 

6 

0 


2 8 0 


Stock required, Rupee.s, 


4,1 10 0 


In the 6th year, or when the trees arr from 8 to 9 
years old, they begin to yield s!ilt*iibl(' Iniil, pjirtly 
green, partly ripe; and their produce i- rerkoned to 
be doubled every year for 5 years, in the following 
manner: 


6th vrar each liec 160 M. total 4,000, .it ‘/60 pt i k, Ks. 4 J 8 


yih 320 „ 8,000 Ks 8 5 4 

8th „ „ „ 640 „ 16.000 10 P) 8 

0th „ 1,280 „ 32,000 33 5 4 

JOth 2,560 „ 64,000 56 10 8 


The i>rodure now becomes nearly .stutjonaiy, for 
although the trees grow longt‘r, and produce' a greater 
number, the size and value of thv fruit dirnmislKs. 
The only expense after the five years is to watch and 
collect the fruit, tin* rent, anil a little ploughing or 
hoeing. The wall is allowed to go to rum. In other 
places of this district the produce is of les.-, value, and 
may be estimated at two rupees each tree, for a very 
large proportion of the mangoes, Avhen allowed to be- 
come npe on the tree; contain an insi'id. iCurculio), 
that renders them useless. They are therefore in gener- 
al gathered when unripe. A plantation will last filty 
or sixty years. 

It might be supposed, that with such a large profit, 
the plantations would be extending fast, but this does 
not appear to be the case. Most even of the old 
plantations are neglected, and do not contain one- 
half of the trees which they might. Useless trees, 
especially Avild figs, spring up, careTessnoss allows them 
to take root, and the prejudices of the land-holders 
prevent them from being cut. Besides, there is no 
encouragement for plantations. If a tenant gives up 
his lease, be is allowed nothing for the trees that he 
leaves behind, although he may have been at the whole 
expense of rearing them. The great uncertainty of the 
crop is no doubt also a strong objection to these plan- 
tations. In many yean ^the mango almost entirely 
fails, and in others it is so exceedingly abundant, 
that there is scarcely any sale for the produce. Heavy 
fogs or rains, when the flower has expanded, almost 
certainly prevent the fruit from forming. Besides a 
capital of 40 or 50 rupees is rather uncommon. 

The natives are entirely ignorant of the art of en- 
grafting, which is the only means, by wUoh good 
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kinds can with certainly be reared; for the seed taken 
one tree will produce 20 different kinds, not one of 
which perhaps may resemble the parent. The pre- 
cautions, which the natives take, are no doubt entirely 
useless. 

They will not plant a mango seed, the fruit of which 
has been bitten by the teeth, or cut with iron. The 
people of India usually attribute the abundance 
of the insect to the soil or to climate; but I am rather 
inclin'd to think, that the quality of the fruit has 
much more effect, because I observe some trees that 
always escape in the worst districts, and obs('rv’e that 
the insect is peculiarly fond of the sour rf'sinous kind. 

I confess, however, that this opinion is still liable to 
great uncertainty: but if well founded, it is a strong 
additional reason for the emiiloyment of engrafting. 

In most parts of this district the fruit it chiefly used 
green or unrii)e; for when allowed to rijicn, as 1 have 
said, it becomes full of insects. Those near Maldeh 
are not so subject to this loss. In Dina j pur green 
mangoes come into season about the 12th of April, and 
continue until almost the end of May. During that 
season they enter largely into the dishes of the natives, 
and are preserved at Maldeh in sugar or honey. In 
other parts many are preserved in mustard seed oil. 

Some are cut into four parts and dried in the sun; 
but by far the greatest part is preserved by cutting the 
green pulp from the stone, and beating it with mus^rd 
se('d (f^nrisJia). sail, and turmeric, to which are occasion- 
ally added some of the carminative sfaals, such as com- 
min. Those preparations keep throughout the year, and 
are a common seasoning for the food of the natives. 

The ripe mangoes continue common from the end of 
May until the middle of July. Their expressed juice is 
freqiK'nIly inspissated by exposure to (he sun: in this 
state it will keep throughout the year, and is eaten with 
milk. 

The wood of the mango tree is much used, owing 
to its being plenty; for its quality is very inferior to 
that of many tiers, whieh are htt.h> ('injiloyi'il. Small 
boats built of it do not last above two years. Most of 
the package boxes are made of this wood. The inner 
bark contains a gn'al quantity of a yellow colouring 
matter; but as yet no method hn.s been devised for 
fixing it as n dye 

80. Nearly allied to the mango is a family of ])lants, 
which Sprengle, a learned German, has done me the 
honor of calling by my name. A species of this was 
shown in the woods of this district as the La or Lodh, 
which is used both by dyers and tanners ; the former use 
the bark, the latter the leaves. I am far however from 
being certain that the person who showed it was suffi- 
ciently skilled. 

81. The Jiyol of the nativivs is one of the most comm- 
on trees in India, and is chiefly valuable for its being 
easily propagated by cuttings, no matter however large, 
so that a hedge or avenue may be formed very quickly, 
as has been done near Madras. In the dry season, the 
tree loses its leaves, and is never handsome. Its wood 
is of very little use, nor does it form a good fence, as 
it has. no thorns. In this district, however, it is the hedge 
most commonly used. It produces a great quantity of 
gum; but the qualities of this have not yet been ascer- 
tained. In this district, many houses have been built 
with large branches of this tree, that have been placed 
in the ground for posts and these have taken root, have 
pushed forth branches, and now produce a very picture- 
sque appearance. I do not find this tree described in 
modem gystems; but in its Botanical affinities it cornea 
very near to the Rhiis vernixj W. although then' arc 
Buch differences that Dr. Roxburgh seems inclined to 
form it into a separate genus. 


Ill — contd. 

82. Thf' Spntidias Amnnij E. M. is a much more ele- 
gant tree, of tlie resinih'rnu'^ order. The French Bota- 
nists are justly to be pmised for having preserved its 
native name, which is far from being barbarous. Ill 
this district it is called Amra or Amratok. The fruit, 
both green and rijie, is an excellent seasoning in coo- 
kery, which is the only thing of use that the tree affords. 

82. The Jujuhci of Botanists is by the natives called 
Roll. Kill, Boyer, and Bodori, usuallv pronounced 
liodol, and is .so common, that it communicates its 
name to several places, especially in the S.W. of the 
district. It is there however much more remarkable for 
quantity than quality; for I .saw none, that could be re- 
ckoiK'd good, and m soiih' ])iLrls it, i.s a tolerable fruit; 
the nntiv(\s pick out the .stones, and diw the ripe pulp 
mixed with Milt and tamarinds, which forms a seasoning 
for their rice. It is a small tree, and its timber is of 
little use. 

84. — A larger s]U'cie.s of the same genus, the Zizyphiia 
xylocai pus, is coinmon m llu' woods, and its timber is 
reckoned of some ii.se Some people called it. the Jonggli 
Boaer, or wild Jujhn; while others call it Pitalu, but 
this w'.as aho applied to a verv different tree (No. 92), 
so that I cannot adopt it with certainty. 

85. The Kamranga i.s a small tree very common near 
\illages, and m the w'oods of this district, and is the 
Auerrhoa Cammbola of Botanists. The fruit, which 
IS veiy a'‘id is ofli'ii mad(‘ into tart.^ by lOiiropeans, 
who sometimes imagine, that it has a resemblance to 
the gfio.seberry. It is also used by the natives as an acid 
si'asonmg. but is not much valued. 

86. Nearly allied to the above, and once joined 
with it in the .same family by Linnaeus, is the Horiphol, 
called also Loboni and T.oyair It is now called Cicca 
by Botanists, and jirolmlily both dislicha and nudijlora 
may be n'ferred t^ the same plant ; at least I am unable 
to determine to wdiich of the description.s the plant 
of this district has tlie greatest resemlflance. It is a 
handsome, although small tree, and grows pretty fre- 
quent near villages. The fruit is the only part used, and 
in its qufilitiea very nearly resembles that of the last 
mentioned tree. 

87. Still nearly allied to these is the Emhlica of 

Botanists, who sei'in to have borrow'C'd the native name 
Amlaki. It has been placed in one of those convenient 
tribes (RhylhmtJiv'i) , into which European Botanists 
squeeze any thing with the stnicture of which they are 
lnt!(' acipiMinted, and from 'which they liavi* carefully 
f‘\'*hid(*d the nnh' ])l}ints, Xyhipbylht , that deserv'ed 
the name. Th(‘ fruit ]»res(M-\i’d m either sugar or 
honev is mueh u.sed bv the natnes as a sweetmeat, and 
dried as a medicine. The natives have an idea, that this 
fruit, and that of the Chchula Myrnholam^, have never 
been found ripe, except by some vety^ holy persons; and 
it i.s supposed, that siieh as have been favoured with 
eatmg such a raritv, have been ever afterwards exetHpt- 
ed from hunger. The wood is little used. • 

88. A fruit called Lotko is mentioned in the Akbery 
as peculiar to this district: but it is found in all the 
eastern parks of Bengal, and is common in the kingdom 
of Ava. It lias strong affinities to the three last- 
mentioned plants, and the pulp, that surrounds its 
seeds, is rather agreeable, and might perhaps be improved 
by cultivation. It has not yet found its way into 
the sj’stems of Botany. 

89. The plant which I described in the account of 
the emhasfy to Ava by rolonel Symes, imder the name 
of Ayyncin coccinrn, must be r^'inovod to a newdy- 
formed trible called Hnra/IIcyn. It Was shown to me 
in the woods of this district by the name of Boro Amla, 
and is a small tree of no value-. 
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90. The Clutia stipularis, L. wag shown to me by 
lh(* imino of Honkiinpthiili, Init 1 am uncertain 
conrerninR the accuracy of tlic information, as a very 
(iifTorent tree (02) was called by the same name. The 
tree grows to a pretty considerable size, and has been 
very improperly classed with some African shrubs. Its 
fruit is a berry that contains much oil in its pulp, 
which is rather an uncommon circumstance. I have 
already seen seven or eight Indian plants of the same 
family; its bark is used as a yellow dye. 

91. Among the other plants of this family » that 
called Kukurbicliha, of winch 1 have seen no account 
in the writings of Botanists. It is common near villages, 
and grows to be a small tree with very ornamental 
foliage. 

92. One of the mo.st common trees in the Dinajpur 
district, both near villages and in w'oods, was called 
by so many different nanu's, mo.st of them applied 
ai.so to other plants, that I urn quite uncertain conc^*rning 
its real ai^pellation. It was called Bonkathali (a name 
given 1f> No 90) Bhariil, Pitali, and Pitalii, (a name 
given to No. 84) but its most common appellation is 
Gainbhar. Now this name, I know, is given to No. 17 
both in Chittagong and at Goalpara, where the wood 
is much esteemed, and the leaves of the two trees have 
such a strong re.se mblance. that inaccurate persons may 
be readily mistaken. The confusion renders me 
doubtful, whether or not the wood of this tree is really 
as useful as that of No. 17, which is undoubtedly the 
proper Gainbhar. 1 find no account of this tree in 
the writings of modern Botanists; but it is either the 
(V/??.se/?^ of Bhof’de, or ai)proaehes near to that plants. 

I am in a great measure induced to believe this from 
that valuable author’s having [)laced it next to the 
runibiilu, which is the tree No 17, to which our plant 
has the strongest re.scm})]ance. According to the 
])revent ]ilanl, it might b(‘ tlinust aruong tlu' (^roton.s, 
a collection of t»lants, wliich seems to have lieen made 
from any specimens of exotics, that could not be other- 
w’isc arranged. 

93 To this convenient family may also belong a 
tree that w'as shown to me as the Dude, from the wood 
of which are made beads that are much worn bv 
ITindns; ljut in this there is sonu' doubt (.srr No. 22). 

The tree has not yet found its way into modem 
systems of Botany. 

94. Th(' Sindnr derives its Bobmical name from the 
worthy Dr. Ilottler of Madras, and its Bengalee name 
from the powder whadi covc'rs its fruit and n'senibh's 
red lead. The use of this lus a dye is not known to the 
nativ’^es of this district. TIk' tree is veiy common, but 
does not grow to a large size. 

95. The Ficuti Indicn was celebral<’d among ancient 
writers, and under the name of Banyan tree came to 
be equally renowned among the modern English. 
Indeed no person who lia.s visib'd India could avoid 
being struck with admiration at its great size, the 
picturesque appearance of its trunk, the fineness of 
its^ foliage, intermixed with thousands of golden 
coloured berries, and above all by its singular manner 
of sending down roots from its branches, and of 
forming new stems. Every thing concerning the 
history of this tree is clear, except among Botanists, 
and the editor of the Hortus Malabricus seems to 
have led the way of error (Partis III. pagina 74, in 
nota), in which he has been followed even by 
Linnaeus. iSo far as c>an be judged, this great Botanist 
received specimens from the West Indies of a tree 
which resembled the Indian Fig in its remarkable 
manner of growth; and as he seems to have consider- 
ed that the two Indies had nearly the same vegetable 
productions, he immediately concluded, that his 
specimens belonged to the Indian Fig. and described 
them as such. He also had probably received 
specimens of the true Indian Fig from Bengal, with- 
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out any account of its manner of growth, and des- 
cribed this under the name of Ficxia Bengalensis, and 
I have already made an excuse for the appellation: 
but I believe on the whole, that the safest plan for 
Botanists to adopt on the occasion, would be to 
exT)ungp whatever ha.s boi’ii said eoncerniug the 
Ficus Bcrif/alvnsis and Ivdi^a, sineo the time of 
Rheedc. The authors of the En cyclopedic, indeed, 
seem to have been aware of the Linnaean error, but 
even they arc wrong in considering this tree as the 
Pipol, and the description which they give of the 
Ficm Indioa is too nearly applicable to the Ficita 
Bcngalcnsis or Bot. The leaves of this tree have no 
dots on their upper mirface, which is said to be the 
case wdth the F. Indira: but 1 susj)cc( that the 
leaves of the F. rncemoso has been taken for those 
of the Indian Fig, by the Botanists, who have given 
it that character. 

Thi.s tree probably from its beau tv, for it is of 
little use, is in great esteem with the natives of 
Bengal, and is coiLsidered by them as the female of 
the Pipol. As they arc aiippo.s<=*d to represent a 
Brahmin and his wife, it is reckoned a sin to cut or 
destroy either, but espeeially the inah*; and it is 
considered as very meritorious to plant a young male 
tree close to a female, with some religious ceremonies 
approaching to those of marriage, but not so intolerably 
prolix nor exf)ensive. In tins union the nativt-s have 
discovered great taste, the elegant lightness and 
bright foliage of tlu' Pipol being well fitted to con- 
trast wdth the rigid grandeur of the India Fig, al- 
though from these qualities it is difficult to account 
for their having appro] )ri:i1('d the scxc.s of these trees 
in the manner that has been done. The branches 
and leaves of these two trees being a favourite food 
of elephants, the keepers, who are low people, make 
sad havoc on the emblemaiieal Brahmuns; but this 
is submitted to with pa(i(’nre, provided they do not 
attempt the entire desiniction of Ihe ])lanl. Jt is 
usual to place a ])iecc of silver money under the Ban- 
yan tree, when it is pl^i^ted, for it is supposed, that 
otherwise, it neither will grow to a large size, nor send 
down fine roots. In Bengal this tree is called Nya- 

fjrodh and Bot. Besides its being an ornament, an 

affording a wholesome and cool shade, and being a 
good fodder for the elejdiant, this noble tree contains 
a milky .iiiiee which eojigulales into a kind of elastic 
gum, and makes admirable bird-lime. The milky 

juice is eollectod by making incisions in the branches, 

it is strained and mi.xed with ^ of its w(Mght of must ani- 
seed oil. It IS then fit for use. The juice of the tree 
next to be mentioned possesses exactly the same qua- 
lities; their wood is of little value. In this district, 
the young roots, whicli this tree sends forth from its 
branches, an* often us(’d for ropes. Notwithstanding 
some good <|UHlitie.s of these tref's, tin* ])r(‘iiidice in 
their favour is attended with many bad effects Their 
fruit being a favourite food of monkeys and birds, 
their seed.s are constantly deposited on buildings, and 
on other more useful trees; and wherever they find a 
crevice, they take root. They send long filaments to 
the ground, and no sooner procure nourishment from 
thene.e, than they crush and overpower their origi- 
nal supporter, and thus lay waste all old buildings and 
plantations. This is not peculier to these Figs; most 
other Indian trees of this family possess the same .noxi- 
ous faculty, but these may be eradicated, whereas the 
two holy trees can only be removed, when it can be 
done without danger to their lives, that is, when .they 
may be transplanted, which is seldom the case. 

96. The Fi-cus Religiosa of the Botanists is the 
Oswottho, Asod, or Pipol of ihe Bengalees. Although 
it wanta the majestic size and numerous stems of the 
Banyan, it possesses great elegance. The various 
roots that it has sent down from a tree or building on 
which it first germinated, often form a trunk of 
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tho most picturesque form, while the beautiful shape 
of its leaves, and their tremulous motion like those of 
the aspen, give it a peculiar elegance. Its equalities 
have been detailed in the account of the Banyan tree. 
It is sacred to the planet of Thursday {V rika&pati, 
Jupiter). 

97. There are several trees, that have a great re- 
semblance to the last mentioned and although 

they want some of its elegance, are still very line, and 
nearly of the same use. They are reckoned, however, 
rather heating food for the elephant, although from 
this theory, their unlitness for the animal may be 
doubted. They are not considcn'd holy, and a great 
many names are applied to them very indiscriminate- 
ly, such as porkoti or Pakur, Naksa, and Nakor. I 
think that in this district I have observe<l three very 
distinct species- llie first I shall call Pakur. In the 
Encyclopedic it is corisidend as a variety only of the 
Fichu lichqiom; but for this I see no sort of reason. 

98. The next Fig tree of this district I shall call 
Nakor. It may perhaps be the Ficus pyrijolia of the 
Encyclopi die ; but this is doubtful. It is readily 
known In’ ils berries, which are about the size of a 
])ca, and an* co\'ered by long w'hite hair. 

99. Tho next Fig, which I shall call Naksa, differs 
from the foriiuT m having smooth berries. I cannot 
refer it to any spi'cios in the modern system.s of Bo- 
tany; but it IS IIk' Toj<la of the Ilnrtus Malabaricus 
(P. III. tab, ; from whence it would appear, that 
the Brahmins of th(' south give the same name to 
this triT, that Iho^e of the north give to the Ficus 
Fclifjiosa; thi* leavi's of thevse two last arc much 
smaller and narrower than those of No. 97. 

100. Among the Indian Figs that are esculent for 

man, there arc two kinds m this district; they cannot 
be called fruit in the common acceptation of the 
word, as they are only used as vegetables in cookery: 
the first is OIK’ of the most common plants in India. 
Dr. Roxburgli, in his Plants of Coromandel, No. 124, 
calls it which at onc(‘ distinguishes it 

from every plant to which it has any considerable 
affinity. 1 should have supposed, that this was the 
F. sy/npalhf/tijolia of the Kncyclopedie, had not the 
learned and accurate authors omitted this circums- 
tance. It IS not improbable, however, that they may 
have seen only imperfect specimens; for the plants of 
this kind arc' very difficult to preserve. In this dis- 
trict it is called Dumor, Durabor, and Khoska, and its 
fruit is very much used. 

101. The Ficus ijlunicrata of Dr. Roxburgh, (Coro- 
mandel Plants, No. 123) is the Yogdumor, or Jog- 
dumor, Yogingyo or Jogingyo Dumbor of the natives. 
Dr. Rottler, in a conversation which we lately had at 
Madras concerning I lie Ficus Jndica of Lmniuus. sc'e- 
med inclined to think, that this may have been the 
plant which that celefirated BoUnist meant; and it 
certainly comes nearer his definition than any common 
Indian Fig that we know: but I have no doubt that 
Linnffius had in view an American plant, which sends 
roots from the branches, and this is not the case with 
tho Jogdumor. This tree is no doubt the Ficus 
racemosa of the Encyclopedie nor do I know the 
reason, that has induced Dr. Roxburgh to consider it 
as difTcrent from the Ficus racemosa of Linn®us, un- 
less it has been discovered, that the plant described by 
the celebrated Swede differs from the Ally Alu of 
Rheede, which no doubt is our plant. It is a very 
common tree near villages, and its trunk and larger 
branches producer bunches of large Figs, which make 
vciy good curry. In Songskrito it is called Orumbor, 
and it is sacred to the planet of Friday {Shukra, Venus). 

102. Nearly related to the Figs, are the Bread 
Fruits, of which the Jack is the finest that we have in 
India. It is very common in this district wherever 


the soil is free, but does not thrive in a stiff clay. 
This tree, called Arlocarpus inlcgrijolia by Botanists, 
is the Pouos, Kontokiphol, and Kangtal of the higher 
and lower dialects of Bengal. It has a beautiful foli- 
age, exhales a delightful odour in February, when in 
flower; produces a very useful fruit; is an excellent 
fodder for elephants, and produces a timber that is 
both useful and ornamental for the cabinet-maker, 
l^nfortunalely it w’nips much with heat, and tlierefon' 
IS not well fitted for tliis country ; but would be use- 
ful w’hen' the climate is less severe. The wood is 
also used as a dye. The fruit has a nauseous smell, 
and its flavour is not ngrec’ubh' to the gc’noralily of 
Europeans; but the natives are fond of tlie pulpy en- 
vclo])c, by which the seeds are surrounded, although 
they do not think it wholesome. The green fruit is 
much used as a vegetable in cun-ies, and the ripe 
seed.s are preserv'ed for the same purpose. In some 
parts of India, indeed, they form the common food of 
the peojile for two or three months in the year, just 
as chestnuls do in the south of Europe'; and in fact, 
vhen r()a.sted, they have a strong resemblance to that 
fruit. In Dinaji)iir, the Jack is rather lu'gleclcd. and 
its produce does not sc'll so high as that uf tlie Mango 

103. The species of Artocarpus called in this dis- 
trict Dohii, Duyo, and Borol, does not seem to he 
dc'Mcnbed by the .systematic wnti'rs on Botany, and is 
the least ust'ful plant of its family. The fruit is small 
and sour, and i.s very seldom usi’d, excejit by the poor. 
The wood is of little or no value. The inner bark, 
when t)eaten with that of the trc'o No. 16, gives a 
red dye that is used by some arlisLs of this district, 
and IS employed by tanners to give thoir skins a dirty 
orange colour. 

104. The Sakot or Sara is one of the most common 
tre(‘s in this district, and indi’i'd in most ])ar1s of 
India. By Dr. Koenig it was considered as a species 
of Trophs; but has strong Botanical affinities with 
the Mulberry, and is no doubt tlie Tinda Farua of tin* 
Ilortus Malabaricus, which Linneeus has called the 
Moms' Jndica; but most of wli^it has been written 
coneerniug the Morus Jndica, relate.s to a totally diff- 
erent plant, on wdiich the silk-worm is h’d. It is of 
very little use. The natives use a small branch of it 
in i)lnc(‘ of tooth-brush, and suppose tlial, it not only 
cleans but strengthens the teeth. 

105. The Pangpiya of Bengal has had it.s name 
preserved in the Papaya of Botanists. In every part 
of India it is a common tree near villages, hut is of 
very litlh' use. The natives like the ripe fruit, and 
reckon it wholesome. 

106. The eltis orientalis of Botanists is a very 
common tree in this distriet, wdiere it is called Jig. 
It has an ornamental foliage, but I know of no use 
to which it is applied. 

107. The Khagorbhela is one of the most comnon 
trees in this district, but as I nevi'r .saw it.s fructifica- 
tion, I know not its Botanical history. By boiling its 
bark yields a gum or gluten, that is used by those who 
make artificial flowers. 


108. 

Jibon. 

109. 

Goneyari. 

no. 

Parul. 

111. 

Keng. 

112. 

Chamkul. 

113. 

Jamrul. 

114. 

Borophedus. 
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I had no opportunity of seeing these trees, and have 
nothing to say concerning them; but that they are 
found growing in the woods, or near the villages of 
this district. 

In the general Statistical Table (No. 1), I have men- 
tioned, that in this district there are perhaps about 
260 square miles which are overfloodcd in the rainy 
seasons; and great i)art of this extent is covered with 
long reeds, commonly called grass jungle by the 
English. Some part is no doubt bare sandy land, but 
as a siiiiill pari of the land that is not inundated is 
overgrown with long reeds or harsh coarse grass, we 
may estimate the extent of this division of the wastes 
at 260 miles. Although several of these reeds are 
applied to use, this land in its present state, may 
be considered to be of ns little value a.s that which 
is overgrown with wond.s, and it is equally nomicious 
by harbouring de.structive animals. If the whole were 
equally dilTii.sed through the districl, use might be ] per- 
haps procured for a consideralDle part- of its produce: 
but it i.s generally disposed in such large masses that 
the neighbouring cultivated counti-y cannot consume 
a hundredth ])ar(, and the ]iroducc is too bulky m 
)>roj)ort,ion to its value, to admit of bring carried to 
a distance. 

The natives, whom I consulted, seemed to have only 
confused notions conceniing the different kinds of 
reeds that are contained in these wastes, and some- 
times they brought the same species under different 
names, while at other times two or three species were 
called by th(‘ same apjiellation. AVluit I have to say 
on thi.s subiect, therefore, gives me very little satis- 
faction; and I may hniher slate, lhat in lliis district 
less use than common is made of those iilaiits, and 
theii^ y)lat?e i.^ siqiyilied by the bambu, which indeed 
might probably serve evers^ where inucli bettor, were 
it not somewhat more troublesome to work. 

1. The Kus or Poa cynosurokles is a sacred plant 
among the Hindus, and is dedicated to the invisible 

)lanot Ketu, which occasions th(' eclipses of the sun. 
t is very common in the wastes of this district and 
maU made of it arc exported to Calcutta, where there 
are used in religious ceremonies. 

2. The Kese is another harsh grass, the leaves of 
which are used to form a coarse kind of rope. When 
exposed to the weather, in tying fences and hurdles, 
these ropes last about a year. Tlie jilant brought to me 
as the Kese w^as the Saccharum Syontamum; but 
1 suspect that a wrong plant was brought. It is also 
used as fuel. 

3. The Ulukhoris. one of the reeds most used by 
the natives of this (listrict. I have not .seen in flower, 
and therefore cannot say what its botanical name may 
be ; but the plant called by this name at Goalpara is 
the Saccharum cylindneum. Its leaves form an excell- 
ent ^thatch, and its stems are very frequently used 
in n:j,aking the hurdles, which serve the natives for 
walls, both to their houses and to surround the yard. 
These hurdles (tati) are usually made of reeds laid 
parallel to each other, and confined between sticks 
or split bambus, which arc tied together, and cross 
each other, at right angles. In the better sort of hurdles 
the reeds or bambus arc first split and wrought into 
mats, and these arc formed into walks in the same 
manner. In this district no mats of this kind are 
made from reeds, unless wo include the bambu under 
that denomination. The ITIukhor is often used as fuel, 
and its stems, which arc spongy, are employed to 
float nets. In some parts fields of it are preserved for 
thatcli, and yield a good rent. These two last reeds 
are o.aten by the buffalo; but they arc extremely 
coarse. 


4. The Nol or Arundo Bengalensis is a very large 
reed, not common in this district. 

6. The Khagra is a reed with which the natives 
usually write; from its various sizes, I should judge, 
that there are several different kinds; but I have not 
seen the flower. In this district it is not common and 
does not grow to a large size. 

6. The Sor, from its white flowers which I have 
seen at a distance, inust be either an Arundo or Saccha- 
rum. It is little used. 

7. The Sorongjo is the Saccharum spontaneum; 
a fine large reedj pretty common, but little used. 

8. The Ikir is one of the most common reeds of 
this district; but is chiefly used for fuel, by fishermen 
in making their traps, and by the cultivators of betel- 
leaf for sheltering the tender plant which they rear. 

9. The Byana seems to be the Andrapogon schocn- 
anlhiis of the Encyclopedic; at least, the description 
applies tolerably well to our reed, which is very cominonl 
but 18 applied to little use. 

10. The Gongdhayi is an Andropogon, of which 
no account is to be found in the botanical systems. 
At Calcutta its root is used for making hurdles, which 
arc placed at the doors and windows of chambers in 
the hot season, and are watered to produce coolness. 
The natives liere know nothing of tins art, but the 
stems are much used for making hurdles. In the parts 
of this district, where much sugar is boiled, fields of 
it arc kept for fuel, although wood might be had in 
abundance, but wood is troublesome to cut. This plant 
seems to vary much from the soil in which it grows : 
when it is produced in a dp^ place, it is largest, and its 
root is odorous; the stem is then called Bima, and the 
root is called Khos Khos, but its leaves are very harsh. 
In moist places, the elephant-keepers call it Kotra, 
and the young shoots are a useful fodder for this noble 
animal. 

11. The Sokorkondo is a most elegant Andropogon, 
of which no description has been published in the 
Encyclopedie. 

12. Nagormutha is a species of Scirpus, with a trian- 
gular stem, of which the mats that the natives sleep 
on are usually made. I have not seen the flower. 

These are the vegetable productions, which nature, 
with little or no assistance, has chiefly provided this 
district; but numerous bushes and herbs are scattered 
in the fields, ponds, marshes, and other waste jilaces 
and many of them are applied to use. Of those I shall 
now take notice. 

The poorer class of inhabitants, as I have before 
mentioned, are unable to procure from gardens the 
yoge^ble seasoning that would be requisite for their 
insipid diet; they have therefore recourse to the fields, 
to ponds and thickets, from whence they obtain a 
scanty and coarse supply. 

I. Plants of the kind called Torkari, which are insi- 
pid succulent fruits or roots that are fried with oil in 
curries, or are boiled with salt and capsicum. 

1. Dumbor; Ficus— see trees No. 100. 

2. Yogingyo or Jogingyo Dumbor—see trees No. 

101 . 

3. Piralu— trees No. 31. 

4^ Jonggoli Alu, Wild Dioscoreaa, probably <of 
several sorts. 

5. Bangser Kongra, young shoots of the bambus. 

6. Ram Baigon or Begxm, Sokmm atramnifolium, 

E.M. 
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II. Omboltos, or acids. 


1. Jolpaye, Eleooarpus serrata — see trees No. 38. 

2. TetuI, Tamarindua Indica — sec trees No. 66. 

3. Chalita. Dillenia trpeciosa — ^see trees No. 48. 

4. Amra, Spondias Amam, E.M. — see trees No. 82. 

5. Noyari. a tree nearly related to the Jlansium of 
Rumphius. 

6. Deuyo, Ariocarpm^Sec trees No. 103. 

7. Kamranf^ga^ Averrhoea Carambola — See trees 
No. 85. 

8. Boruyi or Kul, Zizyphus Jujvha — sec trees No. 
83. 

9. Koronicha, Canasa sjdnaruin. 

III. Sak, or leaves, flowers, and sterna, that may be 
fried or boild to give a taste to rice. 

1. Sojina, flowers of the Ilypcrcuithcra Moriuga — 
See trees No. 68. 


2 . 

3. 


i Kangtn Nolyia, 
iKaiigta Khoriya, 


I AmaranUius 


iijntiosKs. 


Notiya, Amaranth us olcracriis. 


4. Koehu, the petioli of some wild Arums. 

5. TIelongeha, Pulymnia^ a si)ecies not published, 
Jussicua repens. 

6. Jonaki, Jussirua rcpe}is. 

7. Kalanunya, C'ouvolvulus repens. and replans, 
which are of the same species. 

8. Susoni, Marsilia quadrijolia. 

9. Hela nah ; the root is called here Baromutha, 
but its proper name is said to be Saluk. It is 
eaten raw by children. The stem, which su])- 
ports the flower, is dr(\ss(‘d m curiies as a Sak.‘ 
The fruit m this district is called Bheng>ut, 
but its proper naiiK' is said to be Sovla. When 
iinnia*, it is dressed as a I'orkari ; when ripe, 
tJie seed is ])arched and eaten. The plant I 
believe is the Nyrnphova Lotus. 


6. Podmo bij, Nelumbium seeds. The flower- • 
stem is also eaten raw. In China the plant is 
cultivated on account of these stems, which are 
a vegetable very commonly used in that country. 

It was my earnest wish to have ascertained the 
officinal plants, those used by the natives in medicine; 
but after much pains I have b(‘en able to obtain no 
information concerning the subject, on which reliances 
could be placed. Being unable to procure a physician 
to give me information, at Dinajj^ur, I sent an intelli- 
gent man to the shop of a druggist, to make out a list 
of such ])lants as he sold, for I found that this class 
of men have no books containing a list of officinaLs. 
The man, after ei'veral days’ labour, brought a list 
sufficierilly long; but on examination i1 was lound to 
want many of tin* most material articles. A collec- 
tion of .sami)les, usually employed by the druggist, was 
]»rocured to bring th(‘ jilants, but after some days’ 
trial 1 found, that no trust, could bi’ i»laced on what, 
he said He rejieatedly brought the saiiu' jdant und(u* 
difTe'i-ent names and jipplied the same name to 
various plant.s, which had not the smallest affinity. I 
have therefore been reluctantly conpielled to wait, 
until I shall reside for some months near an intelligent 
physician or druggist, to whose knowledge of the jilanhs 
I can trust. 

A few olh(T plants that an' in common use remain to 
be mentioned. 

1. I'lie Lawsania inermijt or s^unosa, Melu'iidi, are 
used bv the Muhammedaiis of both sexes for colouring 
their hands and h'l't.. '^Plu' leaves bi'aU'ii with a lilth 
(’ati'chii fire apiihed like a T>ni=;le for a night, and the 
colour n'lnaiiis for about 10 dins. These' can scarci'ly 
be eonsidere<l a.s different spi'cu's. 

2. The Panisiidi, or Phyllanth us Phamn aides, W. is 
n very romnion shrub, which ju’oduci's a black berry, 
'riie jiiic(' of this g]\r‘s a daik ]>mpl(' eolniii which is 
fiometimes apidied to turbans; juit it does not last. 

3. The Mimosa sa}) 0 )iaria, or Ariilokungehe, is 
rommon in the district, and its fruit is sometiiru's used 
m tanning; hut thi' natives are not ncipiamted wuth the 
pn])onac('Oii.s (piality, which occasions it to b(‘ In much 
rc'Cpiest whth more cleanly Indian tnb(‘s. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
IV. 

1 . 

2 . 


4 . 

5 . 


Gima’ } Molluyo. 

Soda'^PunRyi. 1 cordHolia. 

Lai Pungyi, Basclla rubra. 

Sangchya. 

Dro^'’ } indica, W. 

Goyaliya, Cissus quadrangularis. 

Dengkc Sak, an Asplcnium, of which I see no 
notice in books. 

Siyal Bathuya, Chenopodium Album. 

Kalo Teporiya, Solanum nigrum. 

Nune, 

Amrul, Oxalis Qomiculata vel pusilla. 

Vegetables used without being cooked. 

Ata, Anona squamosa — see trees No. 49. 

Lona, Anona muricata — see trees No. 50. 

Kalo Jam, Calypthranthes Jambulana — trees No. 

66 . 

ISU) T»pp., tn.it. 

Kesur, Cyperus tvberosus, roots. 


4. The (hmkungchi, or ( ’hungmolloli, small shrubby 
sfiecies of G'uilatuhna , of whicli, so far a.s I can (li.s- 
cover, no account has y('t bf'i'ii publishi'd. Its jiods arc 
much used by the dyi'is of this dislricl , and the iteople 
who collect them pay a revenue lo the jiroprietors of 
woods 


.5. The Sola is a jdarit much iisc'd both hv tisliermf’ii, 
who employ it for floating their nets in tilace of cork, 
ami by the inaki'rs of artificial flowers, wlio are iiunu'r- 
oii.s in Bengal. Their work is indeed coarse, but the 
material is excellent, and seems to be the same with 
(hat of which the elegant artificial flowers of GJiiiia are 
fornu'd. In fact, notlimg can nion* strongly ^resemble 
the structure of the T>ctals of a flower than the T)ith of 
the plant, which I am iiorsuadod would be a valuable 
aapii.sjtion lo our artists in Europe. It might even be 
worth wdule to send some home a.s a trial This plant 
grows in tanks and marshes. The trunk, which remams 
under water, is three or four fei't in lengUi, and three 
inche.s in diameter. It consists almost entirely of a 
fine grained very light W’hiU' pitli. wdiicli has a consi- 
derable coherence of parts even when cut in very thin 
slices, and which can be d 3 "ed of the brightest colours. 
For making ornaments, the jilaiit must be cut between 
the middle of October and that of November; what is 
procured after the marshes become dry ia fit only for 
floating nets. Some confusion seems to have taken 
place in the Hortus Mulabaricus concerning this plant: 


Ixzvii 
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the drawing (Part IV. tab. 18) seems to have been taken 
from the Aschynotnene Indica of Wildenow, which the 
de.s< nption, page 31 seems to refer to this plant, which 
is the A. diffusa, W. 

0. The Valisiicria spiralis is the plant used by those 
who refine sugar, in the same manner as clay is used for 
tliis purpose m Kurojjc and America. The plant grows 
very copiously in the rivers that have a gentle stream, 
especially iii the Joniuna. By the natives it is called 
Pat. , 

^ Plants used jor feeding Silk-worms 
The plants cultivated for s\:pporting silk-worms are 
those of least importance in this district, if we consider 
merely the extent of ground which they occupy; but 
tliey are of considerable importance, if we estimate the 
value of the produce, and consider, that it affords the 
raw material for a valuable manufacture. Two plants 
are cultixjited. the mulberry and ricinus, and these 
support two different kinds of worm. 

The mulberry cultivated in this district is a dwarf 
idiint, which 1 have had no opportunity of examining 
in a state lit for a.scc'rlaining its Botanical affinities. 
Its fniit is .said to be black, and very small. The culti- 
vation is confined to the banks of the Mohanonda, where 
a high free soil is chosen, and to those of the lower i)art.s 
of the Korotova, wIktc a clay soil, chiefly that of a red 
colour, is mostly used. 

On the banks of the Mohanonda the mulberry may 
occupy about 4000 bigahs, Calcutta measure, all within 
a mile of the river, amidst noble groves of mango, 
banyan, and pipol trees, which shelter the houses of 
those who rear the worm, and which would be delight- 
ful were it not for their slovenly condition. The plan- 
tations arc siirroimd(‘d by ditches and high banks of 
mud that form good fences, and ought to be secured 
from inundation, as this entirely destroys the plant, 
which otluTWise lasts about 20 years. The Company’s 
commercial resid<'ut makes advances for a great part 
of the cocoons; but as the.sc* are not manufactured in 
this district and as all that is manufactured on 
the left«bank of the river is done by the farmers, who 
sell the raw silk, 1 shall proceed to give an account 
of the whole jiroccss. 1 begin with forming a new planta- 
tion of one bigah, for many do not exceed that size. 

Rs. a. p. 

To 12 double plougliings between the 12th 
of June and the 15th October, at H anna, 12 0 
To making a fence of earth, . . . , 2 0 0 

To planting cuttings of the mulberry at 

about 18 inches from each other, after 
having hoed the field thoroughly. 

This is done between the 15th October and 


the I4th November, ..400 

To weeding in January, ..100 

Rent from 6 to 20 annas, average, . . 0 13 0 

• 8 15 0 


I'he annual expense afterwards Interest on 


the above 

at 18 p.c. 0 12 10 

Repairing the fence, . ..110 

Ploughings, . ..100 

Weeding, . ,.080 

Rent, .. 0 13 0 

Collecting the leaves and pruning, .. 8 6 0 


7 7 10 

The allowance for collecting the leaves 1 state on the 
following grounds. Many persons who rear the wonns 
employ people to cultivate the plantation, and these 


agree to deliver one-half of the produce, and to defray 
every expense. The sum of Rs.3 6. 0. is the difference 
between the expense and the average half of the produce. 

There are annually eix broods of worms, and the 
leaves arc collected at six seasons; at three of these 
the plants, which grow about two or three feet high, 
arc pruned, and tlie prunings are fit for feeding the 
worm. The leaves and primings are sold by the load, 
which a man carries in a basket ikhungi), that may 
contain about 80 lbs. weight, and according as the crop 
is plentiful or scarce, vary from one to 30 burthens for 
the rupee, which shows that the crops are extremely 
uncertain. The average price however throughout the 
year is four burthens for the rupee, which shows that 
the crops are extremely urieeitMin. Tlie nv(‘ragc price 
however throughout the year is four burthens for the 
rupee. The usual produce at each of the different cro])s 
is stated to be, 


12th 

March, 11th April burthens 

8 

11th April, 12th Mmv 

0 

13th 

June, 14th August, 

16 

14th 

August, 14th September, 

8 

15th 

October. 13th November, 

12 

14th 

November, 13th December, 

10 


Tola] 

fit) burl Ik'Uk 


worth al)out 15 ni]>ef‘S. The ])rofit on such laud is tlicie- 
forc very great, and many peoT)l(‘ content themselves 
with this — sell the leaves, and rear no \\(U’ne-, but 
many more emj)loyed the leaves to rear tlw’ir own 
worms, and no bn*(‘der trusU oiitindy to the marki't 
for a su]>]>ly of leaves. 


I shall now ])roeeed to give an account of the 
nianiKT in which cocoons ari' prociiix'd, a step of the 
jjroce.ss at W’liich a gre.'ii i^arl of 1h(‘ cii|ti\ alois sloj) 
It i.s supposed, that a man and his family of the usual 
strength, that is a. wife and an old woman, or child 
capable of as.sisting, can cultivate, collect the leaves, 
and feed as many worms as can bo reared on four 
bighas of land. 

He must in the first place build a small hut with 
hurdle walls, and which lias an aperture that .serves 
for door and window. Every side expect the door is 
surrounded by two or three rows of shelves that support 
the frames, lined with mats, on which the worms breed, 
feed, sand spin, llie whole value of the apjiaratus may 
he six ru]>ees, and that of hi.s house n*ay be 10 rupees: 
allowing him to rebuild every four years the annual ex- 
pense will be four nijices, and his ground rent will he 
one rupee. The total expense therefore of his accommo- 
dation will be five rupees. The eggs are placed on frames 
(dfila), where they are to be hatched ami fed. and tlie 
240 burthens produced by four bigahs of land arc suffi- 
cient to feed 240 frames of worms; when full grown, 
the worm.s are removed to other frames {choudro), 
wdiere twigs arc placed to facilitate their s])ining. The 
worms of two dalas artf plac>ed on one chondro, so that 
then* are 120 chondros, eaidi of which should })roduce 
2A seers (88 siren weight) of cocoons. The whole there- 
fore should produce Ti maunds, the usual price of which 
is 12 rupees the maund, or 00 nipees from the four 
bighas. Deduct the expense of cultivation at 
Rs. 4-1-10. tt bigah, and there Avill remain Rs. 73-8-8. 
Di'duct farther the house-rent five rupees, and there 
will remain Rs. 68-8-8. or Rs. 5i a month, which is a 
decent support for a family. Should the family keep 
more worms, the land would be cultivated by another 
person for one-half of the produce. 
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The people are so necessitious, that wherever they 
can procure advances for the cocoons, they always 
sell the produce of their plantations in that state; 
the i)rofil however by spinninR tl^e silk is not in- 
ronsidcrahh'. Thc' cocoons that are intended for spin- 
iiinp an' exi)OS('d to a strong heat, which kills the 
animal. The natives have almost entirely relinquished 
the orudnal Hindu manner of windinR the silk from 
the cocoons, by means of a small reel {sayn), about 
8 inches in diameter, whicli is fastf'iied to a spindh', 
that the workman twirls round with his hands; and 
a Lir^er reel iyhnyi) moved by a wench after the 
Euroi)ean fasliion is p:cnerally cm))loyed Scvenil 
pt'ople in this district have huts, in which there 
is one or tw'o reels, each prox idt'd with a small furnace 
and vesvsel for contaiiiirifi hot-water, in which the 
cocoons arc k(‘pt when xvindinjr. The in.stnimenl is 
l('t, bv the day, to those w’ho wish to use it. TIh' 
price |)nid here for winding 2i seers (at 88 sicca 
xveipht) i.s one anna for the implement, and two annas 
for two xvorknu'n that are emjilovf'd, alloj^elher thrc(' 
annas. On the maunds of cocoons jiroducisl bv four 
bi^alis of land, the ex[)('n.sf' of windimi; will be 22 1 
ru])ees. kAau'V 2’. seer-: of cocoons i)roduce 15 sicca 
wemhi of silk, allo^i'l Ikm- l.K(K) sa. wl. usual I v worth 
180 Hs The vaha* of tlu' cocoons was 90 Rs 
the expen.se 221 rupees. alloKelher 1121 riqv'cs. halving 
Rs. 871 or 83 iiet cent, for profit, at the above rates. 
An acre of land, or lliree bigahs should produce 508 lbs 
of (‘ocoons. worth 07’. Rs. l.SO burthens of ])lanl worth 
45 nipec's I'lie vaihie of the whole produce mav be 
00.00(1 Rs of leavi's 90,tKK) R.s of eo-oons, or 150,000 
Rs. of silk, were il all waiund in tins district 

Near the Kontov.a, the mulberrv is cultivated in 
both clav and fn't' .soil, and 1 took l-h(' a,ccoiint of 
tlie cultivation in (he former only 'Flm ]K'ople w(‘re 
uncommonly shv, and 1 have no gnat rehaiici* on 
tlieir statemc'iits. 

The fu'ld is surroumUd bv a ditch and hank of 
earth as at Mahh'h 1’h(’ .‘■’('asoiis diffc'r considerably, 
alllioiDih th(' ('Xi>cnse of cultivation is nearly the' same. 
Th(‘ field IS ])lon|du’d between the 12th of April and 
121, h of JuiK’, and the fence* is made at the same time. 
The (Mitlmirs an* i»lanted in the following month, and 
w'('C(ls are leniovi'd about, the ('iid ot August Kvciy 
year, with the earlv rains in spring, Ihc* held is iiloughc'd 
and manun'd willi dung and frf*sh earth. '’I’Ih* plant.s 
are pruned clo.se In the gionnd atioiil the' beginning of 
Sc])temb(’r, and the field is th(*n i)Ioughcd, weedeci, 
and manun'd The young shoots pii.sh forth with 
great vigour, and aliout- the middh' of October are 
three feet high. In the ensuing month tlie l(*a\es of 
the best qiiahly are iiroduced. In s]mng the same 
stems shoot forth now leaves, and these are gathered 
between the 13th of May and the 14th August. Those 
gathered in the middle of that ])eriod are reckoned 
of the se'cond quality; those gathered at the begin- 
ning or end are of the worst kind. 

The following estimate was given of the produce of 
one bigah in baskets, mid to contain leaves weighing 25 
seers of 96 sicca weight, or about 63 Ibs^ 


Leaves of the first quality baskets 24 

2nd 24 

3rd 22 


70' burthens, 

weighing Calcutta maund.s 52i. The bigah at Maldeh 
of free soil gives 60 maunds. and is smaller, so that 
making allowance for this, the red clay would give 
only about 37 Calcutta maunds of leaves on the Cal- 
cutta bigah. The crop however seems to be more 
certain, as the price varies only from four to six 
bundles the rupee. The usual rate of nearly 10 Rs. 


the Calcutta bigah, or one-third less than the pro- 
duce of the land at Maldch. Ten baskets are required 
to food two frames of worms are placed into one, when 
they are about to spin, and this one produces four 
seers (96 sa. wt.) of cocoons, so that one fnime on 
the Korotoya produces 384 sicca vviught of cocoons from 
300 Calcutta .si'ers of leaves, while on the Mohannnda 
a framt* jirtidiicos 220 sicca weight of cocoon*! from 
160 seers of leaves. The leaves therefore on the banks 
of the Mohanonda arc not only in gn*at.er quantity, 
but are more nutritious than on the Korotoya; for 
300 seers of them would have produced 412,1 0icca 
vv('ight of silk, or about J more than the produce 
near the Korotoya Tlie bigah produces therefore 28 
.seers of 96 sa. wt. of cocoons, which at IIk* Calcnlla 
weight and measure is rather more than 231 sei'rs for 
(he bigah, or v'ery little more than one-half of wlml. 
was .slated al Makh'h It must however be obsc'rved, 
tliat the soil is of a different nature, and I had no 
opportunity of ascertaining what the free soil near the 
Korotoya can produce. It is al.so probable that the 
peoph* under-rated very much every part of the pro- 
duce; for although they stated the seer of cocoons to 
1)0 96 sa wl. Vf't. there is the .‘^1 rouges! ground to 
fliqipo.se that in reality it w'eighs 160 sa. wt. I conclude 
thi.s to be the ca.st' from the farmer's stating, that 
they .sold (heir silk at eight rupees a seer of the same 
wi'ighi with the seer of cocoons, and 1 know from the 
commeirial resident, that I lie seer of silk wdiich .«*ells at 
eight ru]iees conlain.s 160 sa. wt. It is extremely 
prob;d)le therefore, that the calculation requires to be 
corrected by taking this nite of 160 sa. wt. for the seer, 
in place of 96 sa wt a.s stated by the farmem This 
wdll make the produce, reduced to the Calcutta weight 
and measure, about 40 .seers of cocoon.s from the bigah, 
which is nearly the same with the produce at Maldeh. 
7'he cultivators .state, that 28 .seers of cocoon.s give 
2{V. seers of Bengal silk, worth 21 rupees; the rent 
is tvv'o ruiices, the expense' of winding Rs 2 10. and 

of cultivation live rupees, leaving a net iirofit of 

Rui>ees 11.0.0. Mr, Mnnkfon slati's. that eocoons give 

f of (heir weight of silk, which w'ould make their pro- 
fit considerably greater. The cultivators sav, that they 
hav(' refu^'od thirteen rupees for th(* mnund of cocoons 
at sc'venty-six sicca weight the seer. The price offered 
IS highc'r than that usually givi’ii al Maldch, w^hore 
(he maiind of 88 sicca weight the seer sells only for 
12 rupees. 

'PIk' whole valiH' of thf' leaves pn.diicf'd near the 

Korotoya mav be about 30,(X)0 rupee.s; that of the 
cocoons has not yet been fixed. 

The RiritniN (Erondo of the natives) is raised in 
many parts of this dislricl for fcf'ding a .silk-worm, 
whirl) I take to bo the Phniacna Pfvelope. There are 
I wo kinds of the filani, thc' R/rnms rotnniums and 
viHdis of Willdenow. This excellent Botanist has with 
great propriety changed the name given bv Linnaius 
to the first species; but with regard to the last, he 
has been uncommonly unfortunate as the stem of the 
])lant i■^ of a bright, red, and the leave.'? are. stained 
with browm, .so that it mav be considered a very re- 
markable exeeption to the vegetable eolout. Being 
green, both plants seem to answ^er equally well, and 
tho.se wlio rear the w'orrn drop a few seeds round the 
fence' that enclose.s tlieir farm-yard, or .sow a small 
spot adjacent to their house. The seed is put in the 
ground about tlu' beginning of November, and again 
about the beginning of May. 

Both plants are annual, although they have strong 
woody stem.s of ten and twelve feet high, and they 
live about eight months, so that leaves are procurable 
at all seasons. The seed is sometimes made into oil 
for medicine, but is never used for the lamp, as in 
many parts of India. The plant requires a mixed 
free* soil. In some places one brood only of worms 
is reared; in others 12 broods spin silk in the course 
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of tljc year. The cocoona preserved for breeding 
havjng pro(luced moths, which are verj' beautiful, the 
iniI)rognatcd females cling to a small twig that is hung 
lip near them, deposit their eggs round it in spiral 
rings, and there die clinging to the stick. These twigs 
are often sold at markets, and with the dead moths 
hanging round make a very curious appearance. A 
breeder, having procured one of these twigs, scrapes 
the eggs into a piece of cloth which he lavs on' a wide- 
mouthed basket, which is supported at some distance 
from the floor in one end of his hut. The eggs are 
soon hatched, and the worms are daily supplied with 
fresh leaves, and kept clean. The worm grows rapidlv, 
and when ready to si)in. some twigs are ])ut, into the 
basket to assist, its operation. The cocoons that are 
to be spun arc thrown into boiling water, and the 
threads of from live to six are wound into one by 
means of the common silk reel of Bengal. This forma 
n coarse rough thread of a dirty white colour, and 
totallv destitute of the silky lustre. A seer of 9C sa. 
w't (lb. liiV;;/.'. ) of this thrf'ad is worth from 12 

annas to one rupee, but it is very seldom sold, and 
the p(' 0 ]ile who ke(']> th(‘ insect in general rear no moie 
than is just .sufficient to make clothes for their own 
family. The cloth lasts vcr>' long, owing to w’hich 
quality, it is ]irobahlc, that some use might be found 
for this material in our manutaetures al hoim*. It 
would Tierhaps answer as an ingredient for mixing with 
wool in the fabrication of many kinds of cloths, and 
I think il might b(' of us(' to S('nd homo n few hundred 
weights, which might be distributed among the princi- 
])al mjiniifacliin'rs, in ohIct to disro>'or whelluM' or not 
it could be nppli(*d to use, I have no doubt, if advances 
are made', that large (leanlities would Ix' procured at 
12 annas for the seer, or about five annas for the 
pound, M) that il might lie sohl al IK or 20 jionee a 
]iourid III England, with a reasonable piofil. 

At, about 1000 bigahs may be occupied with 

the Erondo plant. 

VII 

STATE OF ARTS AND COMMERCE IN 
DINAJPUR 

The style of private edifices, that is proper and 
peculiar to Bengal, consists of a hut w'llh a peut-roof, 
constructed of two .slo])ing sides, which meet in a ridge 
forming the segment of a circle, so that it. lias a re- 
semblance to a boat when overturned, and is probably 
of the same shnrie with the Mapalia of the Numidians. 

This kind of hut, it is said, from being peculiar to 
Bengal, is called by the natives Bnngola ; a name which 
lias !)een somewhat altered by Eurojieans, and applied 
by them to all their buildings m the collage stvle. 
although none of them have the proper shape, and 
many of them are excellent brick-houses, adorned with 
the forms of Grecian architecture. 

Among the natives, the poor man has one hut for 
himself and rattle and richer men increase the number 
v/ithout ‘^nltering the ])lan of the building, and there 
is no contrivance by which a person can go from one 
apartment to the other, without being exposed to the 
sun and rain. 

Where the materials admit, the w\alls of the hut are 
made of mud, and the floor is always raised a foot or 
two above the level of the plain, but not always so 
high as to be above water in the rainy season; so that 
a platform of bambus is then ennstructed at one end 
of the hut, and upon this the familv sit and sleep, while 
they must w'ade through the mud to reaeh the door. 
Where the soil is too loose for making walls, the sides 
of the hut are formed of hurdles, whieh are usually 
made of straw, gras.s or reeds, confined between sticks 
or split bambus that are tied together. In the better 
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kind of houses, in place of straw, hurdles made of mats 
are used, or those of straw are iilastercd with dung and 
clay; and in dmng this the natives display the only 
neatness, that is to be observed in their buildings. 
The frame of the house usually consists entirely of 
bambus tied together. It is only in the houses of very 
wealthy persons, that wooden posts and beams are 
used; and these are never either polished or painted, 
and seldom fastened by nails. 

Sometimes the beams support a floor made of clay 
laid iiyion bambus, and in general this is merely intend- 
ed to lessen the danger from fire, as the floor will 
give some little time for the people to remove their 
childn'ii and effects. In a very few houses a trap- 
si, air leads up 1o the atiartment or garret above, and 
it is then inhabited. 

The door is in general the only aperture in the hut, 
crcvicc'.s excepted, and is usually shut by a hurdle 
Uhaup), which is tied to the u])pcr pait of th(‘ dorir, 
and falls dowm like a valve. Wooden doors that fold 
from the side, are only used by the great. There are 
very fow’ houses, that have any openings like window’s 
to admit air or light. 

If the house is intended for a shop, one side of the 
roof is extended four or five feet bevond the w^all, 
is supported by a row of bambus, and forms a gallery 
(Hatnw or Omrn) which serves as a shop. 

Anolher kind of hut, called Cluinuorf. has been inlro- 
diiced, and I his the form which Europeans have 
ado}ded in their cottages, when they use a thatched 
roof. It consisis of four plain sides, which, if the 
building i.s square, an* triiingnlar, and iiuad in a ])Oinl , 
]>ut if the cottage is long, the tw^o ends of the roof 
oidy are triangular, and the two sides (which are 
triangles Inmcaled at the apc'x) fonn a straighi ndiK' 
Euro])eans have made groat imiirovcmenls on this 
kind of buildings, h.ave sun oundc'd il w’lth a galh'ry 
to exclude the heat, have introduced w’indows, have 
divided il into convenient apartments, and have sus- 
]>eiidod cloth ceilings to free them from the vermin 
that occupy the thatch. These luxuries seem totally 
unknow’ii to tin* natives of this distnet 'fheir Cfiau- 
yancs are built of the same materials with tlunr Baii- 
golas, blit being used chiefly among the rich, have 
usually w'ooden posts, and many of them have garrets 
that are inludiited, and have oiienings by way of 
windows. 

The wealthy, such as great landholders and principal 
maiiiifacturors, have in gc'nend brick-housos. and are 
fast imitating the European fashion of building, such 
ns has been introduced into Bengal. It is alleged in 
the Ayeen Akbery, that in the time of Akber, even 
the hou.ses of tlie great in Bengal were built entirely 
of bambus. I am inclined, however, to doubt the 
authority of Abul Fazil in man.v things, and among 
others in this. That the great in Bengal may have 
then built Bangolas entirely of bambus, with great 
neatness and very commodious, is highly probable; 
but that they had not also brick houses is not likely. 
In fact, tradition points out the ruins of brick edi- 
fices, that belonged to the native.s of thi.s district 
before the Muhammedan invasion; and the appearance 
of some of these niins clearly indicates that they 
were dwelling houses, and neither temples nor forts. 
In the older brick-houses, the Moorish style, with 
^vretched narrow steps rather than stairs, low roofs, 
small apartments, much minute carving, and small 
W’indows has been adopted. In some new houses a 
rude imitation of the Grecian architecture makes its 
appearance; the rooms are larger and better aired, and 
more furniture has been introduced. 

Among public edifices, those dedicated to religion 
arc by far the most conspicuous. In my account of 
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Peruya and its antiquities, I have mentioned nearly 
all that occurs to me concerning the roliKious build inps 
of the Mohammedans: small mosques arc numerous 
in the district, and consist of a cube covered with one 
dome, or of a parallelopid covered with several. The 
minaret, which is the Rreatest ornament in this kinil 
of buildini;, has not b(*en introduced, and the whole 
style may be considered as in the most, rude state. 

The most numerous and siin])le Hindu placf's of 
worship are called the Sthdua, or abodes of sindj or 
such a deity, and are inercdy hc'ups of earth or squart' 
terraces which are pen(*rally jdaced under trees. 
Sometimes as an object of worshij), there is an iiniait 
stone, at others there is an imaKi' cut in relief; but 
very oftrn the only representation of the Deity is a 
small mass of clay, a little painted. Most of the.se 
])lac<*.s beinp d('dicaled to th(' oi female des- 

tructive spirits, a stake is ])laced before the hea]>. 
for fastening the head of the animals, that are to be 
sacrificed. 

A more im])rov(‘(l ]ilace of worshi]) consists of a 
tliatched hut,, called a hhnidop. In llu* greater ]airt 
('ven of th(‘se Ihf're an' no imapes, except a lump of 
clay, and at holidays a rude imape is made of tin* 
wirnr material, and is thrown into Uk' ri\(‘r, ^^hen the 
festival IS at an end. ^J"he walls of thi'sc* huts, when 
made of clay, are ofti'ii painted Avith rude and horrible 
figures of the pods, and equally distorted repiesen- 
tations are formed of tin' ,s’o/u by the makers of par- 
lands and artificial flowers; but btsth an consnh'red 
as merely ornamrnlal. and are not obji'cts of worship. 
I have seen one buildmp of this kind, which was said 
to have co.st 16,000 rupees. The size was inconsi- 
derable, but the walls were made (tf wood, carved 
with a most ])atienl miniileiM'ss, in which however 
neither tasti' nor decency had been at all con.sulted. 

Near many of these Moddops, and exi'n near many 
liouses, for the worship of the family pods, arc erected 
the most rude form of tlu* rnojigchofi, or stapes 
on which the imapes are ])hiced on the (Yatra) days of 
procession, while the peoi)lc sport before them. Thcac 
wimple nioTKjchds consist of a small scjuare temvcM' 
of earth divided into stapes caidi le.ss than the one 
below. 

The next step at improvement is to con-triict a 
Mmidnp of lirick for the usual residence of tlu' deily. 
This is commonly a small square buildinp with a flat 
roof. A tenijile of this kind has seldom any other 
mnnycJio than one of earth; but it has usually an 
imape that is the object of worship, and commonly a 
house for the Pnjnri or offieiatinp jiriest. The most 
elepant in the district, that I saw, is at Yopiphopa, of 
which a drawinp has been piven No. 11. This is ojieii 
above; the imape is placed on the small altar seen 
throuph the door, and is covered by a dome 

The next step is to add a kind of pyi’amid to the 
roof of the temple, which tlien becomes a Mitudir. 
The Mondirs are often cased witli carved tiles, and 
at any rat^ are plastcri'd on the outside, and the 
ornaments on the plaster in peneral possess some 
taste. Many Mondirs built of late, instead of the 
pyramid, have adoiited the dome of the mosque, pro- 
bably because workmen skilled to constnict tlic pyra- 
mid could not be readily procured. 

Advancinp still further, the temple for the usual re- 
sidence of the image is enlarped, and in addition to 
the central pyramid one is added at each corner, and 
the buildinp is then said to be a Pongchorolno, or to 
have five ornaments: or, if enlarped a little more, the 
roof is divided into two stapes, each havinp a pyramid 
at each of its comers. It then become.s a Novoruttio, or 
building of nine ornaments. Such buildings are very 


expensive, ns in this district they arc almo.st always 
incased with carved tiU'.s. Tlu' accompany iiip draw- 
inp (No. 36) of a Pongcliovitlno at (Llopalpaiij near 
Dinajpiir, built 75 years apo, by the inolhi'r of Raja 
Ramnath, will give a better idea of the stylo than 
any de.scrii)tion. Only it must bi' obMrvecl, that, in 
buildinps so frittered away into minute ornami'iits and 
jiarts, the drawing looks nuieh better than the building 
itself, especially as no Hindu tempk’ th.it I have 
seen wretched; there i.s no lipht, I'xcepl what comes 
through the door, and the masses of brick, that are 
necessary to suj>port such a roof, leave .scarcely any 
cavity. 

Tlic fii*st step towards imiiroMiig the vionycho is to 
build it of brick, in several decn'asinp stapes, nearly 
of th(‘ same form with that made of earth. A stair 
leads uj) to the Iiiphe.st slape, in which a small apartment 
is made for recen inp the imape at processions. 

The next improvi'inent is in each slape to have cham- 
i)or suiToimdecl by a piilleiy. m which there are several 
doors or windows. Tlu'ii a I C'ach corni'r of each stape 
a rotno or ]\vranii(lic:il oinameiil is addl'd. The most 
linished kind consisis of 12 sides with 24 rot nos, dis- 
posed in two rows, and one in the centre over the 
apartment in which the imapi' is ])laced. The draw- 
inp of the one at Oopalpanj (No. 37) will pive n 
jiroper idea of this kind of liiiilding. Althouph it is 
of a considerable size, and cost an immense sum (it 
is said £20,000), there is no ajiartment in it above 
12 feet in its prc'alesl dimensions, and I he stair is 
steep, p('rf('cily dark, and will not admit a man to 
walk with both shoulders eipially advanced. 

The temples here and in the south differ entirely 
m stniciiirc, the latter approachinp inucli nearer to 
the Grecian or rathc'r lOpvpIian sf-vle. This is pro- 
bably in a pri'ai rneasun' owing to the nature of the 
material; for the lonp masses of granite, so easily 
procured in the south, h'ad natiiiallv to columns, flat 
roofs and entahlatun'S, vvluk' brick.s h'ad to archca and 
pointed roofs. 1'h(‘ style of ornament, Jiowever, is 
nearly the same in both parU of India. Some neat 
foliages pos.scss considerofilo merit; I hi' rest consists of 
nunicroiis small mouldings, and monstrous distorted 
rcpre.seiitations of tlu' deities and their adventures, 
among which obscene figures arc* often a conspicuous 
Iiart. 

The number of public edifices of a civil nature seems 
never to have bei'n cousiderabh'. One inn (.sera?) at 
Maldeh now in ruins, and a b-w small bridges fonii 
the whole'. The bridges have very small arches, and 
none are employi'd on any thing like a river, tlicy have 
been merely made over rivu’ets. 

The fortresses seem to have been equally rude, and 
to have ronsisled m a slraiidit ririipart and ditch 
wilh a few outworks at thf' pale, '’riu' only one that 
appears to have been more strongly ilcfcnded is Uttor 
Gepriho, as I have already mentioned. The number 
has always been inconsiderable. 

j 

The accompanying plan (drawing, No. 36), drawn by 
the chief architect m the district, of the house and 
buildings of Baidyonath Chaudhuri, who took a plea- 
sure in shewing me all his works with the utmost 
jiolitenoss, will show the progress made' in this branch 
of science. 

Wishing to know, what skill he might have in geo- 
metry, I requested him to show me how he laid down 
the foundation of an octagon buildinp, such as are 
in common use. He had a pair of ruinous European 
compasses, and a sqiian , but no rule nor scale; and I 
soon found, that the othoT-s iiiigfit as well have been 
omitted in his apparatus, and w’oro designed merely 
for shew. His only sciile was his arm, his only ina- 
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trumonts n lino and some pegs. He began by 

moasnring off four equal portions of the line, fixing 
a i»eg at each; he tiien placed these in the ground so 

as to distend liis four portions of rope into a paralle- 

logram. He then moved the ]»egs baekwimK and 
lorw’ards, until hi.s diagonals W('re e(jual, he then 
divided eaefi side into four equal i)art.s, which he 

found by doubluig one of the sides twice. He then 
truneaU'd ('ach angle by passing a line betwer'ii the 
divi.sion next it on each side. He thus had an octa- 
gon, but four of the side.s W'(Te shorter than the others. 
This objection ha^■llLg been made, he said, that the 

four alt(;miite sides having doors in them ought to 
be larger, olherwi.si' Ihi* building would not look well; 
but bc'ing desired to make all tiu' sides equal, he went 
round, adding small equal ])ortions to each alternate 
short side, until he found by exin'miient, that he had 
Bucceoih'd. He looked uixui it as nni)o.ssible to lay 

down an octagon, that should liave all its sides equal, 

and each side of a giNi'ii size; all lu* attemj)ted was 

to lay down an octagon wit Inn a given scpiare. lie 
said, that he eould also lay down any figure of an 
even number of sides, — figures ot an uneven number 
of sides, such as i>erilugoii.s-, lie coiLSidered as far be- 
yond human skill. 

Sculpture and statuary an' in a .still more rude state 
than architecture. 'VUv figure of G<nu'n, which accom- 
panioH this account (No. 1) will serve to gi\e an idea 
of their stone images, and thrs is reckoned ver>' iiand- 
.some. 'riu're aiv' how('\ (M* many stones, <»ii which 
images of the gods of small dimensions h.ave been car- 
ved in high relievo, and lliese are a good deal superior 
to Gfnti'y, although tliey are still \crv rude imitations 
of human form, and an* said to have b{‘en brought, 
from the w'<\st of India, many ages ago. One of them 
is nqire'^enled in No. 12. Tlie carvings on tihs^. with 
which many of the religious buildings an* incrusted, 
aro still more imperfect. The imag('S of brass and the 
metals are as bad as th()^e of stones, and sonu' which 
nn* made of i)olt('r.s-\van’. much more riah' than I 
could ha\e coucmviMl. that any giown iij) person could 
have formed. 

Painting is still at a lower ebb than sculpture. 

To the (‘ar of a kairo|»('aii the nalne music api»en,rR 
in general harsh and di.sngreeable, and to men of science 
it is altogether intolerabh-. Although 1 am not at all 
nice, I conless, (hat I was much sati.sfiod jn trav(‘lling 
through the dislncl to find, that tlu' ]i('oplc had less 
turn for this i)leasiire than is usual among the natives, 
and I cannot say, that in any other i)art of the eoiintry 
] W’as ever so little drsturbed by its iiois(\ The per- 
formers riolwiilistanding are i)retty niinieious, and 
the variety of noi.ses, which they can make, is consider- 
able. 

The highest descri] tion of iniisii ians eoiisi-.!.-..' of 
bands of instrumental music, which accomimiiy the 
voice of girls wdio sing and danct'. In tliis (iistrict 
there arc very few piTsons of this kind, and flaw do 
not exceed 20 sets. The tw’o Hindu easte.s who follow 
the jirvfession, tlic riitnjnni and knjKjchoin , hri\e not 
found thc'ir way from the west of India to this dis- 
trict; and those who follow it at ]>n>.seiit are common 
prostitutes, that have learned to sing, and enq)loy 
musicians to accompany tlahr voice. As ii.sual, their 
motions in dancing are slow, lifeless, and without 
grace; their greatest art is to jingle in time to the 
music, some chains Ulhungru), w'iiich are tied round 
their anelea. The girls are called bayi, and there are 
usually two or three in a .set. The musicians, called 
Bomon, are three or four in number; one performs on a 
small drum {tubla), the others on a kind of fiddle 
{sarangi). 

Boys taught to dance and sing, and dro^s<*d in an 
effeminate manner, arc in great request among tlie Hin- 


dus, and about 20 sets are employed in Maldch and its 
V'icmity, where the ])eoplr arc most luxurious. In 
other parts of the di.strict there are no such persons. 
1'hosc boys, called ibhottiyas), arc usually suspected 
of very disgraceful ])ractiecs; when tJiey grow up, 
they perform on the musical instnimcnts that belong 
to the set, which are the same as when girls dance 
or sing, only another kind of fiddle called (.varbida), 
is sometimes used. 

Most of the other musicians belong to sets, that are 
cmidoyed in religious ceremonies. 

The sets of musicians who sing the praises of Jitshu- 
hnri, the godde.ss of .snake.*^. or wlio are called Monggol 
('hand I, or who sing the praises of Maluimniedan 
saints {rinr Gayan), usually consists of or 

eight i)er.sons; eliief or sndar. wlio has a 'kibcl cows 
tail (chmiun) in one hand, and a i)air of .small cymbal 
(nw)uilra) m the other; six pent or assistaiils h.'ivi' 
small cymbals m tlw'ir h.arids, and tie round tlieir 
ancles, rings of hell nn'liil, which make a nois(‘ as 
tlu'y dance. Oik' boy is often kei)t to smg and (lance*; 
blit not always. All these persons .sing and dance; 
but two others {hnycn) beat on large drums called 
inridonga. In this district tliere may be afiO of these 
'Het.ii. 


There are t^roliably about 150 sets, which sing the 
])ruise of Kiuduin {ynngkn’lou). Eaeli consists of a 
chief, who has a small drum {kho'njn.ri), or a i)air of 
cymbals (korolal), and of three or four {pall) a.ssi.^^- 
taiits who use cymbals, and of one or tw’u {bayoi) 
drummers, who lieat the mrUloyiys. 


Some persons iziiri) during t.he Moharram, are em- 
ployed to sing th(‘ praisc'S of Fatmia, the daughter 
of Moliammrd. and of her unfort iinati* sons lloseyn 
and fla.ssan. Tlu'y are not accomp.ana'd by miisie. 


It is however at marriages, religious proot'ssions, and 
such gi’oat solemnities, that the full dm of music 
arises, and that a herd of the low’ost dregs of the i)eoi)lc 
are employed to rend the ear with those forinidalile 
implements of noi.S(^. 


1 Dhol, 

2 Tikrra, 

3 Dliak, 

4 Madcd, 

5 Dog or, 

6 Kora, 

7 Jorghayi, 

8 Nagara, 


I Drums. 


9 Kcnigsl or gongs. 

10 Sanayi, a kind of 

hautboy. 

11 SIngga, or biiffaloi's 

horns. 

12 Turi, or brass lium- 

jiet. 


Every man makes the most of his in.'^trument, and 
l)ays lit I If* or no attention to liis comrade’s. 


Men often amuse thi'insidves by singing hvmns of 
love songs, ucrompanied by small drums {dholok, and 
pakhoyoj) ; but it is considen’d ns very disgraceful for 
a mo(.le.st woman to sing, or jday on any musical ins- 
trument. The only time when such a i>racti(a' is ad- 
mitted, is among the Mohammedans at the Moharram. 
w’hen women an* allowed to join in the pnuses of 
Fatima and of her soils. 

A kind of men rall(‘d akrn,s are strolling musicians, 
and sing liymiis and love songs to the rich, and accom- 
pany their voice with a pair of small cymbals (mon- 
(lira), with the small drums called (dholok and pakho- 
yaj) or with two kinds of guitar (tombura and seUir). 
Many young men, for nmusement, play on these ins- 
truments, and accompany them with \he voice. 

1. Washerman are not so numerous in this district 
as in many others. The people arc in general either 
too poor or too slovenly to employ them, and it is 
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only persona in easy circuinatancrs, that use bleached 
linen. The cominun people occasionally int-o a 
tank or river, and wash tlu‘ clothes in which they are 
dressed; for in Kcneral they ha\o little change of 
linen. In this district tlie A^ashcrnlen use eliiotly ashes, 
and tlu'y liave no contrivance, such as a hot iron or 
a mangle, for innkinu; the linen smooth. The blea- 
chers in the district are lh(^.se em])loyod by the (’!om- 
jiany at Maldch. The common wasliennen are almost 
all Hindus of a very low tribe. They have no capital. 
In the whole district there may be about C50 houses, 
of which 250, including the Company’s bleachers, re- 
side in Mal(I('h. All are paid by the piece. The 
bleacla rs make hiRh wa^i;es, fi\e nr six ru]'ef‘s a month; 
but the common w^ashernw'n do not earn about li rupee. 

2. Almost all the tailors are Moslems, for the needle 
seems to have been Intallv unknfUMi In the Hindus. 
In this district, althoup;h the Mohammedans arc 
nuriHToii.s, the tailors are h'w in nurnbcT and little 
emphjv(‘d, for the lowf'r Mol;.‘iinni('(l;nis ha\e entirely 
adi')tl('d thf‘ Hindu du'ss. and wra]> their clothes, 
round them as imuh' by the The hiiiher 

Hindus, on the contrarv, li:ive in a Ki’cal mea.sim' 
adopted tlu' Mohaniinf'dan fashions, ('Sp('ei:dlv those 
will) ar(‘ ('iiiployed in otIie(\ or when thi'V visit 
Enrol tea n iijt'iit l('men ; find the tiulors fire clmdlv confimal 
to the towns at Dinajpur and Maldch, in which there 
nifH' b(‘ rather more than 1(K) fiimilies, and jifThaps an 
e(|ujil number is seatlenal throui;h tlw' (list net. Tlu'y 
hfive no capital, ai^d usually work by the piece. A 
family, for the wouk'u filso sew, may how('\er ojirii 
four rupees a month, which is a df'ccml subsistence. 

3 All tlie barbers an' Hindus, and jiro a pure tribe, 
and pretty numerous, for m this district llK'n* are 
b('lw('('n 1,000 and 1,2(H) frinulu's. Thev attend at all 
markets, where they shave and cut the nails of those 
wlio (miploy tlH'm. Tlie usual lure is 10 {jnndahi^, or 
about the eichth part of an anna. Farmers and labour- 
ers shave only once a month, and penerally pay the bar- 
ber in pram. Rich ijk'U often keep barbers as servants, 
both as they are pure, and as tlu'.v can sli/ive them. 
I)ick their ears, cut their nails, knead tlieir b(jdies, and 
crack their joints, of which opf'rations the natives are 
^'^‘^y fond. A servant of this kind is allowed one rupee 
a month, and food and cloth inp. Those who work by 
the job make tolerable W'apes, and live ('asilv. '^Phey 
shfive Without soap. Persons after moiiriiinp arc shaved 
and pa.v liberally; so do also brideprooms on the dav 
of their marriape, as on that important occasion parti- 
cular ] HI ins must Ix’ taken. Ti'ii dfiys fitter a womfiri has 
bec’M delivered, the nails of both her and the child are 
cut by tlie barber. No native woman in Bengal, except 
a shameless pro.stitute, will allow lu'r hfur to be cut, 
sucli Caro of her person being deemed inconijiatible 
with modesty. 

4. In Dinajpur a few people are emjiloyed in making 
a tooth powcler called raw?, tliis is ecmiiiosod of the 
Myrobalans called Bcllirica and Chcbula by Grcrtncr 
{boyern and horitoki) of two other fruits called 
mojuphol and toi, of green vitriol sulphate of iron, and 
of iron filings. It is reckoned to strcnptlien the gums, 
and when applied in a certain nmnner with beetle, 
and some other substances, it renders the teeth entirely 
black, which is considered as an ornament. The persona 
who make this powder arc usually T)Oor old women. 

5. The married Hindu women use red-lead as an 
ornament; but instead of painting their cheeks, like our 
belles, they rub it on their foreheads. This piece of 
vanity is not permitted to widows. The destructive 
female deities however, consume a considerable quantity, 
as a present of this kind is supposed to be agreeable. 
In this district there are two persons who manufacture 
this pigment (dndur), but I had no opportunity of 
examining their process. I understood, however, that 


they were poor and unskilled in their art. Their capital 
was suj)pos(xl not to exceed len rupees. 

6. Female ornament gives employment to a great 
many otlu'r ;irtists. Among 1hes(' are tlie jicrsons called 
Ldhftri or hurt, who iiiaki' ring.s of shell-lac, which the 
Moliammedaii women wear round their arms, and which 
are called churi. They arc of various colours, and are 
in ffU't a hard sealing wax. I'he sealing wax indeed 
that IS use(l in Bengal, is commonly made by the 
L<i!nt)i, for in a warm climati* the' European kind is 
usch'ss. The people employed m this way may occupv 
100 liousc.s. Four or five rupof's are a sufficient capital. 
Thev can make about l-wo annas a day, or four rupees 
a iiiunth. 

7. Tlie Hindu females use bracelets made of shells, 
and this gives emjdoymenf to many people, who are 
calk'd Sodukhobnnirk or Snnfjkhari Of these th(*re 
may be almost 200 houses in the district. The shells 
are brought from C^ahaitta by a merchant of Kumar- 
kh.-ili. and are cut. polished, and jiaiiited by the artists 
of this district. These n'quire a capital of at least 50 
riip('('s; and a few are rich, as they have a stock of 
four or five hundred rupees, with which they purchase 
many shrlls and employ labourers to work by tho 
p?ec('. 'riif* shell is ent with a S(‘mieiieular saw, and 
polished by rubliing it on simd-stonc. The workmen 
are very inferior to those' of ("aleiilla; but. no tradc'sinen 
in tlie district make better wages, nor have large capi- 
tals Tlu'y make their goods clm'fly without being 
coMiniis.'^ioned. and retail tliem for ready money in 
their shops, or give them to jietty traders, who retail 
them at markets. A pair of bracelets costs from one 
to seven rupees. 

S. All Hindus must wear beads, and those of Vishnu’s 
side ought to wear such as arc made of wood, or of 
various seeds. The people) who make them are religi- 
ous mendicants, so Hint would be diffieull to setiarate 
the profits of their two professions. The number in 
the district may be about 100 houses. 

9 The makers of garlands, of artificial flowers, and 
of ornauK'nts prc'jaired from th(' .so/e/, {Mtilnkar), are 
a numerous (dass; but very poor. In thi.s district 
then' are jirobablv la'iir 300 house's Thev form gar- 
lands of flowers, which they eollfct partly in the fields, 
and partly from gardens. Tho.se are sold, and are 
used liy the w^ealthy both for jileasure, and as offerings 
to the gods 'I’he sola I have already dexseTibod. The 
oruaineiitf* made of this jilant ari> V(*ry gaiidv, being 
stained with glaring colours, and mixed wdth tinsel; 
but, the workmanship is very rude. The same artists 
miike' numrroii.s ornaments, that are used as toys by 
children, and at all processions, and I hat are' suspended 
in rda cos of w’orshif). Some are very large, such as 
the biers whiedi the Mohammeaians cany about on tlie 
Moharraiii, anel the* stages on which the Hindus jilacc 
their images at the pujuhs of Darya, Kali and Kartik, 
All the'se arc committed to the waters, when the cere- 
mony is over, so that, on each occasion the ^artist.'^ 
find now employment. ^ 

The colours which these poojile employ are orriiment, 
vermilion, wdiite-lead, red-lead, verdigris, and a white 
lalcose earth called /von, which is brought from the 
west of India, and is similar to that which is prepared 
at Molicotay. of wdiich I have givi'n an account m my 
travels into Mysore. 

The garland-makers use also ink, such as is employed 
by the natives, and the best kind is preparecl as 
follows: — Take twenty sicca weight of rice, parch it 
in a pot, until it becomes quite black; put it into 60 
sicca weight of cold water, and allow it to remain a 
quarter of an hour. Then pour off the water, and mix 
it with lamp-black, by rubbing it in an earthen pot 
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with n stick or wooden pcsllo. One sicca weight (179i 
grnins) of ljiinT»l)ljick is siillicionl. For fine writings a 
iittle glim of the Miinosa Ivdica (trees No. 59) is 
added. What is commonlv sold in shops, however, is 
made of soot in place of lamp-black. 

The garland-makers use also some vegetable dyes. 

The inner bark of the NycAanthrs arbor-tristis (trees 
No. 10), IS beaten in a mortar. Its .juice is exiiressed, 
mixed with lime, and hy means of a brush is applied 
to the ftolci, to which it imparts a red colour. 

Anoth(‘r red is itrei*Mre(l liy 12 i^aits of the same 
hark, with 10 parts of ihe inniT bark of the Artonarpua 
(trees No. 103), and eiglit ])arts of water. These are well 
beaten, and then tla- water is (Xpressed. and used as 

a dye. 

The glue which these artists employ is made by 
boiling the inner bark of the tree, No. 107, then beat- 
ing it, and expressing tlu' water, which has a glutinous 
quality. 

The tinsel w'hich th('se artists use i.s partly tin-foil 
of various colours, and partly plati's of Mica. 

10. In many districts 1ho-(' ^\ho mak(> the mats, on 
which the natives sit and sleep, and who make um- 
brellas, form a cla^^s conlams a considerable num- 
ber of arti.sts. In thi^’ dislncl, however, I heard only 
of five hoiis('s at Dinaipur, vho could be considered 
as belonging to tin- profes-irui, and tlu'ir work i.s very 
coarse. 

The art of leaking an umbnlla, that can be folded, 
id here quite unknovTi, and indeed si'i'ins to have been 
equally so m Mirv ]i‘irl of Ih'iigal until introdiieed 
by Europeans at Calcutta. In this district almost tho 
only mats that arc made are composed of a species of 
Scirpus cidh'd NkMCOrmal la f.‘a e reed*-’, No. 13) The 
stems an' split, and interwoven, and form a mat which 
is soft,, but (lediliile oi lU'aliK""- Poor ]»eople make 
them at their leisure iiour^ 'Die umbrellas that arc 
most commonly used, an’ made by the next class of 
artists. 

11. The Pafoiii, baslcet-imiki'rs, or workers in banibu 
and rntan, are a \eiy low tribe of Ilmdus, who are 
however both useful and numerous In this district 
there may be from 1,0(K> to 1.200 families They are 
miserably poor, and do not require any capital; for 
two or thn’o annas will bin' more inaferiaks, than a fa- 
mily ean work l>etV(’on one market and another. Both 
men and women are equally capable of working the 
baskets, and both c.‘nTv them to market, where m 
general thev sell thorn for ready money; the women 
however, take the great ('st share of this trouble. Their 
poverty is ehiefiy owing to their ]a\'i,shness; for they 
are niiieh addicted to intoxic.i t ion. It is however a 
good deal alleviated bv their keeping .sivine, which 
afford them a wholesome nourishment. 

Th^ goods which they usually make, are as follows: 

1. Chupri, baskets for carrying provisions. 

2. Jhuri, baskets for farrNdng earth or manure. 

3. Dhiichuni, baskets for washing rice. 

4. Dala, flat baskets used in shops for holding cowries 
or goods, and for carrying fruit and vegetables. 

5. Dal, large close wrought baskets for preserving 

grain. 

6. Kula, fans for winnowing com. 

7. Chaloni, serves for cleaning grain or flour. 

8 . Dot-?, hemis})horical ba.sk('t,s wrought very close, 
which serve for measuring grain, and among the 
poor as vessels, for eating and drinking. 
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9. Pctcra, baskets with lids, which serve for trunks. 

10. Jokoyi, fish traps. 

11. Pinjura or Khancha, bird-cages. 

12 Jharu, brooms. 

13. Chatayi, mats, made of bambus which arc split on 
one side, anif then laid open into a kind of thin planks, 
which are interwoven so as to form the mats. These 
are llie ]mncipal article in demand, ami the only one 
that is exported. In all good huts these mats are 
pluei’d over the frame of the roof under the thatch, 
and, where there is not a clay soil, they form the side 
walls They also arc used in the fence, which enclose 
the yards of those who are in easy circumstances, 
and in all boats they form the roof to exclude rain, 
the cover of the platform on which the people work, 
and the donage by which the goods are kept dry. The 
dc’inand is tlicrrfore very great. These mats are of 
two kinds; one four riibit.c; by three, which at Dinajpur 
cost four rupees a hundred; the others are two cubits 
by one and a half, and sell for two rupees the 
himdn'd These people make also the umbrellas, of 
which almost every family in the rainy season has one 
or two. Tho lop consists of a double net work of 
split bnmbiis. which confines haves of the std or of the 
banyan tiec for turning the rain. Tins head is fastened 
to a bambn handle, the upjier end of which is sjjlit. 
and the division.^ se])araterl so as to render it more 
easily fixed. The whole is extremely rude. 

Thc'se goods aie always ])rei*arc’d by the Palonis for 
sale; but if reipiirc’cl, they can make many others: such 
as fine and course screc'iis {cJifik and chali). chairs 
{Chauki), and stooks (morafi). In some parts they are 
('iiqdoyed to make the bambii fi’aines of houses, but in 
most ])arts this operation is f performed by the common 
fanners, and by thi'ir servants In some ]>arts also 
they thatch, which art in many districts is considered as 
a separatf' prc)fe.ssioii ((fhornmi ) ; but in the greater part 
of Dinajpur evi’ry nmn thatches and builds his own 
house, either witli his own hands or bv means of his 
ser\ants. The irhntfyn) oi mats are the nnlv articles, 
in which the artists of Dinaj])ur excel, and that seems 
to be chiefly owing to the goodness of the material. 
The mats made in most parts of Bengal consist of reeds; 
but m Dinajpur they are made' of bambus. Tlie de- 
mand for them is often so eonsideralile, that merchants 
are under the necessity of making advances, for in 
this country no considerable quantity of any one thing 
can be procured to purchase for ready money. 

12. Paper is made entirely by Mohammedans, who 
seem to have introduced the art. Before their arrival 
the natives in their writings appear to have used only 
the leaves or bark of trees. In this district there are 
between 80 and 100 families employed in making paper, 
and they are nearly adequate to supply the demand. 
The quality is very inferior even to that made near 
Calcutta. It is brown, rough, uneven spotted, fibrous, 
full of holes and brittle, ink sinks into it, and insects 
devour it with avidity. The people w^ho make it are 
in decent circumstances, and require little or no capi- 
tal. They usually carry it to the markets just as made, 
and petty traders buy it from the manufacturers by 
wholesale, and afterwards retail it. The sheets are 
usually 24 inches long by 16 wide, and are doubled 
twice; 24 sheets form a quire, and the manufacturers 
usually sell 10 or 12 quires for a rupee. 

The material is the pat in its rough state. A suffi- 
cirnt number of bundles is thrown into a large jar, 
that is sunk in the ground, and they are covered with 
a mixture of lime and water in which they are allowed 
to soak for from two to nine davs, according to the 
heat of the weather; the hotter that is, the less time 
being required. The bundles are then dried, and the 
lime that adheres is separated from them by bcatiag 
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and shaking. They are then moistened with water, and 
beaten with a dfivnh, which has a cap of iron, and 
falls upon a stone slab. Whih* it is beating, the vat 
is occasionally moistened, until it is reduced to a kind 
of pulp. This part of the operation, which is the only 
one attended with labour, is perfornu'd entirely bv the 
women. The pulp after coming from the mortar is 
thoroughly washed, and a portion of it is thrown into 
a wdde-moiithed vat made of potter’s-ware, that is 
sunk to the level of the yanl. A large ]»rf)]>ortion of 
water is added, and they are stirred until the pulp is 
properly diffused; but little pains is be.slowc'd on tins, 
whieh seems to be the chief cause of .several of the im- 
perfections that are in the manufactiin* In fact Uh‘ 
pulp, with a very little stirring, is allowi'd to .soak four 
or five lioiiis, and is (hen \vroiigh(. into paper The work- 
man’s mould is made of bainbns split fine, and tied 
together parallel to each otlw'r, and this is extended by 
a moveabh' fraim*, made al.M) of bainbii which s(t\('.s as 
a ledge to confine the i)iilp The workip.-oi holdimi In^ 
mould wdth one hand stirs np (ho pul]) with tiie other, 
then immerse, s his mould, and takes u]t a (plant it v 
sufficient to make a sheet. Whc'ii he iia'- allow chI the 

W’aler to e.seape, lie lavs aside (he frame, ;in«l turning 

over th(' monls i)hice.s his new sheet of ])apc'r above 
lhos(‘ ihat lie had ])W'( ioiislv made, and lu' repeals t.he 
operation, imtd the lailp in (lie vat is (^hau.^ted In 
this hc'ap th(' pnpi'r is allowcal to dry. 1( is then lala'ii 
sheet by sheet, and immersed in a decoct i(in of starch 

made of ric('. and having been diied is ]i1mc(‘ 1 on a 

.smooth ])lank, and riiblx'd with a round stone, d’his is 
io serve instead of hoi, pres«?mg. and in .some rne.Msnre 
elTaces the marks of the mould, and vendns the .suh' ol 
the ])aper that is next. ])lank toh'rublv smooth. Tin' 
Slone that I .saw was a water W'ovn ])iece of giaiiih', lar 
from being polished. 

13. In one division I found throe men who lived bv 
binding books, such as are us('d by the native's for 
keeping ac«‘ounts; tln'.sc liooks are usually about 10 
inches long, 6 inches xvide, and 1 mcfi thick, and are 
stitched tog(‘t,her at oii^' (’iid like some old book^ ol 
music. 'J'h(' cover is u.siiall.y made of coarse n'd cotton 
cloth. The learned still adhere in getn'ifil to stringing the 
leaves of their bo(.>ks on two threads, wdiicli laiss through 
the middle of each sheet; and ihiotigh two boards that 
serve for a cover This mode, which was (it fm books 
made of leaves, is exci'edinglv awkward and (h'struc- 
tive with ])aper; but old hahit.s are difficult to eradi- 
cate, and ])ropor binding is making daily advances. 

14. The manufacture of h'atlu'r is by no means .so 
thriving, as it might bc' in.ade ])ro)):ibly owing Io th(' 
vt'ry low rank of the artists. The.-(' are of three kinds* 
the first, and by far the ino.^t numerous, an' called 
tnnrhi and chnway, and an* tanners .mfk! .saddler- and 
make shoe.s and tnmk.s. In thc' whoh' o! I Ins dislricl 
tlu'ro may l)e about 200 houses of tlie.M' artist;*. 

The hidc.s which they dress an' tho.'-e of oxen or kirw' 
that have di('d a natural death, and tho-e ol goats an<I 
sheep. The Hindus here n.'-f’ (he skm of tlie ox with- 
out scruple, although .strictly ‘^’jH'akmg, this is contrary 
to law BiifTalo hidi’s, and the skins of deer and of 
the wild hog, are ur)accoiintal)ly neglected. 

Neat’s hide.s are first put, into lime and wati'r to 
separate the hair, they an' then wa^'hed. 'rake a jml. 
put into it five seers (96 .sa. wt. lb. 12 U of ]iow’- 
dered leaves of Lodli (trees. No, SO), and an ('(pial 
cpiantity of water; then put in two wa-lu'd skins, and 
let them remain two day.s. Then in two otlu'r pots 
repeat this ])roccss on the same .skins. Tlie skins 
having been thus taniic'd are drii'd, and are bi'aten twie(' 
in a wooden mortar, each time hav^ing lieen ]>reviousIy 
moistened with water. The skin is of the u.'.ual brown 
colour of tanned leather, and may be inadi' Idack ))y 
rubbing it with green vitriol. It serves for the soles of 


.''hoe-, and for covi'ring tlu' baskets with lids, which 
are called jxdariis, and which are used in place of trunks. 
J.’aw' iie.'it s hides cost f of a rupee; the artists cannot 
1(11 (lie w<’U» 1 j(. })ii( flaw' aic small and thin. Wlien 
dre-.sed they sell lor } (jf a ru]>ee. 

(h)ata’ skins an' tlioso mostly u.sed. Each costs 
of ;i rupee, iind whi'ii i»r(‘])arcd sells for i of a niia'O. 
if d\e(l red. white, or yellow^; and for i of a rupee, 
if sljiiru'd black or brown. In order to separate the 
liair ten of them are put, in a pot wnth some lime and 
water, and allow'ed to remain there from 25 to 30 days; 
e.ich skin refpiire.s above a pound of lime. The ten 
.skins, when fieed from hair, are washed and put in a 
l)ol with about ((‘U sec'rs (lb. 24 jj) of the unripi' pods 
of th(' (hiiUintlnui calk'd f/aiiknnf/rJu, which have been 
iK'.'ileii in a woodi'ii mortar wnth about 20 .seers (49^ lb.) 
of wab'r After standing two dava they an' put into 
an ('(pial <pi;intitv of fu^Nli tan of th<' same kind, and 
tlu ii they all' dru'd. I’liey an* afterward.s twice beaten 
in a wooden uiorlar, having been previoitsly moistened 
wilh w':iter. The skins are tlieri fit for the upfier lea- 
thers of .shoes* and ;ir(' of the coiunion tanned colour, 
which mav be changed into black bv a litth' green 
xilnol If red .'•Iviiis are wanted, thi'y must b(' dyi'd 
wilh l;ic, befoK' Ihi'V art- ])iit inlo llu' tan Skins may 
!:(' uiad(' of :i (lirlv oi.itigj' or teddi"!) vf'llow bv nibbing 
IheTii. when TK'W’Iv lal en nut of the lime, wath tlu' inner 
]):irk of the (hiiiio, (Tic^s, No. 10.')), beal(‘n into T>iilp 
with a lillk' water, ^^hll<' .‘^kins are preiiared, without 
tan, b> nibbing them w'lth .salt, aflf'i* tlw'y have been 
(ak('n out of Ihc' lime and then Ix'ating them. The 
only good coloms are tlu' black and red. 

Shei'j) skins at(' Ireatod exactly in the same manner. 
Th(' A\hole of these (>]>(‘ratioiiS usually conducted by 
th(’ wonn'ii. as being tin' most laborious; but the hides 
ale \'(’r\ badly dn'.^st'd. a-, may Ix' readily imagiiu'd from 
th(' account that I have given. 

The shoes, tniuks. ami .saddk's are made bv the men. 
A m.*in and his wih* can ])r(']>:ire eight T’lurs of shoes 
in a month, and tlu'si' sell Irom ' tn ,1 of a rupee a 
pair. ddic .«lioe-uiakers ha\(‘ little or no capital, but 
make' toleiabk' wages or about, rupees a month, which 
would enable Ihcmi to live decently, were they not vio- 
lently ad(li(‘t«'d to intoxication. Every native, that can 
atTord it, wa'.ars h'alhi'r shoes. 

15 A class of ]>('o))|e calird Kurxtil make leatlier 
bags, (l.iijn),) in winch boiled butler, oil and molasse.s 
are lo'pt TIk'v live chienv in the division.s W’hero 
sugar Is iiiadi', a*-- the di'inand for lla'ii* bags is jirin- 
cipallv to contain inolassi's. Then' are between thirty 
ainl forty familu'S of this kind. 'FIk'V use the hides of 
buffaloe-*, and an* iieaily in (he same eoudiliou with the 
.shoe-iu.akers*. J did not le.O’n tlicir ])rocoss. 

16. The great variety and nuruber of drums, used 
in thi,-' di.strict, would employ a considerable number 
of people to inak(' I hem, did not most, of tlie yx'rfor- 
iners construct their own instruments. I heard only 
of 15 lioiises, ol 1h(' low caste calk'd Bcdr, who lived 
bv this art, and I if'ceived no information concerning 
(he manner in wdiich it i.s conducted. 

17. Altlinugh almost ('very man among the natives 
W’ho has dedicated himself to th(‘ art of 'war, and uses 
a mii.skel, know's liow^ In makf* gunjiow'der, (here an' 
some artisU’ who prepare thi.s substance, and construct 
fire-w’orks. In this (listriet I heard of 12 families of 
thi.'^ kind, and saw some of Uiein perform. They arc 
far from being dexterous, but rc'rpiire little apparatus, 
and .are f'asily satisfied. 

18. A Portugue.se trader at Dina j pur makes wax 
candles, a f(‘W of which are consumed by the natives at 
holidays, the rernainde: is exported. I have already 
mentjoned, that he has a lea.se of the wax; part of this 
also is exported without being manufacture^. 
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19 In Diritiipnr five fMinilips arr KUj)i)ortrd by ma- 
kinp inulclios of bits of wood roA prod with sulphur; 
thps(' firo <’;dlp(i 

20. Forty or fiflv faniilios of poor ])PO]»lp arc RU]>por- 
tpd by making balls of charcoal dust, united ))y ineans 
of starch, which are used for })urnin^ the tobacco, that 
is smoked in (he /oaa/r/, or in otlic'r similar instruinonts. 

21. Those who prepare the toliacco for beinp put 
into the pi]>e, are a much more im])orlant set of artists, 
and in this district th('y occupy between 7 and 8 hun- 
dred houses. They napiire v('ry littlf' stock, 4 or 5 ni- 
pee.s beinp: suflicieiit. They take between 20 and 30 
poiind.s of tobacco, dry it in the sun. and b('at it in a 
wooden mortar, or wdth the dhenki. Tlum they dry it, 
and beat it with three-fourths of jt.s weiiiht of treacle 
(kotra). It forms a kind of cake or ball, and is sold 
by retail at all the neiphbourinii: markets, as well as in 
the sho]) of the manufacturer. Thc*s(‘ balks keep for 10 
or 12 (lays. Rich ]»eople use some other incredients, 
but none i.s iirepared in this manner for sale; it is done 
by th(‘ servants of those w’ho use it. The artists are 
rather poor. 

22. The i)eo])le who di.stil spirituous licpiors irnod- 

U(dih) are of a a'pit low c;i.sl(‘, and the ])rof(‘.'‘’<ion is 
opprobrious; but they seem to live (\'isily, and require 
some capital. The demand is \ery inconsiderable, and 
of course the number of stills is small, and may bo 
from one to two in ench division 'riie.'^e stilts are ex- 
tremely rude, and are only ('mi)loA'ed to di.stil rice. 
The body (.s(h* drawing, No. 32), (a) con.sists of an ear- 
then jar, which is idac('d over a hole in the flcjor (b) 
that serves for a fin* place An c'arlln'n i^ot (c) is 
luted to this by way of a head, a slraijjht wooden lube 
(d) conducts from the head to the cooler (e) which is 
an earthen imt, that is plactal in a iian filled with cold 
water (f); a man sits b^" the pan. and constantlv pours 
watiT on the cooler with a cocoanul sladl * another man 
sui>i)li('s the lire. The whole apiiaratus is luted toc^ether, 
})('fore the oiierat.ion be^iins, and the distillation is con- 
tinued until it IS con.i('clun'd, that all the siiirit has 
risen. The distiller then remove's the' lute, and takes 
away the cooler. Avhicli contains the siiintuous liquor. 
It is scarcely possibh* to concena' any chemical opera- 
tion.s so rude and imperfect. The iKjuor is never roc- 
tdied nor re-distilled. ' 

A manufacturer at Cliintainon informed me. that he 
took 40 .seers of rice (60 .sicca weight or lb. 1 the seer) 
and boiled it, just as nee is usuallv prejiarc'd lor tlu' 
table; he then added i of a seer of hakar, which is a 
mixture of drital herbs, that is prepared by a. kind of 
people called Jrirjis, who colh'ct the ])lants in tlu' woods. 
It is said, that this contains ,300 different jilnnts. I had 
no oyiportunitv of verifvmp this, but know, that a few 
plants are sufficient. Thc’ boiled rice and Indcor mixed 
remain in a heap for six days, are Uk’H very mouldy, 
and in this state are called birhon or .seed. This seed 
is put into a jar with 40 , seers of fre.sh boiled rice, and 
160 seers of xvater, and an' allowed to b'rnient two 
days, ^hc fermented liquor is then distilled by 10 seers 
at a time, and about i part is drawn over: — that is, the 
80 seers of rice, give about 40 .seers of spirit, Thi.s man 
said, that the grains are not saleable. People will not 
give them to their cattle, and the only persons that 
will carry them away are basket-makers, who give them 
to their hous. Each still pays a nijiee u da.y as duty, I 
{suppose chiefly wdth a view of di.scouraging the manu- 
facture. The si)irituous liquor thus prepared is execra- 
ble. but is not sufficiently strong to be inflammable. 
It i.s retailed by the distiller, and can be sold by no 
other person. 

23. The oil-makers are a much more numerous and 
re.sppcfaf)lo class of trades-men, and as they require 
nearly the same stoci for each mill, that a farmer does 


for each plough, it is generally supposed that the profits 
of the two classes are nearly the same, mill for plough. 
The mill is indeed moved by one ox, but two must be 
kept for ('aeh, one to relieve the other, and the mill 
is much more expensive than the plough. This and the 
tjuantity of grain, that must be purchased, makes the 
oilman’s capital rather heavier than the farmers; but 
there bi'ing no pretence for exactions on the part of 
tlic landlords, the returns being equally diffused through- 
(Ait every week in the year, and above all there being 
no ad\ances made for oil, the situation of the oilmen 
i.s, in general, prefc'rable to that of the farmer. The 
mill IS exceedingly imperfect, as will be seen from the 
clrawmg, No 33 It is on tlu* .same principle wuth the 
oil-mill; lull is much better fitti'd for th:* jiiiriiose of 
expressing oil. 

In some divisions the oilmen arc wealthy, and make 
advances to the eultivator.s for their mustard seed. In 
othf'ts they are more needy, and buy no more at once 
than will last them from one market-day to another. 
Olliers again n'ceive the grain from the farmer, deliver 
a CfTlaiu jiroiiorlion of oil and for I heir trouble k(*ep 
whatever more they can express from il. together W'ith 
the cake. 

In Hamisongkol, where Ihe oilmen are ricliest and 
most numerous, and where tlnw export a considerable 
(juanlity, I oblaiiK'd Ihe following account from one of 
1h(‘m, a w'calthy and re.spoctablc man. The mill receives 
at one lime one don of .seed (turl) which measures 421 
cubical inches, and weights ir)2A ounces avfurdiipois. 
A 111 He water is add(’d. and the- null grincN Hirer hours, 
al first .‘‘onie scf'd conies fiom the sjioul, but aftiTWards, 
as Hus is thrown back, and as tht‘ cake forms, the oil 
coiiK'S awav jiiire. ]( should aiiiouiil to m weight 
of the seed, or to rather more than 47i ounces. The 
oil at. i»r('S('nt sells at 2(X) ounce's for th(' nip('(*, and the 
seed at 2h annas for th(' quantity that is put at once in 
th(' mill The value of the oil is almost 3” annas, so 
that h(' has U anna profit on each grinding, and the mill 
grinds twM(',p each day. The cake is half the measure 
of the seed, and may be worth the 6tli part of an anna. 

At l^umdumah and Raiarampiir it is reckoned, that 
lh(‘ oil. of Koru^hd should amount to of the si'od, 
and the oilman are contented to grind, and return in 
oil f.-. of the weight of the sei'd which they rc'ceived. 
A mill tlu'n' grinds dailv 12 s('('rs of 96 sicca weight, or 
about 29\ lbs. and jiroduces very near 9l lbs. of oil, of 
which the oil-man gets ^ part and the cake. Some- 
times he grinds for ])ay. and for his mill receives 2 
nnna.s a day with about 2i ounces of oil. 

At Potiram it is said, that 30 seers of anrisha give only 
seven sei'is of oil, and that a null in one day can grind 
30 seers of 60 sicca W('ight, or about 40i lbs The mills 
are usually employed by the day, and receive one anna 
in money, all the cake, and rather more than 1 lb. of 
oil: worth in all about 21 annas a day, or Rs. 4.11 a 
month. 

At Lalbazar, where there are a great many oil-mills, 
it is reckoned, that the capital required for each is 
double of that required for one plough. It is .^id that 
each seer of tforluha or tu>'i gives j seer of oil. Each 
mill can grind 15 seers of 58 sicca weight a day (or lbs. 
22^), and obtain rather more than 54 lbs. of (jil. The 
usual price of seed is 75 seers or five days grinding for 
the rupee, which produces 27 VKlbs. of oil; and thijs 
selling at 10 seers the riiiiee, is worth R.I. 14. The 
gain is therefore 14 annas in 5 days, or R. 5i a month, 
besides the oil cake. 

It must appear very remarkable, that these accounts 
should vary so much; some alleging that turi produces 
and sotisha fV o** less of its weight of oil; 

v’liilc others allege, that the latter gives I'V, and there 
is no doubt that the turi gives more than the soriaha, 
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in the orfly cxporiniont. which I made, I procured i 
of the oil from soruiha seed. 1 siispect. how’('^'el^ that the 
oilmen often cheat; pretend that the seed gives much 
less than it actually dex's. and kt‘ep the remaimh'r to 
tla'inselves ; for Mr. 'ruck<'r inlormed me. that aii oilman 
had offered to express sorisha .seed for the cake alone. 
This cake no doubt waiuld coni am abundance of oil. 
which must have been ufterwaids expressed, otherwise 
the man could not have lived. 

The number of families which follow this profession 
amounts to abo\e 2,(KX), many of whom ha\c more than 
one mill, and several, a^ many as h\(‘. 

24. In this district most of the pcTsons who prepare 

milk hav(' no catth', but Iim- in towns, and 

keep only tw'o or three cow’S like other persons in easy 
circumstanci'H. "J'lu’y purchase tlu' milk ])artly from 
poor farmers, and partly from those who have large 
herds of milch cattle. Their number may be between 
6 and 7 hundred hous(\<, and a man who has 25 rupc'es 
capital IS consid(‘red as m a thriving way. In many 
places they have shops, and they at.ti'Tul at all markets 
to dispose of till ir eoinmodit le.'-. W'liieh an' boiled 
butter (i/hi, nr ghriUi), curdled sour milk (</o/// or dnnhi), 
butter-milk (rrnil'hti or i/hnl), iiispissati'd milk ihlij/n), 
and curd (cJihnnn). The tw’o lust an' made only when 
commissioned by Ihe makers of swumI meat'', bv whom 
alone they are used. 

The first thing in general done with milk is to boil 
it, and the boiling is soriH'tiriu's coiilmu(*d until the 
milk IS r(diiei'd a kind of extiaci e.'illed khf/ir, whieh 
is used in sw’cetiiK'als. 'idle natives use only boiled 
milk: the taste of this thud, as it eoiravs from the eow% 
is considered as unpalatable. 

In a few’ ])ails of this dislriet the milk, as it comes from 
the eo\v, is churned, and IIk' bulb'r is .•'e]>arated ; after 
which th(‘ remainder is boiled, and made into doyi a.s 
usual: but in gi'iK'ral the boiled milk is ynit into a pot. 
and there is added litih' old doyt, wliieli occasions it 
to curdli' and become sour Tins is a fa\oiinte article 
of luxury wit li the iiati\es. ;iiid bulb'r is usually ])rej»ared 
by churning these .sour curds or d<ty/. What remains, 
after the butter has h('('ti s<‘paral('d, is a kind of aei<l 
liquor (called mat'/in or ghid) w’hieli is analogous to 
our but I ('I -milk, and is only used by the )»oor. The 
})utler is iievi'i* us('d wilhoul liaving been boiled, which 
converts it into an oil. tliat lU’C'seiwes much belter than 
butter. Itven in this chnuile it uiidergoi'S little change 
for one month, and may be u.sed after having been kept 
a yi'ar. It is often adulleraled by boiling dityt or sour 
rurds along with the liiitti'r. This ]ire])anit ion of butter 
answers very wi'll m cookery, and might perhaps be 
used in Kurope to great advantage. The' quantity con- 
sumed in the district is ('\ee<>(linglv small, and except 
in the largest towns none is ever made without being 
eomims^ioiK (1, so 1 hat it is not an article' of common sale. 

The chhdini or curd is iire'iuircd by boiliriii IIk' milk, 
anel by adding to it. wdiih’ hoi, some acid milk, which 
coagulates I lie whole* into one imiss. Tliis is ])ut into a 
cloth, ainl the* wlu'y is e'\iti-e-sed. so that il is a kind eil 
cheese. 

25. The jieeiple who pre'pare .weetmeats from niieirs 
nro called Mnyrtts among the Jh'iiga !('(’, and Unlivfnk'nrH 
in western India. The artists of Ihe two e*e)untrie\s hem- 
cver keej) totally distinct, and those of B(*ngal use meist 
milk, while I, hose originally from western India use more 
flour in their .sweetmeats. In this district there may be 
about 100 house’s e>f Holwnikors, and 120 of Mnyrns. 
They have cayiitals of from 15 to 20 rupees, and usually 
make four or tive- ruiie'cs a month. Tlu'y all ke’ei» sliojts, 
and also cxpo.se their goods for sale at the common 
markets. 


The Mityra prepare* from siiaar. curds and inspissalcvl 
milk several kinds of sweetmeats (mUhtanno vulgo 
ini/nyi) e-alh'el inondn, penyrn, Inklt, and khyn/ndi. 'I'hi'y 
l)re'pan‘ others, ealh'tl rnskorn and ttinnnjioia, from 
e*ocoamit-k(’iiie'ls and siigm , oIIk'in made' of sesanium 
.•^e'f'el and .sugar an* ealh'd td(d>hiij(i and kndnin, and 
litially a kind e'alh'd bnta\(( is m.ade of sugar alone. 

'I'he- Ifnlivdtkor ]>re'])ar(' sweM'tme’ats. ealh'd (dduinnbnra, 
freim eairds and .siig.ar; those' called /ximinnyn are' made 
e)f flour and eiirds; those* called ni(dichut\ judnpi, gnjn, 
kh(tj{t .and tmnddiog, are made' ol Hour and sugar; and 
tlw' i IttK'kddna i.s made' e)f sugar aiul e*ardanium se'cds. 

Tlu'se swef'tmc'ats iilease* lu'ilhe'r the eye nor palate 
of iMirope'aiis, (’spe'cially I hose* miide' by the* Utdwdiko], 
all ol which are fried in oil or butter. 'Fhe rich nati\e*:? 
n.si' large' qiiaiititie'S. 

2(». Malde'li wais formerlv celebrated for it.s morobhha 
or ve'ge'tables pre'se-rve'd m sugar or hone'v. The art seems 
tf> li.ixe* bee'll ml roeliice'd b\ Ihe M uhamme'et:ins fn>m the* 
west of India, and the fall of the Mo.slem power has 
le'diiee'd il (o one prael i ( loner. He* j>re'se'rve's 

Auibdii, Phyllaiillms Mmbhe'a, W. 

JInrUokI, Myrobalamis (_’hei)ula, Cliertn. 

Amrd, Mangigera mdica. 

Auaros, Hroine'lkt ananas. 

SitpJnd, (.'rala\a leligiosa. 

K tishmaiido. 

Stdornull. 

'Jet id, d .imarinelus ineliea. Tlu' .sight of these eon- 
.serves pe'rle'clly satisfie'd my appetite. 1 cannot the^re- 
lore ‘']»euk of the'ir flavour. 

27. In Dina j pur three or four families, from the 
v.e'st eif India, make' .sw’eetme'ats called puya aneJ 
phuldit. The former is composed of the flour of rice 
mi.xed with mol.-isses (kn/ra), the latter is composed 
of (he flour of ])iihe mj.\ed w’llh the same sweet sul)- 
slane*(‘. 'I'he art has now become common in the 
dislne'l, and in country places each family prepares 
tor its -own u.sc. 

2S Bhiijaus' are' a ela^s of jx'ople* originally belong- 
ing te) Bengal, as we*!] ns to the* we.-t of India, and 
about GOO house's are enqile^yefl m this district. Seven 
or eighl rupees are' conside'reel as a sufficient capital, 
and a famil\' can make' from two and half to three 
rujiee's a month. In large towms they keep shops, but 
m eoiinlry ]>laee‘s .se'Il their goeid.s in the open markets. 
These' pe'ople moke' the preparations of rice called 
khnyi anel tnui/ lh;it h;i\e l)e'en alreaelv ele scribed; 
anel they parch lielel i»f'ase' anel llie ]nilse' e-alled tdurUd 
whie-h feirm molmbhdjd and rhnndbhajd. All these' 
and also the' preparatiem of rice already described under 
llie' name of vhnd, are' mixed with extract of sugnf-cane 
(f/i/r), and .seuiie'tmie's with treacle' (kotrn), aifd are 
e'll.he'r feirmed into balls (mnya) or into cake's (chakti) 
that are much used by the natives. The same pe’rsons 
also .sell a mere mixture' of hhoyi with the extract sugar- 
e .me', wliie'li is e'jilh'd iituik'i. C ake's made of se'samiim 
.-e-ed :mel exirael e)f .sugar-ejine aiv e-alled tddkhdjn. 
These .same ])eo])le' take the cake e'Xtract of sugar- 
cane', and elihilmg it with w.'ilc'r, ht>il it, and form 
twf) kinds (jf eakf's, pfildli and pimu. The former is 
vm' l.favy and tho latter is IikIiI, l.ut I have not learn- 
ed the difTerenoe in the operation, only that some 
milk is aeJeJeel to the' pheni, whe'ri it is boiling, whicli 
mu.st in some degree purify the extract. 

29. Some' pe'isons (Dallharl) in Maldeh and Dinuj- 
pur liNC' by grinding wheat and by making dail from 
kolat, that is, by separating the integuments from the 
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pniii) of This in an art inirodurod from the 

>\rst of India, bnt, il- lias now boconie (‘oiiiinon, and 
fxcrpt in lar^u towns, is ]i('rforiiiod by the womon of 
ail families. 


SECTION 2nd. — Artisis employed in working durable 
nialonals, Wood, lOarMi, or Metal. 

30. IIiid(‘r tlie synonyinoii.s name^ ('hhu/ov, Sutn>- 
dhor, and B(ir<n we iiuisl incliuU' .loiierv (■.•liiii'l- 
niukers, ciuaers, and eaiia'iilers nj >dl kind . In 
this dislricl, there may lx* Ix^tween '^ix and seven 
hundred houses oeeupied by such ]ieison •. Th(‘ preatcr 
liart an- nu'n'ly eni])loye(l to mal;e tlu’ miserable instru- 
ments of afiricullure, anti occasionally’ a e('arse stool 
or chest, and are amon;:: I In poore.-f sei of ai lists in 1 Ih‘ 
district. About, towns, where a little furniture is used, 
and where somi' hon.ses ha\e avoocUmi doois, window 
shill ters, posts and beams, and when' some ii.-ilariqiiins 
an' required, they liye more comfortablv, and make 
from four to I'i^cht nqiees a month A man who makes 
ei^ht rui)e('s must ha\e 40 or .aO rupees ca]>ital, and 
eniploy.s some workmen. "J’he followintr aitielrvs are 
those usually made at Dinaipiir, witli the usual extent 
of price* from low'cst to highest 


Rs. As. 


Mcyrnid, or i)alan(piin, . 10 0 

Chests . .20 

Titkiopaslt , a bedstead with plank 

bottoms, . .20 

Khdl, bedstead with ratun bot- 
toms, . . .OS 

JdJrliauki, baliiinc stools, . 0 0 

Piri, stools on which th(' nali\('s 

sit when ('atin^j:. . .01 

Kur.sl, a kind of cli:iir, . 0 A 

Afcrhid, a kind of .seat, . 0 1 

a Ihrom' for the im- 

a^f's of th(' eiods. . 0 8 

Srnai/a, a w’ooden stand for a 

(anij) or candle with Ihrei' f('et, 0 1 

Mortar and pestle, . .04 

Spiiininj!; w’hc'cls, , .00 

Wooden-shoes, kJiorotn, . 0 2 

riough w'ilhout the iron, . 0 4 


Rs. As. 
20 0 
JO 0 

4 0 

3 0 

0 12 

0 S 
0 8 
0 2 

3 0 

0 2 
0 5 

0 2 
0 4 

0 (> 


The palanquin approaches to that of ,a Calcutta beau, 
about as much as a market cart does to my Lord Mayor’s 
fltaie coach, and the other arliele.s are rude in pro- 
portion. Even this is not the tjreateat iinpi'rfeelioii. 
The joinings are so badly tilled, that the luinilurc' 
ia very rickety and unfirm, a fault that extends even 
lo the very neat w’otkniaiishii), tliat is now made at 
CalcuE^a, Mouther, l^ilria, and oilier places, wlieve 
Europc&n imiirovements have bc’Cii introduced. 


Oil and supar-mills, dhcnkl^, and many other articles 
are made, when commissioned. 

In this district the number of carp('nler.> ('inployed 
in buildinff boats is very small ; for allhouph sal timber, 
fit for thp purpose, may be readily procured from 
Ncpaul and Boolan by tho Mohananda, Atreyi, and 
the Korotoya, yet few traders kec]) JarRe boats, as they 
could not be used during a great part of the year. A 
few trading bouts however are built of 8al\ but until 
1 reach some place, where the business is carried on 
to a consideralile extent, I shall decline saying any 
thing on the subject, farther than that all the mate- 
rials are furnished by the merchant, wiio builds tho 
boat, and the carpenters are hired by the month. The 


head workman is allowed seven rupees a tf[ionth, in- 
ferior workman six _rupee.s, and the lowest class three 
rujiee.s. On the Jomuna river some boats are constructed 
<)f mango-w’ood. They are clinker built, and the 
fibrous roots of some aquatic planks, that grow in 
marshes, are used as caulking, being placed between 
the edges of I lic' planks before these arc nailed to- 
gether. When moLst these filaiits swell, and effectually 
pn‘\eiil leakage. The boats last scarcely longer than 
two years. 

One of the landlords, Baidyonath Chaiidhiiri, em- 
ploys a few skilful men in carv’ing figures of the gods 
on w’ood, hut they have been lirought from other 
disl riels, d'lair work is very rude, owing probably 
lo the want of a good design, for they are capable of 
eonsideruble neatness in execution. 

The ill I piemen Is, whieli the carpenters have in this 
district, aie llie a narrow hatchet; the basidi, 

a \e?y good adze; hfdalt, eliiseks of several kinds; the 
uniaa, a \ erv iiiiperli'ct pl.me, which is designed 
iiii'reiy for smoothing, and not for forming grooves 
ol mouldings ; tlic Icorat, a small wretched saw: the 
turj}()}i, a drill moved by a bow and string; and the 
a mallet, 'fhe natives have neither auger, 
giiiiblet, rul(‘, square, coiiqiass, nor bench, instead of 
which one man liolds the limber, and another plains 
it, while it is' pl.-iecd on the ground, and both workmen 
sit on tluMr heels A few European tools have found 
their way to the town of Dinajpur, such as planes of 
various kinds, and the hand-siiw, compass, rule and 
square. 

31. Sawyers may occupy about 100 houses, and 
are in^ about the same circumstances with the carpen- 
tei- I hey are mostly Mahnmmedaiis, and generally 
vork by tho piece. At Diiui.n>ur the sawing a log, 
al>out seven or t'lght cubits in length, into plank, about 
11 inch thick, was estimated at eight annals for every 
cubit of its cireumference, which is the usual manner 
with these. ]ieoide of estimating tho labour that a 
log Will cost in sawing. 'Phis it is evident has no 
iK'cessurv conneetion with its solid contents, which the 
|H‘opl(‘ of this district ha\e no means of calculating. 
Sawvc'ps are some I lines ])aid by tlie month, two men 
being allowed li\c riqieos. The saw is about four feet 
ill h'liglli, and its .sliajie in an irregular curve. Tlie 
handlo.s are both fixed, so that the saw cannot be 
taken out without moving the wedges, which prevent 
the planks from impeding its motion. The teeth are 
Aery nuh'lv formed, and are not bent alternately to 
the dilleieni sides, so us to maki' a cut sufficiently 
W’ide to admit of free motion; but the cutting edge 
of the saw is considerably thicker than back, which 
answers the same purpose. The log is not laid hori- 
zontally; one end r(‘sts on the ground the other is 
rai.Ncd on a wooden horse', so as to form about half 
.a right angle witli tho earth. This enables the man 
below ^lo sit during a considi'rable part of the opera- 
tion. The log IS first marked with lines, and then 
one end having been ..cut, the other end is turned up 
fvir th(' saw. 

32. Turners. Kion/kor, are very f('W in number; I 
heard of only seven houses, and it is probable, that not 
above three or four could escape my notice. They 
wmrk only in wood, and two men are alw’ays employed 
together; one who pulls a rope, first with one hand and 
then with the other, to turn the lathe, and one who 
applies the chisels. I'he two cheeks are fixed in the 
ground, and one must be dug out, every time that a 
new piece of wood is to be put into the lathe. The 
articles turned are: 

1. Tart of tlie spinning wheel. 

2. Wooden platters, hurkosh. 
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3. Wooden cupa, koiuya and baii. 

4. Wooden basons, bvlun. 

5. Parts of the instruments used for smoking tobacco. 
nolicha, nol boil ok. 

6. Hods oiirned by mesKcnjj(M>, horkom rhJion. 

7. The feet of bedsteads. 

Tlicir wages and situation in life are like those of 
common t\an»enters. All those who work in w’ood have 
irregular enii)lo>’mcnl, and are often vi^iy i)Oor, al- 
though they have good wage.s wlu'ii employi’d. 

33. Potteis, on the contrary, have a regular em- 
ployment, and an- as eay m their eircumstanees as 
any artists in the district. Tlie.v require little or no 
(or wheiK'Ver a kiln has been burned, the jiots 
ar(‘ sold for ready money io lln' ]). ttv tradf'rs, who re- 
t.ail them m markets. At Diimdiimah, where tlu're 
are many potters, and these reckoned as good as any 
in the district, 1 ttiok tlu' following account. 

TIkto are two kinds of ware made; the one red, the 
other black; I shall first desciibi' I la* hmI, as tliat i." 
in most common ns(‘. 

'Idle clay used for this pottery ware is called knbal, 
is ()( a dirty h\id colour, and is jan'cha'ed Iroin peo]»le 
who dig it, and bring it to the house ol tli(' jxittm*, 
who, for liberty to dig the (Mitli, siqqilies the otfi- 
cers of Government and the landlords w'lth pots. This 
clay IS w'alcred, kni'inhal with the hands and Nh'I, and 
beaten with a malUd It is then made up into a 
mass, cut into thin slices, watered, and kneaded again 
Jt is then fit for being ])laeed on the wheel. 

The wheels aie of throe kinds, one is about li cubit 
in diameter, and consists of four spokes and nm of 
bambu. that arr* (Oati'd with clay, miM'd with fibre.- ol 
pat. It is about four indies thick at th(* centre, and 
two inches at the circurnfercmce. Neither of these kinds 
is baked In the centre of each is a stone, in which 
a small caMly ha.- lu'en formed, and Hiis ri'.st.'' on a 
pivot of lainannd-w’ood, that rises a few inches above 
the floor. A little clay is added, wlu'rc'Vc'r wanted, in 
order to bring llie w’hcfd to an equilibrium. The third 
kind of wheel is but rarely used, and is made of the 
transverse cutting of a sal or jack tree, two cubits in 
diameter. Its motion continues longer, but the ex- 
pcnsie of even this is considered as a serious objection. 
The workman sits on his heels as usual, and gives his 
wdieel a circular motion bv means of stick, one end of 
wlijch he i)hw’es ui a hole that is near the circum- 
ference. The motion communicated to the smaller 
wheels lasts onlv a short time and requires to be re- 
T)eated two or three times for each vessel. Except the 
wlu'ols thf' onI> iinpleiiK'nfs reipiinMl are a long knife, 
with a handle at each end, to cni the clav, a mallet to 
boat it, a few .sticks and moulds and inallct.s of 
baked clay to shnja' the ])ols, and a string, or wire, to 
cut them from the wdieel. 

A great part of the ware, however, is not made on 
the wheel. The months only of the most common 
vessels used in cooking {hanri or jmtil) are made in 
this manner; the bottoms are merely kneaded, and 
then joined to the circular mouth. This part of the 
operation, and the drying of the pots in the sun, after 
they come from the wheel, is performed by the women ; 
who also apply to the most conspicuous parts of their 
pots, a kind of pigment made of ranga mati. This is 
clay mucli imiircgnatcd with red ochre of iron, which 
is found in a great many places of the district by dig- 
ging to a little depth, and contains small pebbles. 
Overnight, some of this is put into a pot, with much 
water. Next morning the water and finer parts of the 
tday are drawn off, and evaporated in the sun, until 
somewhat thick, like a pigment, which is applied with 
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a brush before the pots are quite dry, and when they 
are burnt, the* parts that W'Orc so covered acquire a 
kind of metallic lustre. The i)ots having been dried 
SIX hours are fit for the kiln. 

T'he manner of constructing the kiln is as follows: 
An oval cavity, see drawing No. 3-1. a, h, c, is made in 
tln' t'lirlh. whi(“h slopes grjulually down to tlu' centre, 
where a lieiiii.sphericul cavity (f) about 2i cubits in 
iliiiiiK'lei . I'! dug to a^' a lii('-idac<‘ .it one* side' of 

this erected a semicircular wall of mud, (d, e,) which 
crosses the longest diaiiK'ter of the o\al at right anglc.s, 
and is ten cubits long and six cobits high. Its 
bolloin is perforated wath a square aiiertiiro (g) through 
which the luel i- thrown. An aieli ol ihn', (i, k, 1,) 
IS Ihiown o\er 1h(' fin'-])lace, ami is i)«"loi;ited in 
sexeral i»lace.s, to allow tiu- llaiiK' and heal |,i u’ach the 
]»ols. This kiln lasts, with a. few repairs, for a long- 
linn' and its construction does not cost a rupee. 

TIu' following IS th(‘ inaniier of burning. The W'holc 
si.act' of the larger segiinuit of the kiln over the fire- 
].lac(‘. apd a.s high iv I hi' wall (Lvoond iil.ili b, ('. d. e, 
longitudinal section <1. m, c. I. i. ( i'ans\ ei.si' .>-e<lion 
d, Ic, c, e.) IS tilh'd aviIIi all tin- kind.- ol nnb.aki'd 
]»olleis ware, that arc' in demand, aloi IIh'V lent bca’ii 
well diied in 1,h(‘ .siiii. The pots are covered w’llh three 
inelu's of reeds o\ er wliicli 1 :- jtJaced eaiMli two 

inch(‘.s in thickne.ss Tlu' fuel is llien thrown into the 
fire-place, and consists of small sticks and ret'ds (Inrjia). 
The tin' is kept ni» from sunset until midnight. 'Jdie 
pots aie tsdo'ji out m the morning. 

'rh(‘S(' jiot.s ari' well burned, and aie ol bright brick 
cohnir, but Ihf v avi' \ cry inqierfecl. Tla v are brittle; 
and, having no glazing, imbdie so nmeli guvi'^c' in 
cooking, amt are so rough, that they cannot be kept 
ch'an. although they imbibe a good deal of cveiT liquor 
that IS pul inlo them, they are not suflicienlly porous 
to admit of .such an elevaliori as wall cool water. 

The clay ii.-ed for making the black eartlien-w’aro Ls 
calle<l /a/.s.su, and i.- of a yidlowish c-ihtiir ll is jiri'- 
])ared .ind lormed ml'* M'-sids, exactly as tlie livid clay 
IS. the dilT(‘r<iice of colour in the two kinds of \vare 
an.se.s chieflv from the manner of burning The kiln 
lor the black -ware is smalh'r, tne wall being only six 
cubits Jong bv three high. I'ho hro-i)lace i.s of the 
.same .size. The pots, when placed in the kiln, arc 
eovenal with three inches of straw'; above w’hich the 
ashes of straw' are laid tliree inches thick, and are 
W'alored, which makes them cohere The fire is applied 
at first slow'lv, and is then raised ver>’ high from sun.'ict 
until midnight; when some dry cow' dung is thrown into 
the fire-])laep, aiifl the aperture is shut to confine the 
.smoke, of which a great quantity i.s,siieH from the dung. 
The ]»ots are not tukcai out until the following after- 
noon. In fact, the colour sfH'rn* lo |>i’ iccv'd ('iilirely 
from the smoke, w'hich enters the pores of the ware, 
and never can be entindy removed; but these black 
\e.s’.sels are unfit for cooking, as boiling w'ater always 
extract.s soini' of tlie colour. They are more ])orf)^i.s. 
and not .so brittle as the red pottery, and their colour 
hides dirt. They are chiefly u.scd as platters, and ve.**- 
sci.s for holding cold liquors; and sell about ith dearer 
than the common red-w'are. 

It must bo observed, that the w^ant of glazing or 
enamel must alw^ay.s render the Indian earthen-ware 
a dirty kind of ve.ssel ; and accordingly no pure Hindu 
will ii.se th(' .same earllien vc.ssel twici', but (his custom, 
in itself proper, has been extended to the pottery of 
Ch.na and Europe, than which no voaseks can be clea- 
ner. This, it must be farfli^'r obser\(Ml. is a coinT)lcto 
bar to improvement From a view of the drawings, 
(No. 35) the various articles commonly made will be 
seen, and it wu’ll be perceived, that the potters of this 
district arc not destitute of taste in the forms of their 
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vessels; but tlie execution must necessarily continue .sjjeeies of Marmdoj called chay-clioka. This, bealen 

wr(‘tclied, so loii^ as the t)reju(iiee u^tainsl old vessels with a duck’s e^K and some quicklime, forms a kind of 

continues. red varnish, that is not easily removed. 


A ]>otter, wliose family consists of four men and two 
women, says that m c'ach month he can bum five 
kilns of red-ware. Eacii kiln is worth about four rupees. 

The expense ls fuel, at 1 ru])ee a kiln, Rs. 5 0 0 

Clay 32 loads of about 9S lbs. for each 
kiln, fit 10 annas, Ks. 3 2 0 


Rs. 8 2 0 

Leaving betw’eeii 11 and 12 ruijees a month for profit: 
this IS ]irobably somewhat uiid(‘ii:ited. as m .such ca.ses 
may be u.sually e\i)ected. Less cannot bi* allowed 
than four ru])ee.s for a man and w’onien, who live as 
thesf' people did, oi llirei* rn]iees tor ji m:in’s Ijibour, 
find one for a woman’s: whicli would iiiJik-^ the profit 
14 Ruiiees, or about Jtli i)art more than the potter 
stateil. The number of iiotti'rs in the district mj»y be 
about L400 housi'S Jh'sides makinc, pots, a ,]>arl of 
their ])rofesHion, in sevi'nl places of IhK district, is 
to dig \v(*lls. 

Tills is till' cfise, whenevi'r tli(' soil is light, as m 
such jairts, in order to ])r('\ent sides from cmmbling, 
recourse had tw’O rings made of potter’s w'are. Tliese 
rings are about six inches deep, fiml from 11 to 1\ cubits 
in diameter. The sides are about an inch or J f inch 
thick. The well is first dug idmiit two cubit', m dni- 
met(‘r until water is found. The rings fire thiai laid 
one ubo\'e the other; find, !is tlu'y jiri' hiid, the spac(‘ 
between thi'iii and the sidi's is cnimmed with e.irlh. A 
Avell of this kind hists about li\e yeais without ri'iaiir. 
Where the soil is stiff, the nng.s :ire not necessary, and 
pott(‘rs fire not ('Uiitloyi'd to dig. 

34. The worship of Durya, Kah, Kartihcya, ami 
Sonmvoti, as performed b.v the Hindus of Bengal, and 
by these aloni’, requires a nuinbiM- of imagi's made oi 
unbaki’d eljiy^ which, fifler the ct'lebridion of the 
rc'ligious ccreiiionie«, are throw’ll into the river. In 
different parts of Jiengal some other deities arc wor- 
Blii])].)ed in the same manner, but the custom doe.s not 
extend to this district. This w'orship has given rise 
to a profes.s]on. Some W’ho practise it are ])Ott(’r8, 
and olhens are the makers of artificial flowers, who are 
at any rat-e employed in ornaineiit.iiig the images, and 
the .stages on w'hich they are carried m iiroces.sion. In 
some districts the artists of this kind ]) 0 .s.sc 3 very con- 
siderable merit, and mould m clay, with great neatness, 
W’hafei’cr model is shown lo them; find this might be 
employed as an excellent means of introducing a good 
taste among the natives. The images it is true, that 
are used in worshij), require little attention, except, 
to make them gaudy, as they cannot be baked, and are 
thrown mlo the river; but good moilels might be given 
to the.se artists, and very liandsome moulds might be 
formed and baked, which would eonie very cheap, and 
bo* an excellent ornament for the hoiuses and domestic 
choviels of th(‘ natives, .so as by shewang them correcl 
images, to w^ean them from the deformed olqects which 
they now possess. The Mahomiiiedans of this dhstrict 
are not behind hand in giving employment to those 
who make imagesj for rude clay images of horses are 
offered at the tomb of evciy saint, and thi'sc arc baked 
It would, however, be diflicult to find out any workmen 
Bo rude as the image-makers of this district; nor did 1 
conceive it possible, that any grown person could have 
failed so much in the imitation of nature. I shall 
therefore defer giving any account of the art, until I 
reach some place where it has arrived at some tolerable 
degree of perfection. The profession gives employment 
to about 80 families. They stain the earthen images 
of a red colour with the bark of the root of a wild 


35. Brick-maker.s did not constitute a trade of such 
imiHirliiiice, a.s to obtain a ])lace in the establisliment 
of Ih)II}iI-sen, and still are not miimrou^. About 
120 lainilies are acquainted with the process, and wdien 
bricks are w’aiited, engage to furnish any quantity, 
for W’hich advances are made. On receiving the money 
liiev l)iiv wood and bin’ labourers, whom ihc’y superin- 
tend and direct V’ery often the fuel is furnished by 
the iierson who wants the bricks. The bricks are made 
m the oia'ii air, and of course can only be formed in the 
dn' .reason; and if a heavy day’s rain happens, very 
gieat lo-M’,s an- .^usIaiiK'd. d’lie e’.'irth chosen is the 
common free soil, which contains a large propL/tion 
of .sand mi.xed with Ibe clay. This i.s throwm into a 
pot with SOUK’ water wbere it is allowed to soak for 
Iwooi three days. It is then taken out. lumps ari’ se])a- 
rated. and it is well beaten. It is then s]>road on a piece 
of ground that has been cleared and smoothed, and is 
laid on this of the thi(kn(‘.s.s which it is intended that 
the bricks should have, which is u.suallv about inch. 
When it has dried a little, a man takc.s a long bambu, 
which has the lilade of a reaping-hook fastened to its 
end at right angles, and he draws this through tlu* clay, 
kei'pmg it straight by iiiean.s of a traveller or noo.se 
which runs along a line stre’tched in the direction that 
is to be cut. IJe thus cut.s the wholi’ into bricks about 
7^ inches long, by 6A broad Some davs afterwards 
th(‘.se are raiseil, and placed on their edges: after a few 
das's more they are formed mlo walls, until a quantity 
sufficient for a kiln is ready. In oik’ kiln one hundred 
Ihou.sand brick, s are usually built, w'ith alternate layers 
of w(»()d and straw; ami Ihe.si’ being burnt, l!ie ojx’ra- 
lioii IS eomph’ted ; 20 men take six weeks to ]ir('pare 
100,000 brick, s, and 14 days to burn them. I found 
that i»er each kiln the landlord paid 30 rupees in ad- 
vance. He also furnished the fuel, and when the bricks, 
were di’livcri’d he gave 40 rujjces mori'. He did not 
how(’\'er receive 100,000 bricks for 70 rupees .and the fuel, 
for the bricks wen* numbered before Ihov were placed 
m the kiln, and many are spoiled in the burning. The 
usual \vag(*s m the dry season being li rup(‘e a month 
for each labourer, the contractor had 10 rupees profit, 
be.sidoa his monthly hire. 

The use of the mould was totally unknown to the 
native bnck-makers, until introduced by Europeans. 
I have not U-arned, what difference it makes in the 
ex]>cnse; but even the bricks made for a gentleman 
of Dinajimr with a mould, 1 observed, were very 
rough, and could npt be em])loyed to advantage for 
t)uiMing a wall that was not covered w’ith plaster. 
'rh(.s(’ made after the native fashion arc exceedingly 
rude, although well biinied ; and in all their finer 
buildings either coated with i>la.stcr. or incrusted with 
tiles, which arc cut smooth, and are in general carved. 
The first plan la by far the cheape.st, admits of all the 
ornaments of Grecian architecture, and looks fully as 
well as atone. It has accordingly been adopted in all 
European buildings. 

The incnisling w’ith cut tile.s is exceedingly expen- 
.sive, and never could be employed in any work of good 
taste; but it suits the native fondnes.s for minute orna- 
ment and grotesque carving, and is employed in all 
the finer buildings of this dLstrict: I shall therefore 
give an account ^ it, w’hich was taken from the best 
workman of the place. 

The earth is of the same kind, and is jirepared and 
rut in the same manner as for common bricks; only 
the pieces are larger, being usually four inches thick, 
14 inches long, and nine inches broad. Some cow-dung 
is added to the fuel to increase the heat. The bricks, 
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when taken out of the kiln, are soaked a whole day 
in water, after which they are cut exactly square, and 
smoothed on five sides by means of Miiiall adze, with 
a short liandle, and of chisels, which operation it is 
('vident miisl lu' \erv c'\pensi\'e, and afU'i* all tlu' hneks 
would not make such a smooth neat wall as those 
used in the south of I']nf>land. The expense is however 
enormously f'uhanred by ihe carvinR on the Hat aide 
of the brick, which is often made to represent the 
fables of the Hindoo mytholopy; and j?od.s, ^oddesaes. 
princes, Europeans, animals, coaches, carts, ships, &c 
(fee. &c. are cmIso re])rcscn<ed, and most niLserably carica- 
tured. Some hairopeaiis imaame. that this is done 

with a view' of rendermj^ them ridiculous; but 1 am 
j'ersiiaded. that llu.^ is no! the ca^', llu' cod home no 
better treated lhan the siiilor It proceeds merely from 
want ol slvill :ind taste in the (h'^ijiimM-. ()l)M-('ne 
fimires mak(' m ceiM-ral a •■oiis]iicuoiis ]tart. d'lw' bricks 
are carved with small chisels. After the operation is 
coni})leled, the buck is first, soaked m an infusion of 
tamarinds, and then a number Ls ])ut into an iron 
Ac-ssel W'lth about a pound of oil for each, and they 
are niasted o^ er a fire until the oil dis:i])]»ears The 
w'orknn'U are ('mplo\’e(l b\ tlu' month, so that it is 

difficult 1,0 state the e\p('ns(> h’ach brick coos through 
th(' hands of tlu’ta' arti.sU; om* cuK it s{{nate with 

an a<lz(’, hi> wadies is fi\ <• ru]i''e-, a second smooth'-’ 
th(' surface uitli a cIiim'I and nceixe.- si\ lupees a 
month; the thud car\'es tin’ figures, and is allowed 
.‘■even or eicht rupees wiif-ies’. 

3(1. lh’ick-la\ efs an* about twice as numcrou.s ns 
jirofessional briek-mak(‘is, and tioni beiufi: often uin'in- 
ploN’ed mak(‘ but pool WaKC'-, for Iln'V i’ecei\(' fi\e oi 
.six rupees a nHUith, when they work. Nc'ither their 

wall.", nor aiches are neat, and their princiiial merit 
is in the apjilicaf ion of plaster, either a.s a coatinK 
ior walls to form a roof or floor, or as a cement to 
ri'tam tin' car\ ed tiles w’lth which Ihe walls are mcrus- 
ted. Th(' mo.st a]ii>rovc:d compo.sition used in this 
district is as follows; 

5 part.s of slalo'd lime m i»asl(‘, ikoh-('h un) 

10 part.s of ] founded brick.s. 

11 ])art of lo'iiimreek flour. iT i tfiinn lla) . 

{ iiart of th.’iekun floui, {Pha.'x'ol ks M(I,v) 

I part of treacle, (hftlra) 

parts of Wider, ihest* are to be iiiLXed w'lth a trowel, 
and apiilied immedaif ely. 

37. Tliere are se\(’ral cutters of stones, or masons, 
in the employment of Hoidvonath ('haudliun, w'hom 1 
have .several times nn'iitioned :i.s tin* eluef (’ne(»uni[?er of 
the arts in tin' disli-ict ; but all llie.^e frinh'siin'ii ha\e 
been broindit from a distariee, and ('veii from Benares, 
and of course have liinh waives. ( )n(' niiin in Dinajinir 
livc.s by forminp w’cnphts of stone. 

38 About 80 families h\e by collecting: .shells, and 
burninj: tln'in lor bun’. I had no oppoit unity of jixa'i'- 
tainiiip the kinds of .shells; for the T’cnple have a pecu- 
liar avtU’sion to collecting tin’ objects ol natural liistory, 
jwohably looking on tin’ study as idh’ or absunl. jmkI 
the (‘ni])loynn‘nt as ridiculous 'Idn' shells Jiie collect- 
(’d in marsln’s and n\'(‘is durina the dr\ sc'ason. and 
if anv considerable qujinlity is wanted, such as for 
buildinK n house, advanci’s must be m:id(’ in due time; 
for in common the peoph' gather no more, than serves 
the usual demand for chewing ynth b(’tel, for dyeilip; 
and tanning, and for while-wa.shing a few place of 
religiou.s worship. lOuropcans in general procure stone 
lime from Silhet; but the landlords pr('f(’r the shell 
lime, as they can make the advances with little risk 
and trouble, and as they consider the lime better. I 
did not see the fumaco. The lime is sold in three states 
by those who make it; 1st, slaked lime in powder. 


III — contd. 

calleil simjily c}iu)i or gnuigrorfiun, selks usually at 
I Iiiiiijpuv foi’ Ihrei- luon.s. (90 >:i wt tlu’ s(‘er. or 290j lb.) 
I( r tii(‘ rupee. This is used for mortar, and i.s made of 
.shelU tliat are not. eleiiiied. 2d, holtchun, which is slaked 
limi’ mi\(’d with a crf iit dciil ol water, iin I i- that used 
for wiiite-w'ashmi:. and for making plaster. The shells 
for this are earelulK' cleam'd Ix'lore ihev ar(‘ burned. 
3d. Jj( i/(f Ol It i( n , I"' i(‘du(‘ed to a a ('r\’ W'lule liii(' 

]i;ist(‘, and j.s u.si’d for chew’ing the bettle. This is made 
of .SOUK’ peciili.’ir kiiid.s (d’ .‘^lii'lls \ery cart'fullv cleared. 

.‘»0 In llii.s di.''tnet the working of the jirccious 
liu’tiils l.s iit ii \eiv low' ebb With :ej,ard to skill. The 
:irti.'>t‘> :ir(‘ .suffieK'iit I v nuiiu’i’oiis. iIh'K’ being b(’twa*en 
lour Ol H\e hundred liouse.s mlud)iled bv those who 
l()ll()W tlu.'^ Iradi' d’hey are lemarkably iioor, and 
l;ii\(> no c.apilid, ( xei'pl a fi'W wretched l.ools. w’hicli they 
can\ to lh(‘ p(’i.'Oii’.'^ hou";e. who vvaiitN au\’ thing made, 
and who fuinelu"' the iiiatc’iiaE d’lu'ir chiiracter for 
di'-'lioiic'-i \ I' -iicli. Ilwil a person mils, iilway.'. Avateh 
(o pn‘\('iil them adulti’iiiting the bullion, afti'r having 
.'-(’creli’d ;i juivl. In the account of the ormimc'nts that 
air U-e<l bA' lie jtroi'le. aviM b(' serli th(’ aiticlc''- Avhicll 
t hcM' trad('’-MH'U make All p(’i,>on,s howevi’i* who wish 
to be tliou'jhi behioii il )lr. biine thru- oiuaiiK’iiK iioiu 
Mursliedabad or Calcutta Avlum Ihev can procure a 
tiustA Irieiid at IIk’-'c ciIk’,'. to Mijierinl f'liderit the 

in.ikiUL’ The eliarve for W'oi kmauslui », both of gi>ld 

and sihf'r. is from lli lo Mh of llu' mclal, so that 

win II tlu V AAork 111 gold, llicA' should have vasl. profit, 
or \ (‘r\' little v.lu’ii tlw'v work m sil\(’r: laul- thi’re is 

piobabK’ sonu’ .secrel m this which those who emjiloy 
llum do riot undiTslaud, for those who are sent to 
watch can oiih' iiid”,!’ whether any siher is absolutely 
taken awaA' in a metallu’ .stale Thi' natives seldom, 
if ever, iisr plat*' at llieir tabh's 

40 Amoiia Ihi' iiatiM’S of Dma.ipur thi' various pre- 
parations .and alloA's of er)]*per .an’ in great demand, 

a’ must haA e beni perceived m reading the lists of 
fuimturi’ an<l ornaments; Aet th(’ iiumbcT of copper- 

smiths’ does not c’xceed one-half of the goldsmiths, 
for most of llu' Avari' is imjiorted ready made, and 
.iili-U .aie rliK’tb' K’ijUiird to l.ec’p .1 m I’l'pair, Avlirreas 
no one can trust to tlie iiurify of the gold or silver 

orn.’imelit 'i ihal could la- purchased , and il is only 
p(’oi)le of fa'liiim, Avho occ’asionally go to capital tow’n.'^, 
Ihal c.’in pKu’ure gold oniaiiu’nls horn Ihema’ In 
th(‘ ba.se iiu'lals there is les.s danger 'J'he imperh‘ction 
of the AA'orkiiK’ii presented me from taking an account 
of the manm r. in which tlu’ idloys of copper are formed; 
a. mo.st interesting .subji’ct. tf' W'hich I shall pay the 

most mmuti' atbaition on tlu' lii.si f:i\oiable oppoitimi- 
tA" 7’he copper-smiths work in cnp))er, l.)ra.ss, bell-metal, 
lead and tin; but there is a sei>arale set of artist.s, who 
ANork 111 these Iavo hast alone. The cojijX’r-smiths 
almost, ahvays furnish tlie nu’tals. and keep shop.s, w'here 
they retail their goods, and they ahso retail them in 
open market.s, The.y therefore reniiiro a cajutal; from 
50 to 1(X) riijioes, howi'ver, are sufficient, as they imrchasc 
the inelaJ.s in .small (plant ities at a time, from ihe 
merchants Avho import them. In some parts *of the 
country all the vo.sseks are cast, in others they are all 
h.amiiK’n'd. Tlif're are many jaTsons, Avho retail lli(’ 
goods imi»ort(‘d cluefh' from KaiigtoA'a, (Cutw'.a, It) 
and Mursliedabad. wdio are mere shop-keepers, and 
kiioAv nothing of the art. A copper-smith can clear 
between four and five rujiee.s a month Wrought 
brass cost.'^ from R 1-S to R. 1-14 the seer, 
according to f he fashion, ff'hat which is (‘asl is cheapi’.st. 
Wrought bell-rnetal cn.st.s from 2-4 to Rs. 3. Wrought 
<-opper costs from 2-12 to R.s 3; I!h' .sia'r i.s of 80 sa. 
Avt. Jb. 2 avoirdupois. 

41. In this di.striet about 120 families of thatera are 
employed in making tin bracelets, which are w’orn by 
Mahommedaii w'omen of all ranks. They are nearly as 
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in cirnimstancps as the copper-sniiths, and require 
Jc’Sf-! cripital, as lliry need no more metal at once, than 
\m 11 Mihlce from one inarkct-day to anotlyT. Petty 
Iradfis oflon i)iirch:isr llicir j»oods, and reiail them at 
markets. 

42. One man from Puromya makes hooka Irnttoma 
(jf a mixture of meluK calk'd biflri. I was very de- 
sirous of learning t)j(' art, hecaiise the alloy is xiid to 
consist of iron .and lead, and is unknown to European 
cheiinsts; hut tlu' man declined Kivinp me any infor- 
mation on tlie subiect. 

43. RlacksmitliH {konon) occu]iy hetwc'en six and 
seven liundred houses, and arc' about m .similar eirciirn.s- 
tance.s i^ith the co]ipcu‘-!^P'il hs. When not otluTwise 
enframed, tliey ])re]iare with iron of their own. and re- 
tail at markets, lla* common implements of atjri(*ultur.- 
such as the ploii^ihshare, sickle, bill, hoe (/ror/u/), hat- 
chet (A/nv/Z), Ic/ionia, and vviaaliiiK iron. 'I’hey also 
jircfiare in the same nianm’r some hoiisr'hold furniture, 
sucJi as ladles', polhofik.s, kitchen knive'^, and lamps, 
both slandinp. and han^jinp, and some coarse cutlerj'. 
such as knives, scissons. and beetle-nut-cutti'rs; when 
ordered by the baibc'r. they make his razors and nail- 
cuttres; the fornu'r is an instrumont verv lerntic to 
the ]iatient. 'Flu' European cutlery has made littl(‘ way 
into this district 'The blacksmith C4in also prepare an 
instrument called knjollolo, which is ])laced over the 
h.mi» for colleclina th(' .-rm ke ust'd as a ]‘aint, h<‘ also 
makes locks and p.adlocks, ]) 0 .\s'(*s.sed of everc imagin- 
able defect, and can make .aicli tool-, .as the carpenters 
use. A few traclesimm at (lhoiap:hat, chiefly the remain« 
of a nuiiilx'r who were formeily at licit place, can uiake 
arms, such as malchlocks -^words and s]k ars. but most 
of tti(' arms now in the district are import'd. 7'he 
black-smith.s also make' nails and clamps for boat-build- 
(Ts; but the ipianlity rc'Ciuired beinji .small, and the 
(h'liiand irrejjiular no such thinj!; as a nail can be procured 
leady made. If one i.s waiitecl, it must be commission-' 
cd 'I’lie hoes made near NawabR.anj an' reckoned 
pood, and the mamilacture emjiloy.s sevc'ral people,' 
that receive a<l\anc(‘s from tradi'rs, who .semi tlu' hoes, 
to neiplibourinp markets The preali'sl labour, how-! 


ever, which tlir black-smiths of this district undertake, 
l^ to make boilers for those who prepare the extract 
of .s'upar-caiie, or for the rnaniifactun-r.s of .supar: an 
e.stiniale of one of these latter boilers of the sm.alle.st 
kiml weiphiiip .six niaunds of fK) sa. wt. the lb. 

3f)9i will pi\(' .some idea of the slate of the art. The 
supai-maniifactun'r furmshe.s 12 maiind.s of Rirbhum iron, 
OTK' hiilf of which is con.sumed m working This cof?ts 
from 36 to 39 rupees, aceordmp to th(' nite of the 
markf‘1 .Six men working constantly (*an make a boiler 
of this size in a nionlli, and n'Ceive 24 rupees or four 
rupee-^ a month each tint sucli expedition is not 
usual; tlu'V more eommouly require (wo months, and 
work only a jiart of eacli day at (hi.s hi'avy labour. 

"J’lie n’liiainder is (‘iiqiloyi'd at small .jobs for tlieir iisaial 
cu.stoiiieis. or in makmp .some oi the .small articles 

winch an' sold at markets; thus 269* lb. of iron, vi'ry 
rud(‘ly wrought, cost from GO to 63 ruiiees, of wluch 
Mils aie the pnet' ol labour. 

In tins <hslricl one black-smith c.'iTincd. work by liun- 
self, h(' mii-t havf' a man to t>low the ladlow'.s, and he 
has usually an as-.islaiit to work with a larpe liainmer; 

the man wlio ni;i napes llio force j)-. and .small hiiinmer 

is the edin'f. M’lu' pro]>oiji()n of their iiay is eipht 
annas for the forcei».s. fi\(‘ amia.s for llie larpt' hammer, 
and three' annas for Hk' fie'lleiws, Tlie two foriueM’ sit 
on their he'els. and e-aimot be said to display preat 
ae‘li\ilA'; but (he cn'ature whei manaces the' be'lleiws 
ma.v be* e-emsielered as tlie' e]uinlessenc{' of indolence. 
The be'llows. exe'e'])t in liemp teiei hmall, are not baelly 
cemlriveel, aiiel are' maele semu'whit like teio e'euumon 
])uir of kilche'ii'be'llows, .piiiu'd by the iTii.zzlcs, and far 
.s('])arated at the other e'xlre'inilv, M'lu'se' be'llows are 
])laeeel \ e'l l leaillv, and on the' back beiaiel eif e'afh i> a 
liiilton, which the weirknien takes l>e'lvceii his teie'S, and 
l.Mnp <}Uie( Iv elown ejii his back, me)\e's the' boards back- 
wanls anel feu'wanis with his feet. 

44 In Dina.iiHiv anel Maldeh are* ti\e or .=i\ men, 
whei may Ix' ealle'd cutlers. Tlu'y ch'un .'irms, e'.s])ecially 
sword.s, ami two or three of the'm ha\(' wheels for 
sharjicmnp knives and razors. 



CENSUS TRACTS, VILLAGE SAMPLE POPULATION AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS 

Prepanitory to the sortiiija; and tabulation (d census inlonnation, rural and urban areas 
of a district were f>nnip('d into (Vnisus Tracts on the basis of instructions issued by the 
Keft'istrar General of India. These tracts had to have tJu' a])j)roval of the Ilefjistrar General 
of India befoi'e sortiiif? and tabulation bej^an. A list of rural and urban tracts of AVest 
Dinajpur groui)inf*’ rural tbanas and urban arc'as is gi\en below. In tin' body of the sta- 
tistics Hay are referred to by their code number. 

illlUAli 

It — 80 Bansiliari 
Knsbniandi 
Kaliaganj 

It — 8 () Ib'intabad 

Itaigaiij (('xcluding town) 

Jtabar 

URBAN 

Hiii 

Balurgbat 
Raiganj 


A ‘ A'illage ’ in the book is identical with a cadastrally surveyed ‘ inauza ’ bearing a 
jurisdiction list number. 

Tn several tables the term ‘ Sampbi Population ’ has been used. This sample was 

> 

drawn according to the following instruction of the Registrar General of India. Enume- 
ration was done on pads of 100 slips each, a slip containing the record of an individual: — 

“ Break each i)ad and stack the slips of the pad; and ‘ cut ’ the stack as in a card 
game. Place the lower portion above the upi)er portion and then deal the slips into the 
pigeon holes. You should deal the slips into pigeon holes in the order of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
S, 6, 7, 8 and 9 successively. All the time, you should watch the slips of ‘ Displaced 
Persons.’ If you come across any slip of a Displaced Person deal it in the pigeon hole 
of ‘ Displaced Persons. ’ ’ ’ 
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R— 83 Dili ((-.xcluding town) 

Baluigbat ((‘xcluding town) 
Kumargan.j 

R — 84 Tapan 

Gangaramjmr 



CENSUS TRACTS, VILLAGE SAMPLE POPULATION AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS— concW. 


llciifc ii will 1)t‘ sfcii tliJit lli(‘ s:nri])lc is not a samplo oT llic total pojmlation but of the 
lallci- (*xcludiii<>‘ the ‘ Displaced l’o))ula1iou.’ 

Tli(‘ elieek faelors for the saiiii>le population are: — 
lOOO S (} Knral T()1al=r)7,(;r)7,()()0/r)2(),()4(J- l()‘).r>() 
lOOOS/d Crban Tolal-^ 2,1 (51, (100/ 10,100=1 DJ.bd 
1000 S/(J District Tot a l=f)0,HlS,()00/r)4r),24r). -100.71 
A ‘Displaced Person’ was detim'd by the Rej^istrar (Jeiieral of India, as follows: — 

*■ ‘ Dis)>laced T’erson ’ means any ])erson who has entered India having left or 

being coni])elled to leave his or her home in Western Pakistan on or after the 1st March 
lt)47 or his li(“r home in Mastern Pakistan on or after tin* Ibth ()ctobe7‘, 104() on account 
of civil disturbances or tin* fear of such disturbances or on account of the setting up of 
tin' two dominions of India and Pakistan.” 

TIk“ i)opulalion is di\ided into two broad livelihood categories, ri,T., the Agricultural 
Classes and the Non-Agricultural Classes. Mach category is divided into four (Uasses as 
below : — 

Agricultural Classes — 

I — Cultivatoi's of land wludly or mainly owned and their dependants 

II — Cultivators of land wholly or niaiidy unowm'd and tlnnr dei)endants 

111 — Cultivating labourers and th(‘ir depimdants 

1\’ — Non-cultivating owners of land; Agricidtural rent rec(“ivers and their dependants 
Non - Agri cult u I'a 1 ( ‘lasses — 

Persons (including de])endants) who derive their ])rincij)al means of livelihood from — 
V — Production other than cultiviition 
VI — (knnmei'iK* 

VMI — Transport 

Vill — ether services and miscellaneous sources 
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A— GENERAL POPULATION TABLES 
TABLE 1.1— AI— AREA, HOUSES AND POPULATION 



1 


(a) Area provided by Surveyor General, India, through Registrar General. India. The total of areas of subdivisions will differ from this figure, 
{b) Area derived from Jurisdiction Lists and confirmed by the Director of Land Records and Surveys, I\est Beuzal. 



TABLE 1.2— All— VARIATION IN POPULATION DURING FIFTY YEARS 


District 

Persons 

Variation 

Not 

variation 

190M951 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

WE8T DINAJPUR 
DI8TRICT 








1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1051 

m A ■r^'¥ f .1 

456,501 

509,557 

490,434 

623,977 

583,484 

720,573 

+ 53,056 
- 19.123 
+ 33,543 
+ 59,507 
+ 137,089 

+264,072 

238,651 

266,905 

254,850 

273,259 

305,403 

383,853 

+ 27,264 
-11,065 
+ 18,409 
+ 32,144 
+ 78,41)0 

217,850 

243,652 

235,584 

250,718 

278,081 

336,720 

+ 25,802 
- 8,068 
+ 15,134 
+ 27,363 
+ 68,639 


TABLE 1.3 — AIV— TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION WITH 


VARIATIONS SINCE 1901 

(Note— tm>ns are Municipalities unless otJurvme indicMed. Towns in the Census of 1951 have been classified 
as follows : Class 1—100,000 and over. Class 11— 50.000 to 100,000. Class 111— 20,000 to 50,000. 
Class 1V~ 10,000 to 20,000. Class V— 5,000 to 10,000. Class VI— Under 5,000.) 


District, Town and 
Class of Town 

1 

WE8T DINAJPUR 
PI8TRICT 

Balupghat 

* Class IV 


Net 


Persons 

Variation 

variation 

190M951 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1961 


18,121 


10,015 


8,106 


RalganJ 

Class IV 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


15,473 


8,768 


6,705 


*HII1 


Class V 


1901 

1011 

1021 

1031 

1941 

1951 



• * 



• • 





• • 



•• 


• • 

• >■ 



6,962 



4,392 


2,660 



6,346 

+ 1,394 


4,893 

+ 66 i 

3,463 

+893 


* Treated aa town for Cenaua purposes although neither a Municipality nor a Cantonment. 

2 



TABLE 1.4— AlII— TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION 



3 


11 Itahar . 235 80,953 44,069 36,885 234 42,487 35,678 184 21,502 18,977 42 15,328 12,524 



TABLE 1.4r-AIII— TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION— contd. 



4 




0 


11 Itahar 



TABLE 1.5— PERSONS PER OCCUPIED HOUSE, SEX AND LIVELIHOOD CLASS RATIOS 
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TABLE 1.6— APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS 


{Populations given below are provisional, being those reported immediately upon the 
conclusion of Census enumeration in 1951. For comparison udih finally prepared figures 


the final population of a thana is shown against its provisional population,) 



Subdivision and Thana 

Number 

of Name of Union 

Union 

Persons 

Males 

Foniales 

Final 
popula- 
tion of 
I'own in 
Thana 

Provi- 
sional 
popula- 
tion of 
Thana 

Final 
popula- 
tion of 
Thana 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Balurghat Subdivision 








HiU 

1 Binshira 

2 Dlialpara 

3 Hili 

HUi Town 

11,228 

14,048 

5,281 

5,840 

7,171 

2.830 

5,388 

0,877 

2,445 

8,3i6 

:: 

:: 


Total 

30,557 

15,847 

14,710 

8,346 

38,977 

38,787 

BaluTpbttt 

1 Bolla 

2 J al^har 

3 Boahiar 

4 Danjja 

T) llMliimapurj»aTij 

6 Oopalhat) 

7 Amritakhanda 

8 Cliirij?iHhj)ur 

9 Balurghat 

Balurghat Municipality 

«,130 

11.009 

8,408 

9,r>73 

11,117 

8,191 

8.070 

11,787 

8,509 

3,183 

5,800 

4,303 

5,077 

5,778 

-1,231 

4,427 

0.011 

4,397 

2,917 

5,203 

•1.105 

4,490 

5,339 

3.900 

4,249 

5,740 

4,172 

isjh'i 




Total 

83,460 

43,243 

40,217 

18,121 

99,985 

101,471 


Kumarganj 

1 

Safanagar 

. 

6,003 

3,137 

2,920 



. . 


2 

8am jia 


7,040 

4,088 

3,558 



. . 


3 

Jakhirpur 


8,612 

4,48] 

4,131 



. . 


4 

Ramkrisliuapur 


7,104 

3,082 

3,482 





5 

Bhaur 


5,184 

2,094 

2,490 



. . 


6 

Door 


5,783 

2,913 

2,870 



, . 


7 

Mahana 


7,288 

3,733 

3,555 



, , 


8 

Batun 


7,381 

3,813 

3,508 






Total 

. 

55,121 

28,541 

26,580 


65,121 

65,905 


Tapan 

1 

Ram para 


7,742 

3.953 

3,789 




2 

Ajraatpur 


0,1 14 

3,153 

2,901 




3 

11 ajratpur 


6,317 

3.218 

3,099 




4 

Harsura 


5,005 

2,807 

2.798 




5 

Dipkhanda 


5.708 

2.901 

2,807 




6 

Tayian Chandipur 


0,189 

3,159 

3,(i30 




7 

Hnm Chandrapur 


7,1-10 

3,681 

3,405 




8 

Giirail 


0,355 

3,228 

3,127 




9 

Autina 


4,311 

2,151 

2,100 

• • 



10 

Malancha 


6,026 

3.316 

3.310 




11 

Gofanagar 


6,1U 

3,098 

3.013 

.. 

•• 



Total 

. 

68,344 

34,725 

33.619 

68,344 

70,644 


Gangarampur 

1 

Sukdebpur 

. 

6,595 

3,440 

3,165 


. . 

. . 


2 

Belbari 


8,919 

4,746 

4,173 





3 

Nandanpur 


6,111 

3,160 

2,901 





4 

Damdama 


11,277 

6,226 

5,051 





5 

Jahangirpur 


5,594 

2,808 

2,786 





6 

Basuria 


6,277 

3,286 

?,991 





7 

Chaloon 


6,374 

2,737 

2,637 





8 

Uday 


6,997 

3,180 

2.817 

, . 




9 

Asokgram 

•• 

6,778 

2,904 

2,874 


•• 




Total 

. 

61,922 

32,477 

29.446 

• • 

61,922 

61,307 
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TABLE 1.6~APPR0XIMATE POPiULATION OF UNIONS— cone W. 


SubdivisioD und Thana 


1 

Raiganj Subdivision 
Bans] ban 


Kuslimandi 


Kaliaganj 


, Baiganj 


Itahar 


Hemtabad 







Final 

Provi- 

Number 





popula- 

sional 

UnL Name of Union 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

tion of 
Town in 

popula- 
tion of 






Thana 

Thana 

2 3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 Bairahata 


6,476 

2,764 

2,722 



2 Brojuballavpur 


6,393 

2,706 

2,628 



3 Illababad 


6,GG6 

2,932 

2,733 



4 iSibpur Banfiliibari 


G,G7fi 

3,707 

2,969 



5 Mahaban 


6.GH5 

2,992 

2,693 



fi T{agic'ha])ur 


0,028 

3,185 

2.843 

, , 


7 Sirni 


6,074 

2,892 

2,782 



8 TuiKlri 


6,007 

2,635 

2,472 



9 Ganguria 


6,505 

2,862 

2,713 


•• 

Total 


51,169 

26,614 

24,555 


51,169 

1 Akoha 


7,028 

3,726 

3,302 



2 Karaiiji 


7,702 

4,144 

3,618 



3 Udaipur 


7,644 

3.864 

3,090 



4 KuHlm 


6,888 

3,143 

2,746 



5 Do III 


0,282 

3,217 

3.006 



6 Borail 


0,fi78 

3.471 

3,207 



7 Kalikaniora 


0,708 

3 622 

3,180 



8 MaJigaon 


0,020 

3,448 

3,178 



Total 


54,516 

28,525 

25,991 


54,516 

1 Anniitapiir 


7,321 

3.889 

3.432 



2 Dliiiiilcail 


J 0,409 

6,019 

4,860 



3 Radhiknpnr 


8,209 

4,494 

3,776 



4 l{o(‘}iadanga 


8,304 

4,469 

3,846 



T) Aklianagar 


13,036 

7,600 

0,135 



G Mufltafaiiagar 


7,170 

3,708 

3,402 



7 Haniiia 


0,605 

3,388 

3,117 



8 Malgaoii 


0,886 

3,598 

3,287 



Total 


68,558 

36,715 

31,843 


68,558 

1 Bhatun 


0,737 

3,494 

3,243 



2 .TagadiHpiir 


0,302 

3,224 

3,078 



3 MaiiifMir 


6,147 

2,001 

2,486 



4 Bindole 


0,090 

3,306 

2,786 



5 *S|j«rj)ur 


0,003 

3,172 

2,891 



G Kara pur 


4 630 

2,344 

2,186 



7 Nitgrara 


6,123 

2,840 

2.677 



8 Bahim 


0,960 

3,747 

3,209 



9 Gtuiri 


0,001 

3,160 

2,901 



1 0 Karaalabari 


0,630 

3,603 

3,033 



11 Burn a 


8,929 

4,580 

4,319 



12 Birghahi 


7,120 

3,718 

3,402 



1 3 Haiganj 


0,677 

3,522 

3,066 



Raiganj M unici pality 



15,473 


Total 


82,471 

43,276 

39,195 

15,473 

98,149 

1 Sand 


9,711 

5,015 

4,696 



2 Durgapiir 


6,478 

2,812 

2,666 

, . 


3 Durlavpur 


6,032 

2,870 

2,766 



4 Patirajpur 


0,737 

3,443 

3,294 



/) Itahar 


0,103 

3,252 

2.851 

. , 


G Giilandar 


8,966 

4,062 

4,313 



7 Kapaaia 


8.320 

4,392 

3,928 

. , 


8 Saidpur 


0,096 

3,132 

2,964 

. , 


9 Gokama 


0,480 

3,287 

3,193 



10 Mamai 


6,291 

3,192 

3,099 



11 Joyhat 


6,630 

3,323 

3,307 

•• 

•• 

Total 

• 

76,443 

39,376 

37,067 

. . 

76,443 

1 Chain agar 


6,590 

2,977 

2,613 



2 Bislmupur 


0,829 

3,677 

3,162 

. , 

. , 

3 Naoda 


7,201 

3,819 

3,382 


, , 

4 Hemtabad 


7,391 

3,930 

3,461 


, , 

5 Bangalbari 


7,796 

4,232 

3,664 

•• 

• • 

Total 

• 

34^7 

18,035 

16,172 

« « 

34.S07 


Final ' 
popula- 
tion of 
Thana 


9 


51,276 


56,314 


67,366 


101,870 


80,953 


34,680 
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TABLE 1.7— AV— TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY WITH POPULATION 

BY LIVELIHOOD CLASSES 

(All Toicns are Municipalities unless otherwise indicated) 



2 


8 


•'Treated as town for Census purposes although neither a Municipality nor a Cantonment 



TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION 
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Kumaiganj . . . 110.8 65,905 28,913 26,992 46,033 + 21.4 +10.2 .505 415 11,481 10,691 8,813 8,764 

Tapan . . . 170.3 70,644 36,013 34,631 60,375 +17.0 + 21.1 415 355 16,676 16,609 12,120 11,638 

Gaogarampur . . 126.8 61,307 32,061 29,246 52,892 +15.9 + 9.6 483 416 16,248 15,975 6,231 5,984 



TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION— contd 
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TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OI LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION— confd 
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TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION— concld 
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TABLE 1.&— ECONOMIC TABLE I— LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES— contd 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd. 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contrf. 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE 11 — SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd. 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC /aBLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 

DIVISIONS, AND SUBDIVISIONS 
{Relates to Selfsupporting Persons Only) 
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Rural — 86 
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Urban — 34 
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not elsewhere, specified IJrhnn 
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•• 
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•• 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE Ill-V.MPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 


Division 1 — Mining and 
in^ 


Total 
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Independent workers 
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Rural — 84 
Urban — 34 


1.1— C o a 1 mining — i n e s pri- 
marily engaged in the extrac- 
tion of anthracite and of soft 
coals such as bituminous, 
Bub-bituminous and lignite 

Rural — 84 


1.3 — Metal mining except 
ore mining 

Urban — 34 


1.6 — Stone-quarrying, clay and 
sand pits — Extraction from 

the earth of stone, clay, sand 
and other materials used in 
building or manufacture of 
cement 

Urban — 34 
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Division 2 — Processing and Manu^ 
facture — Foodstuffs, Textiles 
Leather and Products thereof 
Rural — 83 
Rural — 84 
Rural — 85 
Rmal — 86 

Urban— 34 
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Rural — 83 
Rural — 86 
Rural— 86 

Urban— 34 

2.1— Grains and pulses 


Rural— S3 
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ducts 
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• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

• • 

. 

6 






6 


r Total 

2,m 

1,284 

55 

8 

1,290 

300 

1,143 

m 

< Rural 

1,661 

1,202 

30 

8 

844 

276 

787 

918 

Urban 

827 

82 

25 

•• 

446 

24 

356 

58 


613 

342 

9 

2 

302 

79 

302 

261 


169 

231 

5 

1 

43 

33 

121 

197 


576 

255 

14 

4 

.352 

78 

210 

173 


303 

374 

2 

1 

147 

86 

154 

287 


827 

82 

25 

•• 

446 

24 

356 

58 

( Total 

51 

138 

1 

2 

17 

32 

33 

104 

< Rural 

29 

138 

, , 

2 

4 

32 

25 

104 

L Urban 

22 

•• 

1 

•• 

13 


8 

•• 


2 

138 


2 


32 

2 

104 


6 



, , 

2 

, , 

4 



21 

• . 

• • 

. . 

2 

. . 

19 

. . 

. 

22 

• • 

1 

•• 

13 

•• 

8 

• • 

[Total 

767 

1,035 

14 

3 

672 

229 

181 

803 

/ Rural 

488 

979 

8 

3 

312 

210 

168 

766 

L Urban 

279 

56 

6 

•• 

260 

19 

13 

37 


269 

171 

3 


164 

44 

102 

127 


32 

226 

4 

, , 

5 

83 

23 

193 


46 

224 

1 

2 

22 

56 

23 

166 


151 

358 

. . 

1 

131 

• 77 

20 

280 


279 

66 

6 

• • 

260 

19 

13 

37 

[Total 

135 

22 


1 

22 

1 

113 

20 

/ Rural 

90 

21 


1 

10 

1 

80 

19 

[Urban 

45 

1 



12 

• • 

33 

1 


42 

13 

• • 


4 


38 

13 


17 


• • 

, . 

8 

• s 

14 

• • 


15 

4 

• • 

1 

1 

• m 

14 

3 


16 

4 

• m 

• • 

2 

1 

14 

8 


46 

1 

• a 

. • 

12 

• « 

88 

1 


3(1 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC /ABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKEfflS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


Division and Subdivisiou of Induatrios 1'oial 

and SorviiiGH ami 'JVaci r- ^ ^ 

Males Females 

1 2 3 




fTotal 

2 


2.3 — Sugar Industries 


< R ural 





L Urban 

2 


Urhac — 34 


. 

2 




r Tot al 

14 

11 

2.4 -Beverages 

, 

■< Rural 

9 




1 Urban 

5 

11 

Rural— 83 



2 


Ror/;l — 84 



] 


Rural — 85 


. 

6 


Urban — 34 

• 

. 

5 

IJ 



r Total 

501 

19 

2.5 — Tobuc.oo 


•< Rural 

2S8 

11 



LiTrban 

213 

8 

Rural — 83 



192 

8 

Rural - S4 


. . • 

35 

1 

Rural — S5 



60 

1 

Rural — 86 


. . • 

11 

1 

Urban — 34 



213 

S 



r Total 

112 

4 

2.6 — ^Cotton textiles 

, 

< Rura 

90 

4 



Urban 

22 


Rural — 83 



20 

1 

Rural’ — 84 


. . • 

7 


Rural — 86 


. 

22 

*2 

Rural — 86 


. . • 

41 

1 

Urban — 34 


. 

22 

• • 



r Total 

300 

23 

2.7 — Wearing apparel 


(except < Rural 

146 

17 

footwear) and made-up 

textile ^Urhaii 

154 

6 

Rural — 8.3 



64 

11 

Rural — 84 


• • • 

27 

2 

Rural — 85 



37 

2 

Rural — 86 



28 

2 

Urban — 34 


. 

154 

6 



f 'J’otal 

357 

28 

2.8— Textile Industries 

otherwise ■< Rural 

328 

28 

unolassided 


Urban 

29 


Rural — 83 



18 


Rural — 84 

, 

• • • 

9 

*i 

Rural — 86 

. 


301 

20 

Rural — 86 

. 

. . . 


7 

Urban — 34 

• 

. 

20 

• • 



r Total 

240 

4 

2.9 — Leather, leather 

products Rural 

193 

4 

and footwear 


l,Urban 

56 


Rural — 83 



24 


Rural — 84 



41 

i 

Rural — 86 



93 

2 

Rural — 86 

. 

• . • 

35 

1 

Urban — 34 

. 

• • • 

56 

• • 


Porwnis following the occupation as 

I ^ — - — ^ 

Employers Employees Independent workers 

- -A - 

' .. . r: T' ' .. . — » 


Mal«5H 

Females 

Males 

l^’cmales 

Males 

1 

Females 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 





o 

. . 






. . 

•• 




2 

. . 

i 


10 

5 

3 

6 

1 


6 


2 

, . 



4 

5 

\ 

6 



1 


1 





, . 

1 


i 


f> 

. . 

. . 

[ ] 

•• 


4 

6 

1 

6 

21 


231 

1 

199 

18 

7 


179 

1 

102 

10 

14 


102 


37 

8 

2 


132 

1 

58 

7 



26 

. , 

9 

1 

4 


16 

, , 

30 

1 

1 


5 

. . 

5 

1 

14 


102 

•• 

97 

S 

8 

1 

26 

1 

78 

2 

7 

1 

23 

1 

60 

2 

1 

•• 

3 

•• 

18 


4 

, , 

, , 

.. 

16 

1 

. . 


. , 


7 


2 

i 

19 


1 

i 

1 

. . 

4 

1 

36 


1 

•• 

3 

•• 

18 

• • 

6 

1 

34 

5 

260 

17 

4 

i 

14 

6 

128 

11 

2 


20 

•• 

132 

6 

, . 


1 

2 

63 

9 

1 

i 

5 

, , 

21 

1 

3 


6 

2 

28 


. • 


2 

1 

26 

i 

2 


20 


132 

6 

2 


301 

26 

64 

2 

2 


272 

26 

64 

2 

•• 


29 


• . 




10 


8 


• • 


4 


6 

i 

2 


258 

20 

41 


• • 


. . 

6 

. , 

i 

• • 


29 


. . 

• , 

o 


27 


220 

4 

1 


24 


168 

4 

1 


3 


62 


. . 


. . 


24 


. . 


. • 


41 

i 

1 


23 


60 

2 

• • 


1 


34 

1 

1 


3 


62 



31 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III-^EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDJSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 

Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Hubdi vision of InduBtriea 
and Services and Tract 


Total 


Employers 


Employees Independent workers 




Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

f 

'Total 

453 

9 

12 

1 

95 

2 

348 

6 

Dnnshon 3 — Procesninq and Manu- < 

Rural 

324 

9 

8 

1 

01 

2 

255 

G 

Jaciure-— M cXoIh, Chemicals and \ 
Products thrrcojf 

Urban 

131 


4 


34 


93 

• • 

Rural — 83 


109 

5 


1 

8 

2 

101 

2 

Rural — S4 


r>3 

2 



11 

, , 

42 

2 

Rural — 85 


95 


2 


33 


60 

. . 

Rural — 86 


67 

2 

6 

. . 

9 

. . 

52 

2 

Ihluin — 34 


131 

•• 

4 

•• 

34 

•• 

93 

•• 

3.0 — Manufacture of luctJiI pro- J 
duclH, otlicrwiso uiu'lassilicd j 

^ 3’otal 

Kiiral 
^ Urban 

311 

252 

59 

8 

S 

7 

7 

1 

1 

29 

22 

7 

2 

2 

275 

223 

52 

5 

5 

R Ural —83 


89 

4 


1 

4 

2 

85 

1 

Rural — SI 


37 

2 

. , 

. , 

1 

. . 

36 

2 

Rural — 85 


69 

. . 

1 

, , 

11 

. . 

57 

. . 

Rural — S6 


57 

2 

6 


6 


45 

2 

Urban — 3 1 


59 

•• 

•• 

•• 

7 

•• 

52 

•• 


p Total 

33 

1 



13 


20 

1 

3.1 — Iron and Steel (Basic Manu- - 

( Jtural 

15 

1 

, , 

. . 

10 

. . 

5 

1 

faetiire)— Mimufaoture of iron 

tUrbaii 

18 

. . 

. . 


3 


15 

• • 


and steel, including all procijsses 
such as smelting and rctining ; 
rolling and drawing ; and alloy- 
ing and the manufacture of 
castings, forgings and other 
basic forms of hirrous metals 


refining, rolling, ilrawing and 
alloying and tlio manufacture 
of castings, forgings and other 
basic forms of non-lcrrous 
metals 

Kiiral — S3 

Rural — 85 

Urban — 34 


f'l’otal 
< Rural 
Urban 


3.3 — ^'J’ransport Equipment 

Rural- *83 
Rural — 84 
Rural — 86 

Urban — 34 


r Total 

3.5 — Machinery (other than elec- < Rural 
trical ma(jhinery) including LUrhan 
Engineering Workshops — En- 

gineering workshops engaged 
in producing machine and 
equipment parts 
Rural — 83 
Rural — 84 

Rural — 86 . • 

Urban — 34 • • 


Rural — 83 




2 

1 


, , 

, , 

, . 

2 

1 

Rural — 84 



, 

10 

, , 

. , 

. . 

8 

. . 

2 

> . 

Rural — 86 



. 

3 

. . 

• • 

. . 

2 

. . 

1 

•• 

Urban — 34 . 



• 

18 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3 

•• 

15 

•• 



pTotal 


40 


.. 

.. 

25 


15 

. . 

3,2 — Non-Ferrous M totals 

(Basic ■ 

< Rural 

, 

26 

. . 

. • 

. . 

21 

. . 

5 

• • 

Manufacture) — Smelting 

and 

Urban 


14 


•• 

•• 

4 


10 

• • 


3 
23 

14 

53 

JH 

35 

12 

5 

1 

35 

4 
3 
1 


4 

’4 


1 

20 

4 

20 

4 

16 

3 

1 

16 

2 

2 


2 

3 

10 

29 

14 

15 

9 

4 

1 

15 

2 

1 

1 


32 



TABLE 1. 11— ECONOMIC TABLE 111— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


Divifiloii find Siilxlivisioii of ImUistnrs 
Hfl<l StTVKHiH Jliul 'J'raci 


3’otal 


Persons followinc' the occupation ns 

^ ^ —A _ _ 

l<’ni|)lovcrK Kniploycc.s Indcjicndi'nt workiTs 

—A ^A^ JL 




f 

Male.s 

I'VniaIj's 

Mak*s 1‘ciuak‘s 

f ^ 

Mak'N Fonial(;s 

/ — 

Males 



Fcinalos 

1 



•1 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

0 


( doUd 


.5 





5 


3.() — HrtHir liiiliiMtrial ( 'iKMMicals, 

Rural 


5 





5 


Fortiliners and iViwcr Alcohol 

Urban 









Rural — 8B 



5 





5 



f Tefal 


1 



1 




3.7 -Mod leal and IMiarmacoutu-al 

^ Kur,d 









IVeparaiioiiM 

(Uiban 


1 



i 




lirban — 3 1 



1 



1 





f 'I'olal 


s 


1 





3.K — iManutactaitr (d clu'mind ])rM 

< Kuial 


Ti 


1 

:* 


•j 


ducts otbt‘rwj8(^ uiu lasHilicMl 

t Ui ban 


3 



3 




Dural— S3 



> 





■> 


Kuril — sri 



3 


1 

• 




Urban— 31 



3 



3 


. . 



( 'I'lilal 


:iJ7a 

no 

Ui { 

i:ui'i 

67 

IMi 

•J43 

f)n'hsion 4 — Piof'C'ifyniff nmf Mann 

/final 


•\/i Vi 


is 

mil 

67 

1A'20 

23J 

fnctn.ru — A'o/ r/.s<’M»//< re 

[Ihhan 


r»l/i 

// 

/! 

SI 


m 

11 

fivtf 










Rural -S3 



s:»s 

‘fO 

7 

330 

11 

521 

85 

Rural — S-4 



0:!7 

s.> 

3 

3J7 

13 

277 

72 

Rund- Sr» 



S3t* 

'>5 

1 

516 

32 

316 

23 

Rural — SB 



33S 

(iff 

1 3 

2S 

5 

306 

52 

Lb'ban— 31 



5 Hi 

11 

12 

sl 


423 

11 


( 'r<»tid 


ISO 


s 

SI 


3SS 


4.0— Manuractiirin^ Industrie.". 

< Kuial 


311 

•) 

6 

61 

.> 

274 


otlierwiNu unclaHSiijod 

t Uiban 


130 


.» 

23 


114 


Rural — S3 



153 


> 

50 


02 


Rural — Si 



15 





45 


Rural — 85 



55 

i 

1 

i 

i 

53 


Rural — SO 



SS 

1 

3 

1 

1 

84 


Urban — 34 



130 


•» 

23 


114 



("Total 


1 



1 




4.1 — Products of pctroleuin and 

-J Rural 


1 



1 



. . 

coal 

L Urban 









Rural — 80 



1 



1 


•• 

•• 


f Total 


1,155 

101 


l/)22 

56 

133 

45 

4.2 — Bricks, tiles and other struc- 

4 Rural 


1,120 

03 


000 

56 

130 

37 

tural clay products — Structural 

t^Urban 


26 

s 


23 

. . 

3 

S 

clay products sucli as bricks, tiles 

f 









etc. 










Rural — S3 



242 

41 


211 

13 

1 

28 

Rural — 84 



202 

13 


260 

13 

32 

. . 

Rural — 85 

. 


577 

36 


49S 

30 

70 

6 

Rural — 86 



18 

3 




18 

3 

Urban— 34 

. 


26 

s 


23 

•• 

3 

8 


r Total 


1 




, , 

1 

, , 

4.3 — Cement — Cement pipes and 

< Rural 


1 


. . 



1 


other cement products — Manu- 

L Urban 


. , 




. . 

. • 

• • 

facture of cement, cement pipes 










and cement concrete products 










Rural— 33 

, 

, 

1 


• • • • 

. . 

. . 

1 

. . 


33 


5 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III^EMPLOYEHS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— co/ild. 


iVrsoiiR followiii" tlir ()(’<’ii])at um ms 


DiviHKm firiH Subflivisiim ol IiuluMlricK 

ii.iifl Mini 'IVmi'I 


'rotal 

A - - ^ 

f — 

Fm 

filnvei’H 

A 

FmplovecK 



Tiah'pi 

nd'Mit worlvors 

A 



^ AlaU 

> 

a Females 

Males 

1' cm ales 

Males 

Fimales 

M.de. 

FeniaJes 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

7 

M 

0 


ri’nlid 

HSfi 

71 

3 

3 

4 

1 

27 S 

B1 

4.4 — iiiiiirral pio 

< Rlll.d 

l!tS 

BS 

3 

3 

1 

1 

211 

Bl 

ducts 

[Uiban 

37 

3 





37 

3 

JUiial-S;t 


100 

1 1 

•> 




107 

11 

lliiriil — SI 


on 

2S 

1 


4 


(lO 

2S 

Kiir.’il- Sfi 


14 

1 




1 

1 1 


Jtiiral- Sr» 


BO 

25 


3 


3 

BO 

1!I 

Url»an— .‘11 


37 

3 





37 

3 


r'loiMi 

•> 

3 



1 


1 

.1 

4.5 — Hid'lici jiukIucIs 

Ruial 


3 






3 

^ Urban 





1 


1 


Kiiial — SB 

‘ 


3 






3 

Urban— III 

• 

- 




1 


1 



f'lolll 

1,1 B!I 

133 

15 


121 

;» 

1,030 

131 

4.6 — W'caal aiul pMuba'is ^ 

Rllinl 

SvSO 

1 33 

S 


113 

• > 

7f»S 

131 

other tliau luruilurc an<l hxtiiics 

Urban 

2SO 


7 


11 


2B2 


llural- HIJ 


317 

44 



25 

1 

320 

13 

Itiiral — SI 


ISB 

41 

> 


•IB 


I3S 

1 1 

Kural— sr» 


100 

17 



17 


170 

17 

Hiiral- SB 


IBB 

2S 

1 


25 

i 

NO 

27 

» 

Urban — 114 

• 

1180 


7 


11 


2B2 

. . 


"I’otMl 

It 




37 


7 


4.7 — Furniture aiul lixiun*s 1 

Hund 

43 




37 


(> 


Manufacture ol hou.sdiold, | 

^Urban 

1 






) 


office, puliUc Iniildinj;, pro* 










fesHioiial and rcHtaurant furni- 










ture ; office and store fiKtures 










Bcroons, Hhades, etc., regard! hh 










of material used 










Rural — S4 


30 




37 




Rural — SB 


4 






1 

. . 

Urban — 34 


1 






1 


f 

Total 

38 


4 


20 


<> 


4.9 — ^Printing and Allied InduH 
triea 1 

Rural 

7 


1 


B 




Urban 

31 


3 


23 


5 


Rural — 83 

. 

B 


1 


5 




Rural — SB 


1 




1 




Urban — 34 


31 


3 


23 




f 

Total 

Uoao 

1S2 

a 

/ 

731; 

104 

302 

77 

Division 5 — Consiruciion and Uti- 

liural 

U21 

147 

1 

1 

678 

73 

243 

73 

litiee L 

1 1 rhan 

m 

3r> 

1 

t • 

78 

31 

57 

4 

Rural — 83 


80 

12 



30 

11 

50 

1 

Rural — 84 


3B0 

9 



280 

0 

80 


Rural — 85 


253 

22 


i 

243 

15 

10 

0 

Rural — 80 


222 

104 

i 


110 

38 

106 

00 

Urban — 34 

, 

130 

36 

1 


78 

31 

57 

4 


34 



1 11— ECONOMIC /able III— EMPLOYEBS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— conW. 


Porsous lnllowiii<]; tin* nmiptiliou an 


Division an^l Sulidivision n| Irulnslrirs 

3 

5»tal 

^ 

FniployerH Fan ploy i*i m 

A. A 


Indepen 

lent workers 

nn<l Sor\ K'os and 'I'ract 

Mak\s 

Females 

Mah's Feniales Males l'\;inaleH 

Mji.lea 

Femalos 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 0 

7 

8 

9 

f T(.t,al 

301) 

ih; 

1 332 

11 

37 

M 

5.0 — ronstnifition and inairitr- ^ Rural 

351 

05 

I 322 

11 

32 

53 

nancii ol’ works — otliorwim* lui- ( Drlain 

15 

1 

10 


5 

1 

chiHsilied 







Rural— S:i 

17 


5 


12 


Rural- SI 

204 


241 


20 


Rural — Sr> 

73 

5 

1 73 

1 



Rural — SB 


!10 


37 


53 

llrbau — 3'1 

15 

1 

10 


5 

1 

f 'rotal 

• 223 

IS 

2 07 

s 

121 

10 

5.1 — (^>nstruct i<‘u and iu.iiii1(‘ -J Rural 

l(i2 

13 

1 77 

5 

S! 

K 

nanco - Ruildin^s (^Urlmu 

til 

5 

1 20 

3 

40 

2 

Rural - s:{ 

20 

<; 

s 

5 

12 

i 

Rural — SI 

21; 


1 


25 

, , 

Rural — sr> 

03 

1 

53 


10 

1 

Rural — S(1 

53 

r> 

1 15 


37 

0 

Urban— :U 

01 

5 

1 .. 20 

3 

10 

2 

r Total 

303 

10 

213 

12 

120 

7 

5.2— (Vuislrurtion and nuuiilo- Rural 

• 351; 

P3 

231; 

12 

120 

7 

nauci* — J^oads, l*iidg<‘s aud [ Urban 

• 7 


7 


, , 

• • 

tdhvr 'rrauHport \\ Orks 







Rural— sn 

35 


1 2 


23 

.. 

Rural — SI 

48 

i 

10 

1 

20 

. , 

Rural — S5 

lOS 

11 

los 

11 


. . 

Rural — S(i 

105 

7 

!>7 


OS 

7 

Urban— ;n 

7 


7 




TTidal 

1 


1 




5 , 3 — (Vmstruction and uiaiutv- < Rural 

1 


1 




iiaiv<* — Tok'^rajib aiul Tvk’ (^Uibaii 





. , 


J)llOUO LlllfH 







Rural — 85 

1 


1 


•• 

•• 

pl'otal 

12 


10 


o 


5 . 4 — Construction and main- ^ Rural 

7 


7 



. . 

tcnancc operations —TrriL'»it ion [ Urban 

5 


2 , 


>1 


and otia'r a;Tricultural works 







Rural— 83 

7 


. . 7 



•• 

Urban — 34 

5 


3 

. • 

- 


r 3’otal 

1 


1 




5 . 6 — Works and Services— Elec- -} Rinal 






. . 

trie Power aud Gas supidy Urban 

i 


! ! . . 1 




Urban — 34 

1 

. . 

1 


•• 

•• 

pTotal 

1 


1 



.. 

5,6 Works ami Sorvicoa — ^Domca- < Rural 

1 


1 

, , 

. , 

. 

* tie and Industrial water supply (^Urban 


•* 





Rural — 85 

1 


1 

, , 

. , 

. • 


35 



TABLE l.n— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


Division nnd Siihdivinion ol' Industrirs 
find Services and 'JVact 


Total 



Persons following the occupation as 

A 

Employers Employtys Tndep 


Independent wffrkers 


1 


Mfiles 

2 

Feinah^s 

3 

Males 

4 

Fi'inalcs 

5 

Mah^s 

0 

Females 

7 

Males 

8 

Females 

0 


f Total 

00 

4!) 


.. 

71 

43 

10 

0 

5.7— Sanitary Works and Services 

Rural 

43 

20 

. , 

. . 

34 

15 

0 

5 

— Including scavengers 

iVrUm 

47 

20 



37 

2S 

10 

1 

Rural — 83 


10 

0 



7 

0 

3 


Rural — 84 


*>•> 

8 



JO 

s 

0 


Rural — 85 


7 

5 



7 



5 

Rural— 80 


4 

1 



4 

i 



Urban— 34 


17 

20 



37 

2S 

JO 

J 



{ Total 


4i0 

:i7t 

77 


,2.V 

ajji 

397, 

1)} vision ti — Commerce 

Iturnl 


.Vi'J 

7/7 

Id 

(i7r» 

2/1 

/1..S717 

3‘J3 


[ Urban 


7S 

‘*'J7 

J 

um 

5 

L\:ii4 

72 

Rural- 83 


1,710 

120 

40 


13S 


1 ,535 

127 

lliiral ’84 

, 

S70 

00 

32 

4 

13s 

5 

700 

57 

Rural— 85 


1,(>8| 

20 

55 

>> 

133 

3 

800 

21 

Rural — 80 


050 

111 

14 

H 

200 

15 

070 

118 

Urban— 34 


3,001 

7s 

227 

1 

j,3(;o 

5 

2.314 

72 



rT(»tfil 

2,070 

02 

07 

0 

50! 1 

0 1,500 

77 

4 ».0— Retail trade otherwise un 

■< Rural 

1 ,250 

70 

38 

0 

203 

0 1,000 

01 

elassitied 

[Urban 

820 

10 

20 


300 

3 4!M 

13 

Rural— 83 


300 

13 

8 


2!1 

320 

13 

Rural — 84 


208 

31 

10 

3 

01 

3 227 

25 

Rural— 85 


335 

(i 

10 


37 

270 

0 

Rural — 80 


251 

20 

1 

3 

70 

3 171 

20 

Urban — 34 


820 

10 

20 


301 > 

3 l!ll 

13 



f 'Potal 

3,?»50 

327 

140 

s 

700 

18 

3,050 

301 

0,1 — Retail trade in fnedstufl's - 

< Rural 

*> 

271 

52 

8 

187 

17 

1 ,0‘(0 

240 

(including beverages and 
narcotics) 

[Urban 

U727 

50 

04 


573 

1 

J,(MiO 

55 

Rural — 83 


1,051 

111 

12 

1 

52 


087 

no 

Rural* — 84 


3(10 

31 

17 


28 

o 

:tl:i 

20 

Rural— 85 


430 

17 

10 

>1 

10 

3 

401 

I‘^ 

Rural— 80 


388 

112 

4 

5 

07 

12 

287 

tl5 

Urban — 34 

, 

1,727 

50 

04 


573 

1 

1,000 

55 



r Total 

102 

3 

5 

08 

no 

3 

0.2 — Retail trade in fuel (includ- 

< Rural 

74 


3 

8 

03 

o 

ing petrol) 

[ Urban , 

118 

1 

2 

00 

50 

1 

Rural — 83 . 


10 

1 



10 

1 

Rural — 84 


3 



• • • • 

2 

, , 

Rural— 85 


4 


2 

2 

■ • • 

. . 

Rural — 80 


57 

1 


! 0 ! 

51 

1 

Urban— 34 


118 

1 

2 

60 

60 

1 


36 



TABLE l.n— ECONOMIC /aBLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contJ. 


PorsoiiH followinc; thn oonnpiitiori as 


Division find Subdivision of Tiidustrios 
and Sorviocs and 'I'nu t 

Te>tal 

r~ 

Employers 


Employe 

f'S lmle'])e'ml<'nt 

workers 



Males 

Eomak's 

^ 

Males Eeinak's 

Male's 

Eemiides Melles 

1 

Komaloa 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 H 

ft 

f Total 

1,111 

10 

5S 

3 

2.5.5 

7ftS 

7 

C.Jl — Retail trade in textile and Itiiral 

.547 

5 

25 

2 

71 

4 IS 

1 

Jcatlior ^oods — Retail tnubi (in- t Urlwni 

.551 

4 

33 

I 

ISI 

350 

3 

eluding bawk(‘rM and slrta'l 
vunelors) in pifco goods, w(»o|, 
rottun, silk, bail', wearing apjia- 
lol, mado-u]) textile goods, skin, 
leather, furs, feiitluTs, ete. 

Rural — S3 

114 

3 

7 

1 

S 

ftft 

*> 

Rural — S4 

170 

1 

4 

1 

hi 

150 


Rural — 85 

150 


11 


7 

i3ft 


Rural— sr. 

l(t3 

2 



13 

50 


TTrban-31 

554 

4 

33 

1 

ISI 

350 

3 

f 'I’otal 

515 

•> 

51 


15S 

423 

2 

5.4 — AVholesale trade' in baulst.ulTs < Rural 

LM3 


17 


(i(i 

155 


— Wbedesale d<*alers in grains i Miban 



17 


OS 

2.57 

. , 

and pulse's ; Hwe'etnie'ats, sugar 
anel spiee's ; elairv products, 
eggs anel poultry, animals (oi 
iiM»d, foebler tor animals, otb(*i 
ioealstuirH, wliok'sak' eb*ak*rx m 
teibaevo, oi>iuin and gaii)a 

Rural — 83 

37 


7 


hi 

20 

.. 

Rural — SI 

Rural — 85 

hi 

7ti 

2 

1 


V 

75 


Rural — Sti 

120 


ft 


13 

58 


Uiban~34 

402 


17 


JtS 

257 


r Total 

227 

5 

2S 


40 

153 

5 

ti.5 — Wheilesale traeb' in ceunmo- < Rural 

117 

5 

12 


14 

ftl 

5 

diticH ot her than loiulsliifls [ Urban 

no 


15 


32 

52 


Rural — S3 

00 

1 

12 


11 

54 

1 

Rural — S4 

1 

1 




1 

1 

Rural— S5 


.{ 





3 

Rural— St» 

2t» 





25 


Urban — 31 

no 


15 


32 

52 


f 'rotal 

5ti 




41 

12 


t>.ti--Rt‘al Estate — Mouse and ^ Rural 

15 




1.5 


. . 

e'stato agents ami rent e<»lk'e- Urban 

41 




2ft 

12 


tors exc'e'pt agricultural la ml 

Rural — 83 

12 




12 



Rural— 84 

2 







Rural — S5 

i 




1 

.. 


Urban— 34 

41 




2ft 

12 


r Total 

1ft 



.. 

15 

4 


6.7 — luBuraneo — ^Inauraneo car- -< Rural 

3 


. . 

. . 

1 

2 


riora and all kinds eif insurance ^ Urban 

15 

. 

. . 


11 

2 

, , 

agents and other persons con- 
nected with insurance business 

Rural— 86 

2 


. . 

. . 


2 


Rural— 8U 

1 


•• 

• • 

.. 

• • 

tJrbin— 34 • 

15 




14 

• • - 

• • 


37 



TAHLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE IIl-\cM PLOVERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES ANJI SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


Porsoiis following; the ocoupation as 





r- 



K. 




DiviHioii and Siiluli vision ol IndiisirioH 

Total 


Employers 


Empk)yecB 


Independent worker 

and S('rvic('s ;in«l 1'iact 


X 




X 


, A^. 



r 

Mules 

’» r 

Females 

N r- 

Mak'S Femah's 

Males Females 

f 

Males 

F(unal< 

1 


o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 


^ Total 

24 S 

1 

0 


180 

1 

02 



1.51 



1 1.7 


78 


B.8 — Monoylondin", iiankinq an<l < 

Rural 

07 . 

‘ j 

i\ 


07 

1 

Jt 


other financ ial hiiHincss - 

Thban 






Ollieors. (‘inployts's oT joint 
.stook )»anka ainl co-operative 
hauks* Mnninis. af,a‘nt.s or oni- 
fdoyocH of indi^i'iioiiM l>aukin^ 
firniR, in<lividiia( moneylenders, 
oxohan^ors and exelian^e 

aKcntHp inon(\v ehan;»ors and 
hrokors and their a^<‘nts 










Kiiral— HU 


30 




17 


2ft 


Rural— SI 


20 




21 




Rural —So 


70 




70 




Runil — S() 


10 






io 


Urban— 111 

• 

07 

1 

0 


07 

1 

21 




urfri 

OG 

22 

1 

1,374 

54 

355 

// 

/h'?'/.s/ow 7 — Trans (KH t . Shntnn -i 

Hlual 

IJffiO 

AS 

S 


9A2 

53 

m 

r 

imd (\h7nntiirih'atnw^ 

^ i hhan 

anr 

S 

Vi 

1 

422 

1 

2':o 

il 

Rural-- s:i 


RM 

13 



100 

11 

71 

o 

Rural- Si 


lOS 

12 

i 


140 

0 

51 

7 

Rural-- sr» 


5,50 

3.7 



541 

37 

IK 

. , 

Rural — Sti 


130 


o 


105 

•• 

72 


Urban- Jll 


001 

S 

10 

1 

422 

1 

220 

1. 

1 

f'rotal 

75 

3 



57 


22 


7.0 — Transport and eommunien- < 

Rural 

7.5 




57 


22 


tioufl otherAvise iiuclassitied au<l I 
ineidonial services 

l^Uiban 


3 







R urnl — S4 


75 




57 


22 


Urban— .71 



.7 






.7 

1 

r '/Vital 

1,110 

25 

15 

1 

700 

18 

20(i 

0 

7.1 — Transport by road — Owners, 

! Rural 

570 

20 



407 

17 

70 

7 

luanagers and einpk>yee.s eon- 1 
nected with mechanically di iven 
and oilier vehicles (exiludinu 
domestic servant) palki, et.i-., 

[Uiban 

.5.71 

5 

j5 

J 

702 

1 

217 

7 

bearers and owners, pack ele- 
phant, camel, mule, ass and 










bullock owners and driN-ers, 
porters and messc'ngers, jieiHcuis 










engaged in road transport not 
otherwise classified, including 










freight transport by road, the 
operation of fixed facilities for 
road traasport sucdi as toll 










roads, highway bridges, termi- 
nals and parking facilities 










Rural — 83 


103 

2 


.. 

05 

2 

S 

3 

Rural — 84 


30 

12 

, , 

, , 

11 

0 

25 


Rural — 85 


307 

0 


, , 

361 

0 

10 

. . 

Rural — 80 

• 

70 

.• 

• • 

•• 

40 

•• 

30 


Urban — 34 


534 

5 

15 

1 

702 

1 

217 

3 


38 



A KT. 'fABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEIOS 

AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 

rorrt'nis following; tli<! (Mciijmtuiii as 


Divifioii and KiilMljviHion of ImluatricB 
arid Snrvir(‘K and 'I'rarl 


1'ot al 


lilaloH 

o 


l\‘m all's 
A 


lOniployorH 

fonialr.' 


Males 

4 


EmployiH'H 

Males I’eiiiales 
(> 7 


Independent, workers 


Males 

H 


l<'enialc8 

1) 


pl'otal 

7.2— I’rauHport by waiter— Owners Rural 

and employees, olfieors, mari- Urban 

riers, ete., of ships plying on 
the bi^;b seas, ships and 
boats plymj; on inland and 
coastal waters, fiersons em- 
ployed in barbouiH, docks, 
rivers and canals, ine.ludino 
pilots, slop brokers 


lib Kt b 

io:i i:i 

la 3 


71 II 3(i 

11 :u 

s 2 


Rural — 83 

Di 

1 


Rural— 84 

43 


1 

Rural— 83 

3 

R 


Rural — 8r> 

R 


•> 

Urban — 34 

13 


3 



f'Potlil 

lb 

7.3 — 'fransport bv Air — 1'<>rsons 

^ llural 


concerned with airfields and 
aircraft other tlian construc- 
tion oJ airlickh and air ports 

Urban 

10 


Rural — 83 

b 


r> 


Urban — 34 

10 

1 

s 

1 

f’rolal 

283 

20 

2S3 

20 

7.4 — Railway transjiort - Railway 4 Rural 

227 

20 

227 

20 

employees of all kinds except Urban 

30 


r>f» 



those oinployod on coiuilruction 
Works 


Rural— 83 

24 

2 



24 

2 


Rural — 84 

3 




3 


Rural — Ho 

151 

is 



151 

is 


Rural — 8b 

4R 




4R 


• • 

Urban — 34 

5P» 




5r) 

. . 


f'rotal 

b 




b 



7.5 — Storage and warehousing — ^ Rural 

b 




b 



The ojMiration of storage f«ici- Urban 
litics Hiich as warehouses, cold 








storage, safe deposits when such 
storage is offc^rod as an iude- 








pondent service 








Rural — 85 

b 




b 

. , 

• • 

r'Potal 

133 




133 



7.6 — Postal Services . < Rural 

R3 




R3 



Urban 

40 




40 

. . 

• • ■ ■ 

Rural — 83 

12 




12 



Rural — 84 

38 




38 



Rural — 85 

32 




32 



Rural — 86 

11 

•• 



11 


• • . • 

Urban — 34 

40 




40 


• • ■ • 

pfotal 

3 

5 



3 

5 


7.7 — ^Telegraph Services . 4 Rural 

2 

5 



2 

5 


t Urban 

1 




1 


• • • • 

Rural — 83 . 

1 

5 



1 

5 


Rural — 84 . 

J 

•• 



1 


• • • • 

Urban— 34 • 

1 

• • 

• . 

. . 

1 

. . 

• • at 


39 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE IIl^EMPLOYEBS, EMPLOYEES 
ANIl INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
j DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— row 


Tliviwjoii jumI SiilMliviHion of Tn<liistric‘K 
and ScrvKTK and 'I ract 


'rntal 


PcrsniiK following tiu' (•rcupation ns 
^ — 


Malob 


FeiiiaU‘H 

a 


Ensjjloyors 

FciiialfB 


MuIoh 

4 


KmjiloyrcH Indnpondcjut workers 


Males 

C 


Females 

7 


Male^ 

8 


Females 

9 


7.8 — 1’elej)hoiie Scrviecs . 

f 'I’otal 
^ Rurjd 
LUrhiiu 


0 

1 

5 



liural — 83 



1 



lirbaii— 31 

• 


5 



7.9 — WirtdoBB Services 

f Total 

1 Rural 


3 

1 




Urban 


•» 



Rural— 83 

. 


1 



Urban— 34 



•> 



Division S — IlntUh^ Kdvnifioti 

^Tob.1 


urn 

J37 

/■; 

and rublic AdminisfraUov 

JOirnl 


'J:ju t 

Uf 

// 


^ Urban 


I,70H 

4,i 


Hiirnl— 83 



032 

01 

r 

Rural^ — 84 



430 

9 


Rural — Hn 



479 

11 

3 

Rural— 80 



747 

13 

3 

Urban— 34 



1,70S 

43 

o 


r Total 


771 

<i0 

13 

8.1 — Medical and other Hcaltli ■< 

Riiial 


522 

49 

11 

Services 

LUil.au 


249 

11 


Rural— H3 



201 

27 

5 

Ttural — 84 



92 

8 


Rural — 85 

, 


109 

7 

3 

Rural — 80 

• 


120 

7 

3 

Urban — 34 

• 


219 

11 

o 

r 

Total 


844 

<13 


8.2 — ^Educational Services and 

Rural 


605 

30 


Research ( 

Urban 


239 

27 . 


Rural — 83 



177 

20 


Rural — 84 

, 


118 

] 


Rural — 85 

, 


J2S 

3 


Rural — 80 



182 

r> 


Urban — 34 



239 

27 


r 

3’otal 


940 

0 


S.4 — Police (other than village < 

Rural 


452 

4 


Watchmen) t 

Urban 


488 

2 


Rural — 83 



90 

4 


Rural— 84 

, 


00 



Rural — 85 



70 



Rural— 80 

. 


214 



Urban— 34 



488 

2 


f 

Total 


102 

2 


8.6 — ^Village officers and flcrvants, 

Rural 


183 

2 


includiug viUago watchmen 

Urban 


9 



Rural — 83 



40 

o 

*d 


Itural— 84 ■ 



67 



Rural — 86 



16 



Rural— 86 . 



70 

• • 


Urban-34 



9 

• • 

.. 


B 

I 


1 


1 

f> 


1 



Vb 

bbo 

41 

US'JJ 

53 

ibi 

11 

J/)07 

73 

m 


144 

39 

183 

22 

301 

7 

ir, 

2 

387 

4 

89 

7 

030 

3 

111 

10 

1,507 

43 

199 

. . 

174 

27 

584 

33 

100 

10 

III 

33 

74 

11 

173 


21 

8 

J75 

19 

25 

0 

07 

2 

37 


09 

7 

17 

2 

100 

5 

74 

11 

173 


70S 

55 

70 

8 

555 

28 

50 

8 

213 

27 

20 


109 

23 

8 

3 

no 

1 

H 


108 

3 

20 


I OH 

1 

14 

5 

213 

27 

20 

. . 

940 

0 



452 

4 



488 

2 


. . 

90 

4 



06 




70 




214 

. . 

. . 

, , 

488 

2 

. . 


192 

2 



183 

2 



9 

40 

2 

• • 

•• 

67 




10 




70 


. . 

, . 

9 

. . 

, , 

• • 


40 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III- EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


Person'^ following tho ocrnpation as 


Division and iSiiLdi vision of Induetrios 
and Services and Tract 


Total 

-A 

r 

Employers 

■ , A 

Employees 

1 

Indeiiendent workers 

A. 





t 




r 

^ 



Mules 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

fTolnl 


32 




32 

2 


. . 

8.6 — Emplt)ycca ni Mnnicjpalilit's < Rural 


16 

•» 



16 

o 



and l/K’al Hoards (Imt not j^UrLan 


16 




16 




including persons classiHahlo 










under any other division or 










subdivision) 










Rural — 8:i 


1 

• » 



1 

o 



Rural — 84 


5 




.5 




Rural — 85 


7 




7 




Urban — 34 


16 




16 



. 

f 'I’ntnl 


671 




(>71 

3 



8.7 — Emplnyrcs Stair (Jnxnn Rural 






259 




monts (but not incliidiii" per- 


412 




412 

3 



sons classifiablo uiulrr anv 










other division or subdivision) 










Rural— 83 


44 




4t 




Rural — 84 


58 




5S 




Rural— 85 


37 




37 




Rural — 8C) 


126 




129 




tTrbivn— 34 

, 

412 

3 



412 

3 



riotal 


5.52 

1 



.5.52 

1 



8.8 — EiiH)lovccfl of tlio I’liion Riual 


2.57 

1 



257 

1 



CJovornnicnt (including p<‘rs<»ns (^Urban 


265 




295 




clasaifinblo under subdivision 8’3 










but not including persons elnssi- 










fiable under any other division 










or subdivision) 










Rural — 83 


70 




70 

. , 

, , 


Rural — 81 


40 




49 


. . 

. . 

Rural — 8.5 


113 

1 



113 

i 

. . 


Rural — 8<i 


34 




34 



•• 

T^ban— 34 


295 




295 


. . 


r Tnial 


//,;// 

JJO.’I 

47 

'i 

r,,S(f0 

04y 

4,294 

45,1 

Divmiov .9- ASVrnrrfl not ci:ff;u'hcrr JOiuiJ 



;m r 

:n 

1 

r,J09 

55 V 

,1,249 

342 

9pttifi*d L V rhan 


2/m 


11 

•t 

l/t.il 

Sfiil 

1,045 

lit 

Rural— 83 


2d)26 

418 

19 

1 

1,019 

264 

697 

18.3 

Rural — 84 


1,359 

217 

3 


822 

139 

534 

78 

Rural— 85 


1,746 

U2 

17 


792 

79 

937 

72 

Rural — 8t) 


2,829 

94 

3 


1,736 

85 

1,081 

9 

Urban— 34 


2,599 

592 

14 

o 

1,,531 

389 

1,045 

111 

ri’otal 


7,34.5 

85.5 

21 

•> 

4,172 

497 

2,862 

356 

B.O — Services otherwise undassi- < Rural 


6,t>38 

6<19 

21 

1 

3,692 

334 

2,325 

274 

fied L Urban 


1,397 

246 


1 

789 

163 

527 

82 

Rural— 83 


2.9,58 

326 

4 

1 

1,566 

184 

488 

141 

Rural — 84 


996 

166 



5.33 

109 

463 

66 

Rural — 85 


1,246 

92 

ii 


453 

28 

779 

61 

Rural — 86 


1,738 

25 

3 


1,140 

22 

695 

3 

Urban — 34 


1,397 

246 

. . 

1 

780 

163 

627 

82 

r Total 


2,479 

429 


1 

2,9.53 

398 

426 

21 

9.1. Domestic services (but not ■< Rural 


1.731 

232 



1,438 

218 

293 

14 

including services rendered by Urban 


748 

188 


1 

615 

189 

133 

7 

niemliers of family householdH 










tb one another) 










Rural— 83 

, 

320 

84 



325 

74 

1 

19 

Rural— 84 

, 

239 

43 



230 

39 

• • 

4 

Rural — 86 

, 

310 

42 

. . 

. . 

310 

42 


• • 

Rural — 86 

• 

865 

63 



673 

63 

292 


Urban— 34 • • 

• 

748 

188 

. . 

1 

616 

180 

133 

7 


G 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— :^MPLOYEUS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


llivibion Dn<] SulxliviHion of IndiintrifK 
and 8ervicfn and I’ract 

1 


9.2 — Bnrbora and Leant y aljop.s — 
Bar1)cr8y hair <lrc‘aH(TM and ni^- 
makora, tattoocru, ahanipooerH, 
bath hoiiHcs 


TToia] 

Hnr;il 

LUil)au 


Rural — 83 
Jiural — 84 
Rural — 8r> 
Rural — 80 

Urban — 34 


r Total 

9.3 — Laundries and Lautidry s(‘r- -< Rural 
vices,— Laundrk'R and lainnliy (^Urhan 
BorvircB, wnshinj:; and eleaning 

Rural — 83 
Rural — 84 
Rural— 85 
Rural — 80 

Urhan--34 

f Total 

9.4 — Hotels, rcataurants and eat- •< Rural 

» ing housew L Urban 

Rural — 83 
Rural— 84 
Rural — 85 

Urban — 34 , 

f Total 

9.5 — Recreation services — l*ro- -< Rural 
duction and ilistribution of L Urban 
motion pictures and the opera- 
tion of cinemas and allied ser- 
vices, managers and employ oca 

of theatres, ojiora eompauies, 
etc., musicians, actors, dancers, 
etc., conjurers, acrobats, reci- 
tors, exhibitors of curiosities 
and wild animals, radio broad- 
casting studios 

Rural — 83 
Rural — 84 
Rural — 85 
Rural— 86 

Urban — 34 

[ Total 

9 . 0 — I.<oga] and business sei vices < Rural 

(.Urban 


Persons following the occui>ation ns 



Total 

■ ■■■ — — 

Einj^loycrs 

— ^ ^ , 

Emjdoyecs Indepemhuit workcri 

Muler 

Fcnmles 

Males Females 

Males 

— ^ / 

Females Males 

— \ 
FeTUalcK 

2 

3 

4 5 

0 

7 8 

9 

521 

21 

0 

69 

2 4(3 

19 

3r»9 

18 

6 

61 

2 302 

16 

1.52 

3 

3 

8 

141 

3 


103 

6 

4 

9 2 

90 . 

4 

55 

8 

•> 

41 

12 

8 

82 

3 



82 


129 

1 


i i 

118 

i 

152 

3 

3 

8 

111 

3 

98 

14 

o 

(i 

90 

U 

48 

6 

1 

1 

16 

6 

,50 

8 

1 

5 

11 

S 


19 

4 



1 


IS 

1 

1 






1 


15 


i 




11 


13 

*2 





13 

- 

50 

8 

1 


5 


11 

S 

115 

3 

10 


48 

1 

57 

2 

46 

2 

I 


11 

1 

31 

\ 

69 

1 

9 


37 


23 

1 

18 

2 




1 

18 

1 

17 


i 


*8 


s 


11 




3 


8 


69 

1 

9 


37 


23 

1 

117 

58 

1 


34 

48 

82 

10 

53 

6 



5 

2 

48 

4 

64 

52 

\ 


29 

46 

34 

6 


22 

5 

3 

2 

19 

3 

3 


1 


2 


13 




13 


15 

i . ! 

i 


14 

i 

64 

52 1 

29 

46 

34 

6 

174 

4 

75 

1 

99 

3 

28 

4 

21 

1 

7 

3 

146 

. . 

54 


92 

. . 


Rural — 83 
Rural — 84 
Rural — 85 
Kunvl — 86 


10 3 

10 
2 

6 1 


5 

9 

2 

5 


1 


5 2 

1 

i V 


Urbau— 34 


146 


54 .. 92 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC AaBLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WOIHCERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SER VICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— conc/d. 


Persons following the omipation ns 


Division ami Sul»(livision of TndiisiricH 
and Sor\ ices and 'J'ract. 


Total 

A.— 


f 

Dniployrrs 

Eni]»loyt‘(\s 

A 

--1 

1 ndejiendent workers 










MalcB PVinaloH 

Males Fomales 

Males J'einaU's 

Males 

Females 

1 


o 


4 r> 

B 7 

8 

9 

fTolal 


IS 

2 

2 

oo. 

2t 

2 

9.7 —Arts, li'ttors and jonniallsni lluial 


•IS 


2 

»>•> 

21 




2 




2 

Rural— R.T 


B 


c, 


4 


Rural-- S| 


10 




10 


Rural — S.'i 


:i 




3 


Runil — S(> 


29 



o.> 

7 


I’rimn — .‘M 



2 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2 



241 

2C) 

-> 

21 

221 

2B 

9.S-- R(‘li|ri()u.q, ainl Rural 


19(t 

24 


is 

170 

21 

\\'f‘lfnrr S«‘r\ ices Lilian 


r.i 

•> 



M 

o 

Rural— S.'l 


7r> 

IS 


10 

r,.^> 

IS 

Rural — S \ 


27 




27 


Rural— .sr» 


•l.-l 

r* 

‘> 

i 

37 

fi 

liural — Hti 


4o 

1 

.. 

4 

41 

1 

DiRaii — 3J 

. 

r»i 

•>» 

.. 


51 

2 


■ 

Alislr: 

i<‘i (1 

f persons siihsistinii' on non- 

prod nc live 

T^nclassdiable 

A 

\ ily 




J list net and Tiact 

f 

I’ci a- Ills 

Tol.il 

.. ^ 

M.ilr. 

15 ‘TU. lies 

Persons 

li\ 1112 ptitieip.slly 

on inooiiic fioni 

non a^tii'ultuial 
piojMul y 

r- ^ 

M.iles Frni.ili*4 

Persons living 
piiieipally 
on pensions, 
iismi.taiice.s, 

Mcliolaisliip.s aiul 
finuls 

f 

Males Feni.des 

Inin.'ili'M ot‘ 
jads, as\ linas, 
almslioiises, 
and reei[>usits 
[ of doles 

Mall'S I’Vniales 

Re^^tj.irs and 
\ aeianls 

r — ^ 

Mall'S 1'5‘iMMle.s 

^ 

•All otlier persons 
livine priueif)aliy 
on income derived 
Iroiii nonproduc- 
tive activity 

r- \ 

.Mule.s Females 

1 


•> 

1 

5 B 

7 S 

9 

10 

11 1 

‘> 

13 

14 

WEST DINAJPUR 
DISTRICT 

Total 

1 ,2S7 

7B9 

.51 S 

JHVrAL JV)J'UJ.\34()X 

50 IB 193 S2 1B2 

9(i 

2S0 

2Sl 

72 

43 

Rural 

1.107 

BS| 

‘I2B 

.50 15 

l,5ti .53 

n;i 

SO 

2.39 

2.30 

(;*» 

42 

LrBan 

ISO 

ss 

92 

1 

37 29 

1 

10 

17 

4.5 

3 

1 

Rural— S3 

.519 

313 

20B 

31 13 

93 4S 

130 

07 

20 

13 

39 

35 

Rural — SI 

21 1 

1.37 

77 

15 

20 

17 


(>ii 

77 

13 


Rural — 85 

137 

S9 

■IS 


13 2 

1 


().5 

40 

10 


Rural— SB 

2.37 

1 12 

95 

10 2 

21 3 

13 

13 

SS 

70 

7 

7 

Urban — ^31 

ISO 

SS 

92 

1 

37 29 

1 

10 

17 

45 

3 

1 

Total 

4B1 

29.5 

IBB 

l)JSPLA(TR) POPULATION 

11 2 57 2.3 IIB 

S.3 

57 

10 

21 

12 

Rural 

•120 

29.5 

J 2.5 

14 1 

57 5 

140 

71 

57 

33 

21 

12 

Urban 

41 


11 

1 

IS 


9 


J3 



Rural — 83 

277 

19S 

79 

14 1 

35 3 

123 

<;2 

5 

7 

21 

0 

Rural — S4 

:y{\ 

3!) 

17 

. . 

7 

12 


20 

17 



Rural— 85 

21 

21 

, , 

. . 

7 

. , 


17 

, , 



Rural— 8B 

b:i 

31 

29 

.. 

S 2 

11 

12 

15 

9 


0 

Urban— 34 

41 


41 

1 

18 


9 

. , 

13 


• • 


43 



TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS AuBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS 

{Relates to Selfsupporting Tersons Only) 


iOSl 



I.C.E.C. 

r" 

A 



Group No. 

Total 

Males 

Females 

WEST DINAIRIHI DISTRICT 




LIVELIHOOD CLASS V 





(PriCiicfion other than cultivation) 


8,421 

6,772 

1,649 

J>IVJSION O^PRIMAIiY LXDUSTJilES NOT KLSEWHKRN SPE('IFIEI) 


OS 7 

043 

44 

STOCK HAIS1N(3 ...... 

0.1 


5.3 

6 

UerdHinen aucl Hhcpherds ..... 

0.1 1 

10 

10 


Breeders and k(M*porH of nittU' iindluittnlncM 

If IL» 

41 

30 

5 

Breeders and kec^pers ot other hir^e auiiiialM inr-hidiUL' ti iiispnit aiiinials 

0.10 

1 

1 


HEAHTNO OF SMALL ANIMALS ANJ) 1 NSK( 'I S 

O.L» 

5 

5 


Poultry farmers 

O.L»l 




Beekce})er8 .... 

O.L»L' 




Silkworm roarers 

0 2:i 




Cultivators of Lnc 

0.1?t 




Rearors of other nmall animals and inse<'t .s 

0 20 

C) 

.“1 


PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 

o.:i 

74 

70 

4 

Owners, managers and worker.s in — 





Tea plantation .... 

o.:u 




CtifftHi plantation ...... 

o.:v2 




Ru>»bor plantation ...... 

o.:i:i 




All other plantations hut not includuif^ the eidtivafiou of special crops in eon - 





junction with ordmary^cuhivalioii (d licid crops 

0 no 

74 

70 

4 

FORESTRY AND COLLECTION OP PRODIUTS Nor ELSKtVHKKE SPK(MFTKl) 

o.t 

27 

20 

1 

Planting, replanting and conservation ol forests (iuchiding fnrrsi ollicers, rangers 





and guards) ...... 

0.40 

8 

8 

, , 

Charcoal burners .... 

041 




Collectors of forest produce and lac . 

0.42 


. . 


•Woodcutters .... 

o.4:i 

io 

18 

i 

HUNTING (including trapping and Game Propagation) 

o.r» 



. . 

FISHING ....... 

0 0 

523 

4S0 

34 

Fisliing in sea and inland W'atcrs iiuluding the operation of ti.sh farms and lish 





hatcheries ...... 

O.tiO 

523 

480 

34 

Gatherers of chunks and pearls ..... 

0.0 1 


, , 


Gatherers of sea weeds, sen shells, sponges and othei w ater })roduets 

0 02 

•• 



D/F/A70N l^MINING AND QUARRYING 


hi 

It 

,2 

NON-METALLIC MINING AND QUAJtRYlNti NOT OTIIEPAVISE CLASSIFIED 





— including mining and quarryiiu; of sueh materials ns jms'ious and ‘auui-j)recioii,>4 





svtonos, asbestos, gypsum, sulphur, osjihalt , bitumen 

1.0 


*• 

• • 

(’OAL MINING — Minos primarily engaged in the extract ion ol’ anthiueite and of noft 





coals such as bituminous, sub-bit uminous and lignite 

l.i 

‘2 

•• 

2 

IRON ORiE MINING ...... 

1.2 



• • 

METAL MINING EXCEPT’ IKON ORE M1NIN(; 

l.H 

5 

5 

, , 

Gold ....... 

i.ai 

, , 

. , 

, , 

Lead, silver and Blue ...... 

1.32 


. , 


Manganese ....... 

Tin and wolfram ...... 

1.33 



. . 

1.34 

5 

6 

. • 

Other metallic minerals ...... 

1.30 




CRUDE PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS- Oil Well and Natural Gua, well 





operations (including drilling) and oil or bitumiunus sand o|>erations 

1.4 

•• 



STONE-QUARRYING, CLAY AND SAND PITS — Extraction from the earth ot 





stone, clay, sand and other materials uhod in building or munufacture ot cement 

1.5 

1 A 

6 

0 


SALT, SALTPETRE AND SALINE SUBSTANt^ES 

J .o 

1.7 

t • 

* • 

• • 

• • 


44 



TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— cowtd 


i9r>i 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS V— contd. 

DIVISION 2-‘PIiOnESSING AND MANVFACTVNE-^FOODSTVFFS 

TEJi TILES, LEATHER AND PRODUCTS THEREOF . 

I.C.E.C. 

Group No. 

r“' ■ 

Total 

A 

.Males 

Female 

3,772 

2ASS 

1,284 

FOOD INDUSTRIES OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 

2.0 

1S9 

.01 

138 

CanniuK and presorvation of friiilH and vogoiables 

2.01 

4 

4 


Caiiuiug and prt*Horvution of iish . . ... 

2.02 




Slaughter, preparation and prcwrvat ion of moat 

2 .o:i 




Other food irulustries ... ... 

2.(Ml 

18.7 

47 

138 

CRAINS AND DULSES ...... 

2.1 

1,802 

707 

1.03,0 

Hand iMMuiders of rioe and otluM jaTsons oogugod in mariiml dohusking and fhoir 
grinding ...... 

2.1 J 

898 

223 

070 

.Millei'H of ooroals and pnlhOM ..... 

2 12 

040 

302 

343 

Crain parchors a]J«l niakors ol Idcndod and prepared Hour an<i ethoi eiMoal and failse 
prejiarations . . ... 

2.i:i 

241 

241 


Other jiroecsHos fd grains and jiulses 

2.10 

IS 

1 

i? 

VECETAllLE OIL AND DAIRY DIIODUCTS .... 

2.2 

1.07 

130 

22 

Vegetable oil proMHerH and ndiners ..... 

2.2 1 

120 

104 

21 

Maimiaetureis oi' hydrogenaled oils ..... 

2.22 




Makoi’H of butter, choi'se, ghee and other dairy pnaliiets 

2 2:1 

:i2 

31 

i 

SUCAU INDUSTRIES ...... 

2.:i 

•> 



Cur maiiufui't lire ...... 

2.:n 

2 

0 


Other manufaetnreH and retining id raw sng»u, syrup and gianiilated oi rlarilied Mugur 
from augaioaiK' Ol from Miiear beets .... 

2.:io 




IIEVERACKS ... 

2.1 

*00 

14 

U 

llrewoi’M and (list illers 

2.1 1 

1 1 


11 

'I’oddy drawers .... 

2.12 

;0 

0 

lee-manufmtuiers .... 

2 i:i 

‘> 



Mauufaetnn* ol aerateit and mineial uateis and othei be\erug(‘s 

2 10 

7 

7 


'rORACt’O ....... 

2.0 

.020 

001 

19 

Manufacture <d' bidis ...... 

2r») 

.020 

00 1 

19 

Manufacture ot toliaeeo |a<»dnets (other than bidis) .such as cigarettes, cigars, 
elicroots and snnil. Stemnnng. rishying and other opeiations eonneeted with 
jiri'panng raw leal tobaeeo lot luanniaet unn/ .ive als4» inehid<‘d 

2 00 



uottontextii.es ...... 

2 0 

IJti 

112 

t 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing .... 

2.til 




Cotton spinning, sizing and wea\ ing .... 

2.02 

lir» 

112 

4 

Cotton dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sp^meiny 

2 on 




WEARINC Al’J'AREL (EXCEPT FOO'I’WEAR) AND M MMMTP TEXTIJ.E (iOODS 

2 7 

:{2:i 

300 

23 

Tailois, milliners, ilress makers and darners 

2.71 

:ioi 

28 S 

13 

Manulai'tuiers ol hosier\ , eiiibroidercMs, makers <d cri'pe, lace and lunges 

2.72 

1 1 

1 

10 

Fur dresHors and dyers .... 

2.7:i 




Hat-makers au(t makers (d other articles of wear from textiles 

2.71 


0 


Manufacture id house furnishing oi te.xtiles 

2.70 

.0 

.0 


Tent makers ...... 

2.70 




Makers of other made-iiji textile goials, including iiinbrellas 

2.70 

4 

4 


TEXTILE INDUS'PRIES (VITIERWISE UNCLASSIFIED . 

2.K 

.'185 

307 

28 

Jute pressing, baling, spinning and weaving .... 

2.SI 

329 

303 

20 

Woollen Hpinniug, twisting and weaving .... 

2.S2 




Silk reeling, spinning and weaving ..... 

2.sn 

38 

38 


Hemp ami flax, spinning and weaving .... 

2.K4 




Manufacture of rayon, weaving of rayon fabricti and production of staple fabric yarn 

2.sr» 




Manufacture of rope, twine, string and other related goods from eoeoanut, aloes, 
straw', linstied and hair ...... 

2.S0 

10 

U 

2 

All other (including insuflieiently described) textile industries, including artificial 
leather and cloth ...... 

2.80 

0 

2 


LEATHER, LEATHER PRODUCTS AND FOOTWEAR 

2.0 

2.03 

249 

4 

Tannors and all other workers in leather .... 

2.91 

22 

21 

1 

Cobblers and all other makers and repairers of boots, shoos, sanjals and clings 

2.92 

221 

218 

3 

fakers ^nd repairers of all other leather products 

2.90 

10 

10 
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iAHLK 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— contd. 


1951 


LTVELTITOODt^LASS V-€ont(l. 

DIVISION S—PROCESSING AND M ANUFACTVRE-^METALS, CHEMIC- 
ALS AND PRODUCTS THEREOF 

MANUFACTURE OF METAL PRODUCrS, OTHERWISE UN(TASSTFIRI) 

RlacIcMDiithn nud other workers in iron nnd makers of inijik'iiientH 
W'orkers in (sopper, brass and lx*!! nietjil .... 

Workers in otlu'r metals ..... 

Ciitl(!rs ami snr^'ieal and vct(!rinar\ inslniinent makers 

AVWkers in m inks, die sinkers, c t(‘. ..... 

Makers (»f arms, guns, eie., ineiuding work«Ts in ordnanee fa(*tories 

IRON AND STEEL (RANK* MANUFACTURE) — Munufaeture of iron and steel, 
including all proe.esses siu h as smelting and relirimg ; rolling and drawing ; and 
alloying and the maniifaeture of eastings, forgings and other basic forms ot lerrous 

nictnls ....... 

NON-FERROUS METALS (R ASK’ MANlTFAt^rTTRIC) ^Smelting and refining, 
rolling, drawing and alloying and tlu* maiiufaeitin* of eastings, forgings and othei 
basic forms of non-ferrous metals ..... 

TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT ..... 

Riiilding and repairing of ships and boats .... 

Maniifaeture, assembly and n‘]iaii of Railway efpiipment, jiiofoi \eliieleM and 
bieyeleH ....... 

Maniifaetun* of aireiaft ...... 

Coach builders and makers of earriages, palk'i, liekshaw, etc. and mIus 1 weights 
Manufaeturo of all other transport equipments .... 

EL1^CTR1(V\L MAfdllNERY, AJ‘PAR.\ PUS, APPLT ANC’ES AND SUPJRJES 

Manufacture of eleetrie lamjis . . ... 

Maniifaeture of elect lie fans and of, hei accessories 

Manufael lire of ( lectrie wire and ( abl(‘ . . • . 

Manufacture- of ('lectrh al gt'iieialing, transmission and distribution iijiparalus, 
electrical hoiiseliohl appliances ot other tlian lights and Ians ; eloetneni eipiipmerit 
for motor vehicles, aireralt ami railway hieomotives’ and ears; communuaition 
eqnqmient and n*lated proilncls, ineluding radi<»s, phonographs, eha t rn* lmtli*riei, 
X-Ray and lh(*rapijiitie apparahis ; eha tnmic tubes, etc. . 

MACHTNERV ((frilEU 'PHAN KLEUTHK’AL MACHINERY) JNcLUDINC, ENtHN- 
EERTNt* AVOKKSIJOPS — I'higinecririg workshops engaged in pnaliicing machine 
and e(|uipmcnt paits ...... 

bask: INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAI.S, FERTILISERS AND POWER ALCOHOL . 

Manufaetiire of basic iiidiic-trial chemicals such as acids, alkali .salts 

Dyes, explosives and fireworks ..... 

Synlheiie resins ami oUier yilaslie materials (including synthetic fibres and synthetic 
rubber) ...... 

Chemical fertilisers ...... 

J*ower Alcohol ...... 

MEDICAL AND PJIAKMACEUTICAT. PREPARATIONS . 

MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL PROf)U(TS OTIfERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 

Manufacture of jierfumes, cosmetic and other toilet preparaticuis 

Suap.s and other washing and cleaning compounds 

Paints, varnishes and lacquers ami polishes . , 

Ink . . . • . . . 

Matches ... .... 

Candle ... 

Starch ... .... 

Other ohemioal products . . * . * . 


.t:.K.c. 

oiip No. 

Total 

Jl. 

Males 

Female 


404 

405 

9 

ri.o 

310 

311 

8 

M.Ol 

205 

257 

8 


17 

17 


.‘l.OS 

31 

31 


3.01 

0 

0 


3.05 




3,0fi 




3.1 

34 

33 

1 

3.2 

4t) 

40 


3.3 

53 

53 


3.31 

10 

10 

. . 

3.32 

•1 *Vi 

2ti 

2<» 


3.31 

ii 

ii 


3 30 

a 4 




,>.•1 

3.11 




3.12 




3 4;i 




3.10 




3.5 

4 

4 


3.0 

5 

5 


3.01 




3.02 

5 

h 


3.03 




3.04 




3.05 




3.7 

1 

1 


3.8 

8 

8 


3.81 




3.82 

’7 

7 


3.83 




3.81 




3.85 




3.8« 

i 

i 


3.87 




3.80 

. . 

. , 

• e 
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TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND OHOlJPS-ronfd. 

I 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS 


I.C.K.(\ , — 

Ciroiip No. 'I'olal IVLiIo-s Fcmalea 


DIVISION i-^PliOCESSlNO AND MAN VFACTURE-NOT ELSEWHERE 

SPECIFIED 


^jsr, ;; h » :iio 


MANUFA( TURING INDUSTRIES rVniKRVVISE UNCI. ASS I FJ ED 

Mamifactiin* of proleaaioual sciontifH; and contiolliTig iiiatruTucnla (but not including 
cuHnry, aurgicul or veterinary inatrunionl.s) .... 
l’hotogra])liif and optical gooda ..... 
Repair and manufarturo ul watchea and clocks .... 

^\ orkera in preeioua attnics, ])re(;ioiia niclrda and maker.- of j«‘Mellerv and oui.ament.a 

Manulactiire of musical iustrumenta and apjiliancfs 

Stationery articles other lluiri pajicr ami paper piotliu ls 

Makers of jilastic and celluloid articles oilier tlian rayon 

Sports goods makera .... 

Tov makera . ..... 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing imlu.stne.^, incImljiiL' hniic. i\or\, hoi n, sh(‘ll, etc 

riMlDUCTS ()K PETROLEUM AND ( (lAL .... 
Kerosene and petroleum refineries .... 

Coke ovens ..... 

Other manufactures of products from petrohaiiii and coal 

HRKInS, tiles AND OITIER S1’RUCriMi.\L ('LAY PRoDUCf.S- Sti m tuial 
clay pi<»diiclH aiich as hricka, tiles, etc. 

CEMENT- ('KMENT PIPES AND OTlIEIt d^kMEN f PHODUITS Maiiufm tme of 
ircmmit, cement jiijica and cement concrete ])roduct.s 

NON-METALLIC MINERAL PRODUC 'IS .... 

I’otters and makiTs of earthen ware ..... 
Makers ol porcelain and crockery ..... 
Class haiujies, glass bends, glass necklaces etc. .... 
Makers of other glass and crystuMvaie .... 

Makers of otIuT miscollanoous non-metallie mineral pioducts ; hme bin ncis 

KIT HTIEH PRODUCTS ...... 

WOOD AND WOOD PRODUCTS OTHER THAN FURNITURE AND FLXTURES 
Sawyers ....... 

Carjienters, turners and joiners ..... 

Veneer and plywood makorn, mati’h veneer and splint makers 

Rasket makers ....*. 

Other induHtrie.s of woody materials, including leaves, but not incliidjiig jurnituie 
or fixtures ....... 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES — Manufaeturo of bouselmid, olhee, jmbbe building, 
professional and restaurant furniture ; otlice and store tixturcs, sereens, sbade.s, 
etc., regardless of material used .... 

PAPER AND I’APEH PHODUC'I’S — Manufacture of paiKT and paper boaid and 
firticles of pulp, pajior and paper board .... 

PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES .... 

Printors, lithographers, engravers ..... 
Bookbinders and stitchers . . . . ’ 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VI 

(Commerce) 

DIVISION G- COM MERCK 
RETAIL TRADE OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 
Hawkers and Street- vendors otherwise iinclassihod 

Dealers in drugs and other ohomical stores . . . . 

Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers . . ' . 

General Storekee|)ers, shopkeepers and persons employed in shops otherwise un- 

olassified .... 


4.n 

ISJ 

tsu 

2 

4 Ol 

1 o * 
l.o:; 

1 1 

14 


4 01 

litil 

:;(i2 

2 

4 .1 Ct 

4‘J 

42 


•Lot; 

1 

1 


l.tH 




4. os 

4 00 

4 

4 


4.0(1 


.77 


I 1 

LI I 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4.1-! 

4.10 




l.J 

1 , 


101 


1 

1 


4.1 


2s.'i 

71 

4 41 

.’Ut 

27 (i 

(iS 

4 \1 

4.n 


[\ 


4.41 




4.40 

<1 

(> 

h 

4..-; 

- 

2 

3 

4.(; 

i.:;(»2 

1,1 (ill 

133 

4.(U 

2 7 

27 


■l.t)2 

(iI7 

(Hi 

3 

4.f.3 

:57 

:47 


4.(i4 

442 

:i2i> 

113 

4.0(> 

1411 

132 

17 


4.7 

44 

4 1 

4.S 



4.!> 

3S 

38 

4.1M 

3r> 

3r» 

4.1)2 

3 

3 



A 

A.-iovy 

440 

«.o 

2,HiS 

2,070 

92 

H.Ol 

221 

183 

3S 

(>.()2 

no 

113 

3 

(k03 

470 

406 

11 

0.00 

1,365 

1,316 

40 


47 



TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— contd. 


ntr.i 



T.C.E.(’. 
Group No. 

f — 

Total 

j< 

Males 

— s 
Females 

lil VKLIHOOI) (MiA.SS VI — roiK'Id. 





RETAIL TRADE IN FODDSTUFES (INCLUDING REVERA(;ES AND NAR 
(xmcs) ...... 

b.l 

4,2s;{ 

3,!l.)0 

327 

Retail dealeiH in m/iiiin and pulHOH ; nweetmealH, Hiigar and Hpiccs ; dairy pi faluels, 
eggs and poultry ; uninuilH lor iood ; fodder for animalK ; otlu-r* londHtii(!s.* 
vegetables and Iruits • . . . , 

Vendors of wine, liquors, acratiMl waters aiul ice in shops 

Retail dealers in tobac(’(», oj)ium iiial ganja .... 

Hawkers and stnud-vendors of drink aiul foodslulTH 

Retail dejilers in pan, bidis an<l cigarettes .... 

b.ll 

r..l2 

b.i:t 

b.ii 

B.ir. 

2,:>2!l 

201 

127 

07 

1 ,2r»9 

2,2.V. 

201 

121 

Tift 

1.257 

274 

3 

3S 

12 

RETAIL TRADE IN FUEL (INCLUDING FiyrilOL) 

Petroleum distributors ... 

Retail dealers (ineluding hawkers and stn^it-vendoi.s) in ht(‘U(Mid. (hnn-oal, coal, 
cow dung and all other fuel exei'.pt j»etroleuin .... 

(»,i 

().2I 

0.20 

H»:. 

22 

173 

lft2 

170 

3 

3 

RETAIL TRADFi IN TEXTILE AND LE.ATIIJijHi GOODS — Retad trad<‘ (iiu'liubng 
hawkers and streid- vendors) in piece goods, w'ool, eott(ui,Ndk, hair, wearing ajqmrel. 
raade-np textile goods, skin, leather, furs, feathers, etc. 

o.:i 

l.LM 

),lll 

10 

WHOLESALE TRADE IN FOODSTUFF’S — VVholosale dealers in grams and pulses , 
Hwwtmeats, sugar and spices; dairy products, eggs and poultcy ; animals tor joed, 
fodder for animals, other loodstuiTs, wholesale dealers in tobacco, o[Huin and gauja 

O.l 

on 

015 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN COMMODITIES OTHER THAN FOODSTUFFS 

0..-) 

2:12 

227 

5 

REAL ESTATE — House and estate agents and rent eollcctiirs exiaipt agrii'iiltural 

land ....... 

0.0 

50 

50 


INSURANCE— Insurance carriers and all kinds of iiiHurancc agents and other persons 
connected with insurance business ..... 

0.7 

10 

1ft 


MONEYLENDING, BANKING AND O'THEH FINANCIAL BUSINESS -Olbcers, 
employees of joint stock banks and co-operative banks, Muiiims, agents or employees 
of indigenous banking firms, individual monoylemlois, exchangers and exchange 
agents, money changers and brokers and their ngents 

O.S 

2IU 

21^^ 

1 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS VIT 





(Transport) 


Leei 

1.600 

61 

DIVISION 7— TRANSPORT, STORAGE AND COMMVNI( ATI().\S 


1,H17 

1,751 

66 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS OTHERWISE UNCJLASSIFIED AND 
INCIDENTAL SERVICES .... 

7.0 

7S 

75 

3 

TRANSPORT BY ROAD — Owners, managers and cmployoes eonnecRal with mechani- 
cally driven and other vehicles (oxfiluding d<»mestic servant) palki, etc., bearers and 
owners, pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bulloek owners and drivers, porters and 
messengers, iKirsons engaged in road transport not otherwise clussihod, including 
freight transport by roml, the ojieration of fixed facilities for road transport such as 
toll roads, highway bridges, terminals and parking facilities 

7.1 

1,135 

1,110 

25 

TRANSPORT BY WATER — Owners and enifiloyoes, officers, inurinerH, etc., of ships 
plying on the high seas, ships and boats plying on inland and coastal waters, persons 
employed in harbours, docks, rivers and canals, including pilots, ship brokers 

7.2 

12ft 

116 

13 

TRANSPORT BY AIR — Persons eoneorned with airfiohls and aircraft other than 
construction of airfields and air ports .... 

7.3 

16 

16 

.. 

RAILWAY TRANSPORT — Railway employees of all kinds except those employed on 

construction works ...... 

7.4 

303 

283 

20 


48 



. TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— confd. 


LH^ELTHOOD CLASS VITI 

(Other services and miscellaneous sources) 

STORAGE AND WAREROITSTNG — The ojHiratioii of Htorapjo faciliticH nuch as 
warohousoH, ooldslora^^e, safe dopositi stii-li Hforai^o is oflfiriMl as :»n indnrKjndfiut 
service 

POSTAL SERVICES 

TELEGRAPH SERVICES . . ' ‘ ‘ ' 

TELEPHONE SERVICES 
\MRELESS SERVICES 

DIVISION 5-^CONSTRVCTION AND UTILITIES 

CONSTRCCTION AND MAINTENANCE OE WORKS- OTHER WTSP: UNCLASSI- 
EIKD ...... 

CONSTRIKJTION AND MAINTENANCE— RUILDINGS 

Masons and bricklaycirs ...... 

Stono-ciittcrs and dressei s • . . . . 

Painters and decorators of house ..... 

Other persons engaged in the construction or rnaiutonance of buildings other than 
buildings made ot bamlioo or similar materials 

CONS'rillKrriON and MAIN'rENANt^E— roads, RRTDGES AND OTHER 
TRANSIHIRT WORKS ..... 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN'rENANCE > 'rELEGRAPH AND TEl.EPHONE 
LINES ....... 

CONSTRTTC'ITON AND MAINTENANCE Ol»ERA1TONS— IRRIGATION AND 
OTHER AGRICULTURAL WORKS .... 

WORKS AND SERVICES— ELECrriUC POWER AND GAS SUPPLY 

Eleelric supply ...... 

Gas si’.pply ...... 

WORKS AND SERVICES— DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY . 

SANITARY WORKS AND SERVICES— INtJLUDING SCAVENGERS . 

DIVISION 8- HEALTH, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


MEDICAL AND OTHER HEALTH SIOUVICES 
Rogis.ered ino(bc il j)racliti<iners 

Vuids, Hakims and other persons pr.udising ii.odicine without being r(?gisterod . 
DeiVisis ...... 

Midwives ...... 

Vaccinators ...... 

Coiupoundors ...... 

Nurses ...... 

Assistant veterinary surgeons ..... 

All other persons employed in hospitjilH or other public or private establish- 
ments rendering medical or oiliei health services ; but not ineliniing scavengers 
or other sanitary staflF ..... 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND RESEARCH 
l*rofossorB, lecturers, t(3achers and nssearrjh workers employed in L^niversitios, Col- 
leges and Research Institutions ..... 
All other professors, lecturers and teachers .... 
Managers, clerks and servants of educational and research institutions, including 
Libraries and Museums, etc. ..... 

POLICE (OTHER THAN VILLAGE WATCHMEN) 

VILLAGE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS, INCLUDING VILLAGE WATCHMEN . 

EMPLOYEES OF MUNICIPALITIES AND LOCAL BOARDS (but not including 
persons classifiable under any other division or subdivision) • • 


1951 


J.C.E.C. 

Group No. 

t — — 

1’otal 

X 

Malesi 

Females 


19,368 

17.123 

2,245 


7.5 

0 

0 


7.9 

133 

133 


7.7 

S 

3 

5 

7.8 

0 

0 


7.9 

3 

3 



1,212 

1,060 

182 

5.0 

405 

309 

90 

5.1 

241 

223 

18 

5.11 

225 

213 

12 

5.12 




5.13 

4 

*4 


5.10 

12 

6 

6 

5.2 

382 

303 

19 

5.3 

1 

1 

•• 

5.1 

12 

12 

, , 

5.5 

1 

1 


5.51 

1 

1 


5.52 

•• 

•• 


5.0 

1 

1 

. . 

5.7 

139 

90 

49 


4,139 

4,002 

137 

S.l 

831 

771 

00 

S.ll 

109 

105 

4 

S.I2 . 

502 

191 

11 

8.13 

5 

5 


s.u 

28 


28 

8.15 

3 

3 


S.IO 

59 

59 


8.17 

29 

10 

i3 

8.18 

o 

2 

• • 

S.IO 

34 

30 

4 

8.2 

907 

814 

03 

8.21 

291 

279 

15 

S.22 

593 

547 

40 

8.20 

20 

18 

2 

8.4 

940 

940 

G 

8.5 

19 1 

192 

2 

8.6 

34 

32 

2 


7 


49 



TABLE 1.12-LIVELmOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS--concld. 

» 

: 1 .> 


LIVEUTIOOI) CLASS VITT-concld. 


EMJMX)YK1<:S OF STATE G()VEUNMENTS-{lmt not iucliiflinjr 

uiidor an> other diMMion or Miilxlivisidii) 


jKjrHOUH classifiable 


EMPIjOAEKS 01< I he l iMON (»()\ ElINME.N'J’ — (iucludinj; persou« chirfsifiable 
under siil)(livisif)n H.li but. not lueludm^^ pers )us rlasyifbiblo under .my other division 
or .snb(livisiu»i) 

EMFLOYEES OF NON-INDIAN (iOVEKNI^lEN^I’S 


DJVIHION d—SERYICKi^ NOT /';/.*S76’ll7//'.70-; SPEClFIfW 

SERVICES OTHEUW ISE UNH'LASSI Ff KD ... 

DOMES'J’JC SERVrCES (RUT NOT INCIJTDIntj SEi:.Vl(!ES RENDERED RY 
M EMRERS O !<' F A M 1 1 . V 1 1 0 US I-] H ( ) 1 d )S ) () N E A N ( W HER) 

l*rivate inotoi drivc.rK and eleanei’.y 

('ooks ..... 

Gardeners ....** 

Other dt)niestie Her\'Jiiits . , . ’ 

BARBERS AND BEAU rY SHOPS - Rurbers, luiir dreyyery and wig iiiakerH, tatt<M)erH, 
flhainpcocrs, bath hou.s(‘H . . . ^ 

LAUNDRIES AND LAUNDRY SElJVIfJES -Ljnindries an<l laundry services, \va.yh- 
iug and clcuTting , . . . * . 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND EATING HOUSES 

RECREATION SERVICES -'Pnulnet ion and distribution of motion piotiircH juid the 
operation of einemus and allied seiuees, managers and eiiijdoyecj.s o( theatres, oper.) 
comj)anioH, ele., muHieiaua, actors, dancers, etc., conjurors aerohata, rcejtori:', cxhihi- 

tore of curiosities ami wild animals, radio broadcasting ytuduis 

LEGAL AND BUSINESS SERVICES ... 

Lawyers of all kinds, including qua/j’.s law agcuits and miikldiars 
Clerks of lawyers, petition writers, (!le. 

Architects, Surveyors, Engineers and their employees (not being State Sorvanls) 

Public Scribes, Stenographers, Aceountants, Auditors 

Managers, clerks, servants and cmfdoyocs of U’radc Associations, Chamber of Com- 
morco, Board of Trade, Labour Organisation and similar organisation of cm ploy ers 
and employees . . . . . 

ARTS, LETTERS AND JOURNALISM .... 

Artists, sculptors and image imikiTs . . . . ' 

Authors, erlitors and journalists • • • . ! 

Photographers 

RELIGIOUS, CHARITABLE AND V ELF ARE SERVICES 
Priests, Ministers, Monks, Nuns, Sadlius, Religious mendicants and other religious 
workers ..... 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning grounds, pilgrim conductors and 
circumcisers, etc ..... . 

Maiyigei-s and employees of organisations and institutions rendering charitable and 
otlier welfare services .... 


I.C.E.C. , 

1051 

X 

Group No. Total 

Males Females 


S.7 

074 

671 

3 

8.8 

5ri3 

652 

1 

8.9 

•• 

•• 

•• 


V2Mi 

nj4i 

1J03 

0.0 

H,m) 

7,315 

865 

0.1 

2,800 

2,470 

420 

O.ll 

10 

10 


0.12 

138 

126 

12 

O.JJ 

1 


1 

0.10 

2,750 

2,343 

407 

0.2 

542 

621 

21 

0.3 

112 

08 

14 

9.4 

118 

115 

3 


0.5 

175 

117 

68 

0.6 

178 

174 

4 

0.61 

91 

89 

2 

0.62 

60 

60 

1 

0.63 

19 

19 

0.64 

2 

2 

•• 

9.65 

6 

6 

1 

0.7 

60 

48 

2 

9.71 

49 

47 

2 

9.72 




9.73 

i 


. . 

0.8 

270 

244 

26 

0.81 

239 

216 

23 

9.82 

31 

28 

3 

9.83 

• • 

• • 

.• 


1 p 287 

m 

518 


UNCLA88IFIABLE 



TABLE 1.18— CII— LIVELIHOOD CLASSES BY AGE GROUPS 
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TABLE 1.1&— CIV— AGE AND LITERACY— concif/. 

Abstract classifying those ‘Able to Read’ in Age Groups 
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TABLE 1 . 18 — Cl HOUSEHOLD (SIZE AND COMPOSITION) 
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TABLE 1.19— DI— LANGUAGES— (i) MOTHER TONGUE 
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TABLE 1.19— DI— LANGUAGE— PART 1— MOTHER TONGUE 

I'ly Leaf Abstract 
Language — Tribal 
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TABLE 1.20-01— LANGUAGES— (ii) BILINGUALISM 
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TABLE 1.20— DI— LANGUAGES— (ii) BILINGUALISM— confd 
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TABLE 1.20— DI— LANGUAGES— (ii) BILINGUALISM— confd. 
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TABLE 1.20— DI— LANGUAGES— (ii) BILINGUALISM— concld. 
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TABLE 1 . 21 — DII— RELIGION 
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TABLE 1.22— Dill— (i) SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


i 


District and Tract Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 

f — A ^ ^ A ^ 


1 


Persons 

2 

Males 

3 

Females 

4 

Persons 

r> 

Males 

0 

Females 

7 

WEST DINMPUR DISTRICT 

Total 

• • • 

123,118 

(id, 997 

r»o,i2i 

124,191 

03,572 

60,022 

Rural 

• 

1IS.3SK 

r»3,so 1 

r»4.r>K7 

123,073 

fl2,sri7 

60,216 

Urban 

a 

4,730 

3,l9ti 

i,r>34 

1,121 

715 

406 


Rural — 83 


22,457 

13,178 

9,279 

50,988 

25,010 

25,942 

Rural — 84 

. 

20,010 

10.210 

9,830 

31.055 

17,314 

10,741 

Rural — 85 

• 

37.731 

19.175 

1 8,550 

20.9(;4 

10,452 

10,512 

Rural — 


38,100 

21,238 

10,922 

17,000 

10,045 

7,021 

Urhnn — 34 

a • ■ . 

4,730 

3,190 

1,5.34 

1,121 

715 

406 


TABLE 1.28— Dill— (ii) NON-BACKWARD CLASSES AND 
CLASSES WHICH ARE NEITHER SCHEDULED NOR NON BACKWARD 


N<)n-Haf‘kwaril Cliiflaen wbitih aro neither Scheduled 

nor Non- Backward 


TlistriiJt and Tract 

t 

A- 

Males 

Females 

JVrsons 

Males 

- — 

Fomnlos 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

WEST DINAJPUR DISTRICT 

Total 

443,582 

239,200 

204,280 

29,050 

13,970 

15,680 

Rural ..... 

. . . 408,930 

220,7.50 

188,174 

28,242 

12.763 

15,479 

Urban ..... 

34,052 

I8,.540 

10,112 

1,408 

1,207 

201 


Rural — 8.3 

. . • 



85,472 

47, .304 

38,108 

10,770 

2,099 

8,080 

Rural — 84 

. . . 



73,718 

38,757 

34,901 

4,138 

1,793 

2,345 

Rural— 85 

. . • 

, 


108,450 

58,344 

50,112 

7,805 

5,275 

2,530 

Rural — 86 


• 

• 

111,284 

70,291 

04,993 

5,520 

2,996 

2,524 

Urban — 34 




34,052 

18,540 

10,112 

1,408 

1,207 

201 


TABLE 1.24— Dill— ABSTRACT OF ANGLO-INDIANS 


District and Tract 
1 

WEST DINAilPUR^DISTRICT 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 


Urban-34 


Anglo-Indians 


^orsona 

Malea 

Females 

2 

3 

4 


29 

18 

11 

29 

18 

ii 

20 

18 

a 
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TABLE 1.25— DIV—MIGRANTS 
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TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA 



Others 



TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 
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TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— corefd. 




TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA — contd. 
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TABLE l.‘2fr—DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 
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TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 
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TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 
DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— confd. 



86 


7»1 744 2,396 1.781 20,444 20,672 12,446 5,236 2,368 1,433 2.013 1,309 492 541 443 569 476 279 352 



TABLE 1.26— DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— concW. 
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Total , . M* 184 757 CM 9 10 43.719 33,601 758 628 679 485 1,337 1,113 61,197 54,313 



TABLE 1.27— DVI— NON-INDIAN NATIONALS 
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VITAL STATISTICS 

TABLE 2.1— BIRTH AND DEATH RECORD— 1941-1950 


Births and Deaths 

1941-60 . 

1941 . 

1942. 

1943 

1944:. 

1946 L 

1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1060 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


1 

Births 

Male .... 

76,643 

8,010 

7,003 

7,671 

7,538 

6,809 

9,122 

7,116 

7,434. 

9,085 

6.866 


Female . , . 

72,446 

7.H0G 

6,S14 

7,418. 

7,053 

6,234 

8,576 

6,701 

6,950. 

8,623 

6,266 

2 

Birth Bate (a) 

Male .... 

13.1 

13.7 

12.0 

13.0 

12.9 

11.7 

15.6 

12.2 

12.7 

15.6 

ll.S 


Female .... 

12.4 

13.4 

11.7 

12.7 

12.i 

10.7 

14.7 

11.5 

11.9 

14.8 

10.7 

3 

Birth Bate (b) 

Male .... 

13.1 

13.7 

12.0 

12.9 

12.H 

11.7 

15.7 

12.2 

12.8 

15.6 

11.7 


Female .... 

12.4 

13.3 

11.7 

12.6 

12.0 

10.7 

14.7 

11.5 

11.9 

14.7 

10,7 

4 

Female Births 

reported per 1,(KX) male births 

946.6 

074.5 

973.7 

979.8 

935.7 

915.6 

910.1 

941.8 

931.9 

949.1 

913.0 

6 

Deaths 

Male .... 

73,777 

5;s)90 

5,387 

6,512 

9.656 

8,578 

8,715 

7,771 

0,986 

6,906 

7,210 


Female .... 

66,3KK 

5,372 

4,966 

5,916 

8,918 

7,727 

7,661 

0,991 

5,897 

6,46S 

0,472 

0 

Death Bate (e) 

Male .... 

24.2 

19.6 

17.6 

21.4 

31.6 

28.1 

28.5 

26.4 

22.0 

22.6 

23.7 


Female .... 

23!9 

19.3 

17.9 

21.3 

32.1 

27.8 

27.6 

25.1 

21.2 

23.3 

23.3 

7 

Death Bate (d) ... 

Male .... 

2l.O 

19.6 

17.5 

21.1 

31.2 

28.0 

28.4 

25.4 

22.S 

22.9 

23.5 


Female .... 

23.9 

19.2 

18.0 

21.3 

32.1 

28.1 

27.8 

25.4 

21.4 

22.8 

23.3 

8 

Female Deaths .... 
reported per 1 ,000 male deaths 

899.8 

H96.8 

921.8 

904.3 

923.0 

900.8 

879.1 

809.6 

844.1 

673.3 

803.2 


{n) Nutnhcr of births per 1,000 of the total population oahuilatcd on the population of J041. 

[b) Numlier of birt-hri per 1,0<H) of the total population calculated on the estimated population on tho 30th June of each ye.ir. 

[c) Number of deaths per J,000 of the aamo sex ealruluted on the population of 1941. 

[d) Number of deaths per one thousand of the same sex calculated on tho estimated population on tho 30th Juno of each year. 

iS^ourcc Directorate of Health Services, West Bengal. 


TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


CauBO of Death 
1 


1 Cholera 

Aotiial Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rate 
Male 

Female . 


2 Fwer 

Aotaal Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rate 
Male 
Female 


1941-60 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1950 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

166 

35 

29 

532 

109 

28 

177 

145 

29 

70 

403 

142 

24 

46 

460 

91 

24 

176 

110 

24 

63 

404 

.6 

.1 

.1 

1.7 

.4 

.1 

.6 

.5 

.1 

.2 

1.3 

.6 

.1 

.2 

1.7 

.3 

.1 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.2 

1.6 

4,491 

4,483 

3,227 

4,4i9 

6,098 

5,163 

6,132 

4,500 

4,192 

3,735 

3,966 

4,096 

3,981 

3,478 

3,930 

6,664 

4,651 

4,619 

4,063 

3,531 

3,613 

3,569 

14.7 

14.7 

10.6 

14.5 

20.0 

16.8 

16.9 

14.7 

13.7 

12.2 

18.0 

14.7 

14.3 

12.5 

14.1 

20.4 

16.7 

16,6 

14,6 

12,7 

12.6 

12,8 


89 
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TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES— contd, 


Cause of Death 
1 


1941-60 1041 1042 

2 8 4 


1043 1044 1045 

5 6 7 


1046 1047 1048 1949 

0 10 


1050 

12 


3 Small Pox 

Actual Deaths 
Male • 
Female . 


00 7 

72 8 


2 

3 


13 235 67 175 122 

12 252 75 177 123 


15 

17 


50 

50 


Death Rate 
Male 
Female 


.2 .02 .01 

.3 .03 .01 


.04 .8 .2 

.04 .0 .3 


.6 .4 .05 

.6 .4 .1 


•2 

.2 


4 Plagut 

Actual Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rato 
Male 
Female 


5 Dysentery, Diarrhoea and Enteric Group of Fevers 


Actual Deaths 

Male • 

, 


174 

01 

115 

Female 

• 

• 

137 

73 

03 

Death Rate 

Male • • 


• 

.6 

.3 

.4 

Female • • 

• 

• 

.5 

.3 

.3 


143 

136 

123 

154 

230 

147 

237 

352 

107 

80 

104 

107 

222 

83 

180 

304 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.8 

.5 

.8 

1.1 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.3 

.7 

1.1 


6 RtspiraUrry Diseases other than T, B, of Lungs 
Actual Deaths 


Male 




898 

647 

789 

836 

SOI 

041 

1.107 

906 

943 

043 

886 

Female 

• 

• 

• 

080 

551 

G7I 

659 

072 

783 

835 

641 

642 

678 

670 

Death Rate 

Mule 

, 

, 

, 

2.0 

2.1 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

3.1 

3.0 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

2.0 

Female 

. 

. 

. 

2.4 

2.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 


7 Suicide 

Actual Deaths 


Male 


• 


12 

13 

11 

10 

8 

13 

10 

11 

11 

17 

18 

Female 

• 

• 

• 

10 

12 

6 

0 

6 

10 

14 

12 

10 

10 

6 

Death Rato 

hlale • 

• 



.03 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.03 

•03 

.03 

.03 

.06 

.04 

Female . 

• 

• 

• 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.1 

.1 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.02 


3 Child Birth 


Actual Deaths 


Female • 

• 

• 

• 

226 

103 

180 

212 

204 

236 

263 

246 

232 

294 

188 

Death Rate 















Female 


a 

• 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.8 

.9 

•9 

•8 

1.1 

.7 
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TAUUii 2.5J— UJiiATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES- concid. 




Cauae of Death 
1 

9 Malaria 

Actual Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Kate 
Male 
Female 


JO Kala-azar 

Actual Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rat>e 
Male 
Female 


J1 T,B. of Lungs 

Actual Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rate 
Male 
Female 


12 Snake Bite 

Actual Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rate 
Male 

Female . 


1941-50 

1041 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1046 

1046 

1047 

1948 

1040 

1050 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

], 5 H 8 

1,309 

1,860 

2,017 

1,963 

2,046 

2,498 

1,400 

1,306 

708 

674 

1,477 

1.256 

1,034 

1,996 

1,824 

1,018 

2,334 

1,332 

1,167 

691 

626 

5.2 

^.4 

0.1 

0.0 

6.4 

0.7 

8.2 

4.6 

4.3 

2.5 

2.2 

5 .;i 

4.5 

5.9 

7.2 

6.6 

6.9 

8.4 

4.8 

4.2 

2.6 

2.2 


343 

192 

214 

306 

246 

363 

501 

570 

441 

323 

272 

237 

161 

130 

184 

105 

204 

387 

» r >8 

308 

2 R » 

210 


1.1 

.6 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.7 

1.4 

1.3 

l.l 

1.0 

.8 


43 

39 

28 

43 

47 

36 

63 

34 

41 

05 

46 

14 

14 

17 

11 

13 

10 

10 

10 

11 

16 

12 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.04 

! o 5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.04 

.1 

.04 


32 

21 

29 

34 

38 

28 

36 

30 

33 

36 

30 

39 

19 

30 

30 

34 

41 

44 

43 

43 

49 

45 

.1 

.1 


,1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

a 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

a 

.1 

a 

a 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 


The Death Rate is the annual death rate per 1,000 of the same sex calculated on the population of 1941. 
Source /—Directorate of Health Senrioes, West Benglll. 
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•mi ratal . 25,439 19.34« 9.093 539 940 962 719 529 329 318 297 171 327 359 304 151 114 199 



TABLE 8.1— PERSONS CULTIVATING OWN LAND OR EMPLOYING BARGADAR WITH SIZE OF LAND 

OWNED AND/OR GIVEN IN BHAG-concId. 
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TABLE 8.7— STATEMENT OF LAND UTILISATION IN THE 

DISTRICT IN 184^45 


Paddy^ 

ToUl 

Aman 

Boro 

Aus 

OtreaU and PuUta— 

Total 
Gram 
wheat . 

Barley . 

MuBur 

Mug 

Vaakalai 
Kbeaari . 

Arahar . 

Maize 

Othtr Food Cropa— 
Sugarcane 
Groundnut 
Mustard 
Til 

Chilliea . 

Potato . 

Onions and garlicH . 
Yegetables and others 

TOre- 

Jute 

Sunnliemp 

Ofcharda and Oihtn — 
Cocoanut 
Botelnut 
Mango . 

Dates 

Other Fruits 
Pan Boroj 
Bamboo 
Others . 


TOBACCO . . . . 

SPECIFIC CHOPS, IF ANY 
TOTAL CROPPED 
DOFASALI . . . . 

net cropped area 

CVRRENT FALLOWS . 


Total for the 
district 

613,061.64 

638,041.96 

212.17 

78,907.42 


26,736.37 

6.172.86 
8J01.62 

6.694.86 
4,332.66 
1, 130.03 
2,821.10 
1,616.12 

1.336.86 
1,630.68 


Baliirghat 


276,247.21 

267,478.36 

73.14 

16,696.72 


9,120.68 

878.22 

227.48 

921.16 

1,604.93 

883.00 

2,746.98 

700.04 

625.34 

633.44 


Raiganj 


336,814.38 

281,463.60 

139.03 

66,211.70 


17,614.79 

4,294.68 

2.874.14 

4,773.20 

2,727.73 

247.93 

74.12 

816.08 

810.62 

997.44 


1.647.87 
’ 54 
34,042.10 
194.93 
4.661.28 
2,939.11 
2,336.67 
28,877.04 


16,263.80 

1.36 


6.97 

3.69 

4,036.32 

116.62 

1,298.72 

84.21 

16,099.76 

1,072.58 


1,658.87 


792.86 
1.02 
8,430.68 
J63.71 
244 ..39 
1,760.44 
077.71 
6,341.09 


6,793.63 

1.36 


4.09 

.28 

1,228.64 

44.61 

007.13 

72.56 

4,669.60 

194.46 


603.94 


854.61 

.62 

26,611.42 

31.22 

4,316.89 

1,188.07 

1,067.96 

23,536,06 


9,460.27 


2.88 

3.31 

2,807.78 

71.01 

691.69 

11.65 

10,440.26 

878.13 


054.93 


Area not avoUahU for eultivaiion — 

Net unou)turable area at the end of the year 

Total , 

Tank 

Boel, khal, rivers, etc. . . . , 

Path, road, bandh, railway lines, etc. 

Shop, homestead, mosque, temple, oUi. 
Others if any . . • . , 


101,706.86 

33,884.34 

21,798.26 

11,144.76 

18,184.54 

16,694.96 


60,988.60 

16,936.06 

9,692.20 

4,586.58 

8,462.29 

11,861.47 


50.768.35 

16.948.38 

12,206.06 

6,658.18 

9,722.26 

5,333.49 


Cyturpble but not yet cultivated — 

Not oulturable waste ut the end of the year 
Total 

Oulturable waste 
Bhita, etc. , 

Graeing ground 
Jungles 

Playing and camping grounds 
Others if any 

Vital Art! . , 


66,734.47 

45,613.46 

5,991.72 

5,132.30 

8,813.02 

175.08 

1JM)8.89 

885AI6.7I 


83,184.49 

16,866.88 

2,134.54 

8,811.40 

M13.58 

72.16 

195.98 

874,186.47 


43,549.98 

30,256.58 

3,867.18 

1,820.90 

7,899.49 

102.92 

612.91 

611Jt91.88 


8mru Agriottltural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengsl, 194446, Part I ; by H. S. M. Ishaque, 1946, Page 84. 



TABLE 8.8— ABSTRACT OF CULTURABLE WASTE LAND BLOCKS OF 100 ACRES AND 

ABOVE IN 19M45 



1A 


97 


A’.B. — Crop cottiog experiments of (1) Boro, (2) Aus and (3) Jnte were conducted at a time when the staff had become extremely restless and nervoos in consequence of the^ 
recommendations of the Rowland Committee and it is not possible in every case to guarantee a high standard of work. 

; — Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengal, 1944-45, Part T; by H. S. M. Ishaque, 1946; page 120 



TABLE 3 lO—RESULTS OBTAINED BY A DETAILED ECONOMIC ENQUIRY MADE IN SELECTED 

VILLAGES DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1945 



08 


(A) Landless families or families having no Khas land of their own other than homestead lands, 

(B) Families having in addition to homestead lands, some Khas lands also the grand total of the area not exceeding 1 acre, 

(C) As (B) above, the total of area not exceeding 3 acres, 

(D) As (B) above, the total of area not exceeding 5 acres, and , 

(£) As (B) above, the total exceeding 6 acres. 
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TABLE 8.11— RAINFALL AND RAINY DAYS— 1941-50 


Months 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Roptombor 

Octol)cr 

Novoinbor 

Decern bor 


Total . 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total . 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total . 


1941 1042 « 1043 1044 

K — — . , ■ > * * A 








“ ' ■ — — 

t -----A.- 


Nural)er of 

Monthly 

Number of 

Monthly 

Number of 

Monthly 

Number of 

Monthly 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Bainfail 

1 

0.45 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

1.84 

2 

1.71 

Nil 

0.02 

1 

1.50 

1 

0.50 

1 

0.15 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

0.74 

4 

1.84 

5 

3.K0 

7 

4.06 

3 

2.02 

7 

5.95 

6 

.3.43 

H 

5.47 

6 

4.70 

17 

17.41 

10 

e.ofi 

16 

24.04 

12 

11.45 

If) 

14.0.7 

(a) 

{a) 

16 

17.44 

14 

3.3.41 

21 

25.63 

11 

11.88 

17 

14.26 

13 

13.86 

R 

4..79 

12 

22.50 

12 

12.04 

12 

12.11 

n 

10..76 

2 

8.79 

.3 

0.62 

2 

2.43 

1 

0.53 

(fl) 

(«) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

79 

81.51 

47 

58.05 

83 

81.16 

67 

83.48 


1945 


1040 


1947 


1048 


t— - - 




r- 

— > r 



1 

0.62 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

0.80 

Nil 

0.06 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

1.08 

Nil 

0.09 

2 

0.69 

2 

0.52 

Nil 

Nil 

.3 

1.70 

6 

5.13 

2 

1.28 

3 

3.76 

6 

4.71 

5 

5..54 

H 

5.36 

0 

5.97 

15 

10.59 

13 

13.82 

(«) 

(a) 

15 

16.70 

16 

10.50 

10 

14.10 

(«) 

(«) 

27 

25.30 

16 

13.00 

16 

10.40 

12 

7.60 

18 

15.61 

13 

10.29 

11 

6.16 

(a) 

(») 

11 

14.49 

4 

8.74 

7 

14.08 

(a) 

(0) 

6 

3.86 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

0.40 

(a) 

(«) 

6 

3.77 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(fl) 

(a) 

Nil 

Nil 

76 

67.10 

77 

71.28 

24 

14.66 

95 

00.44 


1049 

1950 Total for 10 (ten) years 

A 

r 

^ 


f 


— » 

(a) 

(«) 

Nil 

Nil 

7 

4.62 

(a) 

(a) 

3 

1.01 

10 

6.08 

(a) 

(a) 

2 

0.46 

8 

2.60 

(a) 

(fl) 

Nil 

Nil 

33 

24.67 

(a) 

(a) 

7 

3.57 

62 

44.70 

(«) 

(fl) 

15 

22.78 

11.3 

128.76 

(a) 

(a) 

17 

9.93 

121 

12.5.61 

(o) 

(a) 

21 

17.81 

146 

129.05 

(a) 

(a) 

8 

3.69 

87 

86.67 

(a) 

(a) 

3 

1.53 

31 

51.31 

(a) 

(a) 

,Nil 

Nil 

7 

4.70 

(a) 

(a) 

Nil 

Nil 

m 

Nil 

(fl) 

(«) 

76 

60.78 

624 

608.46 


(a) Data not available. 


Sowrci /^Directorate of Agricultme, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 3.12— MEAN MAXIMUM AND HIGHEST; MEAN MINIMUM AND LOWEST TEMPERATURES 

IN HEADQUARTERS STATION— 1948-50 



Source Director, Regional Meteorological Centre, Calcntta. 
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Source : — Director of Meteorology, Poona. 



TABLE 8 . 14 — PRODUCTION OF FOOD GRAINS DURING THREE DECADES 

(IN THOUSAND MAUNDS) 
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INDUSTRY 

TABLE 4.1— SMALL SCALE INDUSTlllES 
A — Classification of Industries by locality 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Town or Thana 

Total number of Number of Number of 

establishments Non-Textile Textile 

Number of 
Handlooms 

1 

2 

establishments establishments 

3 4 5 

in Textile 
establishmentc 

6 


WK8T DINAJPUR DISTRICT 

Bural Areas 

1 HHi 

2 Balurghat 

S Kumarganj . 

4 Tapan 

5 Oangarampur 

6 Bansihari 

7 Kusltfnandi . 

8 Kaliaganj 

0 Hemtabad 

10 Baiganj 

11 Itahar 

Vfhan Arejos 

1 Hili 

2 Balurghat 
8 Baiganj 


Total . 


4 

4 



44 

5 

39 

42 

27 

2G 

1 

2 

00 

90 



190 

81 

118 

lis 

2.3 

is 

6 

30 

133 

no 

14 

22 

132 

82 

50 

09 

1G4 

20 

144 

149 


14 

13 

1 


3 

22 

20 

2 


20 

8.52 

478 

374 


455 


B — Textile Establishments 


PorsonH employed 


Industry group (Codo No. and naim^) Total No. 1 8 years and over 15 to 18 years 14 years and less 




ol 

/ 


f 

^ 

^ 

^ 



establish- 

Mules 

Fcfnales 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 



inents 








1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2.61 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

.. 

.. 




.. 


2.62 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving . 

265 

376 

iii 

48 

i4 

60 

31 

2.63 

Cotton dyeing, bleaching, printing, jirepnraiion and 









sponging 

. . 







2.81 

Jute pressing, baling, spinning and weaving 

109 


lii 





2.82 

Woollen spinning and weaving 

. . 







2.83 

8ilk reeling, spinning and weaving . 

. . 


. . 





2.84 

Hemp and flax, spinning and weaving 

. . 


. . 





2.86 

Manufacture of rope, twine, string and other related 









goods from coooanut, aloes, straw, linseed and 
hair ....... 








2.80 

All other (including insufficiently described) textile 









industries 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Total 

374 

376 

282 

48 

14 

60 

31 





TABLE 4.1— SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES— 
C — Non-Textile Establishments 


Livelihood 
ciasB and 
I.C.E.C. 
Subdivision 
and group 
code Number 


'Fotal 

Number 

of 

cstablisb- 

menls 



PorsfniB cmploycal 

A,_. 



Description of business (subgroiii>) 

f 

18 years and over 

1.5 to is years 

14 M'Jirs and less 
^ — 


r 

Males 

Fetrnales 

r’ t 

Mules FcAiiales 

Males 

Fern alt's 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

Livelihood Class V (Production other than cultivation) 







0.6 

0.61 Fishery ..... 

1 

10 


.. 

•• 

•• 

2.1 

2.13 Bread and Biscuit making . 

1 

4 


1 

•• 


2.2 

2.21 Oil milking .... 

14 

15 


.. 


•• 

2.5 

2.51 Din making .... 

o 

13 




•• 

2.7 

2.71 Tailoring ..... 

1 

1 





2.9 

2.92 Shoe making and repairing . 

o 

8 




•• 

3.0 

3.01 Smithy ..... 

98 

140 


13 


•• 


3.02 Brass waies making 

2 

4 




•• 


3.03 'I’m box making .... 

1 

3 





3.3 

3.32 C’yclc repairing .... 

16 

42 


2 


1 

3.8 

3.82 Soap making .... 

3 

8 




• • 

4.0 

4.04 Gold and silver ornaments nuiking 

1.33 

191 

5 

21 1 

1 

• • 


4.05 Musical instnuiients making and re- 








pairing .... 

3 

4 

• • 

. • • • 



4.4 

4.41 Eartlien wares making 

53 

72 

56 

1 


1 

4.6 

4.62 Carpentry .... 

34 

125 


3 




4.60 Bamboo products making 

90 

99 

59 

14 4 

5 

1 

4.7 

4.7 Furniture making 

24 

69 

•• 

1 

f) 

• • 


Total 

478 

808 

120 

50 5 

11 

3 


TABLE 4.2— GROWTH OF FACTORIES— 1940-49 


Year 

1 


J’oronninl 

A — ^ Total 

iVnnl, Drink uiul 'I’obaei'o 

2 3 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

15 

15 

10 

17 

17 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

15 

15 

16 
17 
17 


Source : — State Statistical Bureau, West Boni;a1. 
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TAliLE 4.3— FACTORIES CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY WITH AVERAGE 

DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH 

1949 


I ndustry 

Factories 

Average 

daily 

number of 

Workers 

employed 

Industry 


Factories 

Average 

daily 

number of 
Workers 
employed 

1 

2 

3 

1 



2 

3 

-Government and Local Fund 
Fantoiics 



r rocesses relating to Wood, Stone and Glass 

'Total 

•• 


— All Other Factories 



MisreJlanfout 

. 

. 



Tcxtilrs .... 

. 


I’otal 





Total 

. 


GRAND TOrAL 





Engineering 

. 


1949 



17 

1,179 

Total 



1948 



17 

1,002 

Minerals and Metals . 

. 


1947 



10 

905 

Total 



194« 



ir> 

931 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 



1045 



15 

(«) 

Hiee Mills .... 

17 

1,179 

1941 



13 

697 

Misucdlanooiis .... 

. 

. . 

1943 



13 

057 

Total . 

17 

1,179 

1942 



13 

770 

Ohsmicals and Dyes, etc. 

. 

. . 

1911 



13 

(«) 

Total 

. 

. . 

1940 



13 

iu) 


Note —Above Statistics relate to Factories subject to FaotorieB Act (XXV of 1943) 
(ri) Not available. 

Source : — Office of the (Uiiof InsiKJctor of Factories. 


TABLE 4.4— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS 
EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES— 1940-49 



Perennial 



r ^ \ 

Total 

Year 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 


1 

2 

3 

1940 

(a) 

(a) 

1941 

ia) 

(a) 

1942 

770 

770 

1943 

657 

667 

1944 

697 

697 

1945 

(a) 

{a) 

1946 

931 

931 

1947 

905 

905 

1948 

1,002 

1,002 

1949 

1,179 

1,179 


Note — (a) Data not available. 

Workers employed by Factories subject to Factories Act are only shown. 

Figures for 1049 were compiled from the unpublished reconls of the Office of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Source : — State Statistical Bureau, West Bengal. 
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♦TABLE 4.5— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 

IN JUTE JtfILLS BY CLASS 


•As there is no jute mill at West Dinajpur, this table is not furnished for this diptiiot. 



*TABLE 4.6— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 
IN COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS BY CLASS 


•Ab tlicro is no cotton spinning anJ weaving mill at West Dimijpur, this table is not furnished for this district. 
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*TABLE 4.7— PUBLIC ELECTRIC SUPPLY UNDERTAKINGS 


•As there ia no public electric awipply unHertoking at West Dinajpur, tliia table is not furnished for this district. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

TABLE 5.1— LAND REVENUE— 1941-50 


Particulars 

1041-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1044-45 1045-46 1040-47 

1947-48 

1048-49 

1040-50 

1950-51 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Permanently Settled 

Estates 

Current — 

Number 

rrlH 

535 

518 

.548 

202 

292 

292 

40.5 

Demand 

702,850 

702,827 

702,00.5 

702,005 

199.000 

199,0)00 

199,000 

481,204 

C’olleotion 

08.5,000 

711,031 

729,080 

745,809 

10:1,383 

190,380 

181,107 

420,719 

Temporarily Setllcd Estates 
Curie nt — 

Number 

4 

4 

4 

4 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Demand 

250 

201 

202 

201 

038 

038 

0.38 

038 

CoUeetjon 

215 

24 H 

248 

259 

342 

428 

493 

482 

Estates held directly by 
Government, 

(Current — ■ 

Nimibor 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Demand 

3,940 

3,927 

3,927 

3,927 

9,019 

9,019 

0,019 

9,019 

(Collection 

2,428 

3,903 

3,923 

3,908 

7,7.38 

8,872 

9,789 

Road and Public irorl'.i 
Cess 

Current — 

Numlicr 

044 

0.50 

003 

003 

3 SO 

.380 

.380 

500 

Demand 

210,430 

21 0,4,33 

210,433 

210,133 

.54,242 

.54.242 

.54,242 

128,310 

(Coli(*(’tion 

149,171 

1.50,405 

180,437 

182,501 

28,733 

49,081 

41,915 

100,374 


Soura> : —Fiuanco Department, West B<‘ngal. 


• TABLE 5.2— CRIMINAL JUSTICE— NUMBER OF CRIMINAL CASES TRIED 


A— SKUIOtTS CHIMH.S 
/ — Cognizable cafiea 

{a) Offcii(!0H agaiii.st State, public tranquillity, HJil'ety and jiistico 

(b) Serious olienees against tlic ]>orson ...... 

(f) SurioiiH oibuiccs against the i»erson and property or against property only 

II — Nan-Cngnizahlc mafa 

(a) Oft'enecH against State, public tranijuillity, safety and justice 

(b) Serious oflfences against the person ..... 

(r) Serious olTenccs against the pt^rson an<l prfiperty or against property only 


Total of 1 & II 


B-MTNOll CHIMES 

J — Cognizable cases 

(a) Minor offoncos against the person 
(h) Minor offencoH against property 
(c) 0Lht5r ofToncos not spocilicd above 

II — N on-CognizabU eases 

(a) Minor offencoa against the person 

(b) Minor otFoncos against projicrty 

(c) Minor offences not specified above 


Total of I & II . 


1917 

1948 

1919 

19,50 

11 

28 

10 

18 

7 

11 

1.3 

:i 

t)9 

51 

19 

18 

4 

1 

2 

7 

121 

91 

50 

40 


11 

34 

30 

28 

112 

105 

139 

86 

148 

274 

824 

607 

200 

255 

276 

330 

05 

127 

306 

324 

53G 

795 

1,581 

1,375 


Compiled by the District Magistrate, West Dinajpur. 
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TABLE 5.8— CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Persons oonvintod or bound over in 


Offonce or Nature (»f ProceedingB 


HMI 

1942 

1943 

1944 

10-16 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All Offences 

Oironcos against public tranquillity 

• 

5 

0 


38 

44 

30 

10 

21 

28 

01 

Murder ..... 


:t 

1 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

. . 


. , 

Culpable bouiioido 



1 

1 


o 

2 

1 


3 

2 

Raju) ..... 


4 


1 


1 


4 

16 

L- 

. . 

Hurl with agt,'ravating circuiii.staiui'a 





(i 

I 

4 

13 


■5 

4 

Hurt with eriiuinal foice or assault 


r> 

o 

3 

1 

1 

•> 

1 


20 

8 

Daeoity ..... 


4b 

33 

2b 

29 

37 

30 

26 

11 

13 

12 

Robbery . . . * . 


0 

oo 

.5 

7 

8 

13 


2 

4 

8 

Tli^'ft 


171 

H12 

L'^iO 

118 

195 

208 

175 

58 

62 

71 

Otlier oltenci'H agaiusl tiie Indian ]‘enal (Vale 

:tr) 

52 

25 

4 1 

47 

73 

43 

384 

185 

142 

Rad liveliiu»od .... 


G 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

14 

6 

4 

Keeping the I’eaeii 


1 


4 

.3 



1 

1 


. . 

iSalt Law ..... 

• 


1 








. . 

Kxeisu Law .... 

• 

9 

3 

1 

o 


3 


30 

29 

4 

Stamp La\v .... 

• 











Municipal Law .... 

• 

•• 








• • 

• . 

Other ollonecB .... 


22 

7 

33 

28 

102 

87 

171 

441 

748 

750 


Source 

— Suporintendont 

ol J’olico, 

'West Dinnjpur. 








TABLE 5.4— CIVIL JUSTICE 







1041 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1918 

1949 

1950 

1 — Money Suits . , i 

85 

151 

315 

2,58 

226 

200 

545 

405 

32,3 

265 

II — Rent Suits 

. 3,929 

5,522 

4,6.34 

3,800 

4,194 

3.541 

3,738 

2,312 

2,036 

2,387 


Total . 4,014 

5,673 

1,949 

4,058 

4,120 

3,741 

4,283 

2,717 

2,359 

2,652 

(a) For enhancement of rent 

III — Title and other suits 

648 

726 

1 

1,004 

962 

861 

733 

631 

377 

401 

3.3(5 


Source : — District Judge, West Dinajpur. 
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TABLE 5.5— STRENGTH OF POLICE IN 1950 



112 


Source : — Inspector General of Police, West Bengal. 



TABLE 5.6— JAILS 

» 


Name and class 
of Jail 

1 


Accommodation in 1950 


Total 

2 


Daily average number of pri8r)nor8 in 


Males Females 
3 4 


1941 

6 


1942 

6 


1943 

7 


1944 

8 


1945 

9 


1940 

10 


1947 

11 


1918 

12 


1949 

13 


1950 


1 Raiganj Sub- Jail 


10 


10 


20.81 45.40 


2 Balurghat Sub-Jail 34 


31 


3 20.90 29.45 32.20 31.52 38.70 48.88 33.50 58.20 85.73 83.30 


Note — Raiganj Sub-Jail was opened in November, 1949. 
Source : — Prisons Directorate, West Bengal. 


TABLE 5.7— NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF REGISTERED DOCUMENTS 
AND VALUE OF PROPEHTIES TRANSFERRED IN 1949 


Aggregate value of property 

Number of Registration transferred by n’lgistered docu- 

, ments 


of 

registra- 

tion 

offices 

f 

Immovable ]*ioperty 



Movable 

Property 

Wilh 

Total 

/ 

AiTeeting 
immovab- 
le pro- 
perly 

Alleeling 

movable 

property 

1'otnl 

Total 
anioiMit 
of oidi- 
nary 
fe)(‘M 

Total 

of 

other 

receipts 

Total 

rceeipts 

1’otal 

expen- 

diture 

Com- 

pulsory 

Optional Total 











Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3 

11,719 

199 11,918 

130 

18 

12,072 

4,847,142 

111,550 

4,958,092 

•11,597 

4,211 

45,838 

33,060 


Source : — Annual Report on the working of the Registration Deiiartment. 


TABLE 5.8— CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1949-50 


Working Cajiital (Ruju'ch) 


Description 

No. of Socie- 
ties at the 
end of the 
year 

No. of 
members 

r~ 

Loans from 
private 
persons, 
other Socie- 
ties and 
Bunks 

Share Capital 
paid up 

Reserve and 
other funds 

"I'otal 

Loans issued 
to mtmabers 
and otlier 
Societies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central Banks .... 

2 

464 

594,491 

90.830 

80,618 

771,939 

377,841 

Agricultural Societies 

670 

12,694 

234,466 

117,274 

131,992 

483,732 

270.318 

Non-Agrioultural Societies . 

3 

279 

10,110 

2,027 

2,741 

14,878 

6,010 

Total 

675 

13,337 

839,067 

210,131 

221,351 

1,270, Mg 

654,167 


Note — Figures for Agricultural Societies include credit and exclude credit grain. 
Figures for Non- Agricultural Societies include only credit. 

Source : — ^Registrar of Co-operative Societies, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 5.&^EXCISE RECEIPTS 
(IN RUPEES) 

Serisl Excise articles 194M2 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 


00 

CD CO 
W CD^ 
CO f-J* 


0 

CD 

01 




00 0) 

3 31 

MS r-T 


»0 00 

O ^ l-H 

m <N I-H 

S ” 


I 

of 


S 2 

D1 04 


a> 


•— t CD 

OO 00 
Cl 


eo 

Dl 

00 


Cl 

CO Oi 

o » 

i-T 00* 

eo Cl 


Oi 

CO 

Cl 


00 

cD 




o 

CD 

QO 




Oi 

!§ 


»D ^ 

P-4 CO CO 

••iT Oi 


OI 

t'p 

CO 

Oi 


« ^ CD 

O eo kh 

^ ^ ID 


o 

r- 

co^ 

CD* 


ID 

ID 

ID^ 

CD* 


oi 

CO 


Cl CO 
Cl Cl 


Oi P 
ID 


Oi d 
" 8 
CO CO 


Oi Jr 

I, Ol 


31 S 

^ QO 


>D ID 

>^tt 17- 

»D Oi 

CO P-T 

d 


ID d 
T? O 

o* 


o Cl 
CD 

p-i 

c* of 

CD 


^ 12 
S 


s 31 


S 


S 


3 M 


31 

«D d 


00 00 

d o 

^ ID^ 

ID 


3 

CO 


s 


»D 

00 


00 

eo 

CO 

ID 


00 

o 




^ 

Oi 1-^ 

^ CO 


3 3 

O 00 


CD 

CD 

Cl 
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Source : — Excise Directorate, West BengsJ. 



1949-50 1950-51 

199.323 205.493 


TABLE 5.11— KECEIPTS OF ENTERTAINMENT TAX 

(IN RUPEES) 


1940-41 







August 




1041-42 

1042-43 

1943-44 

1944-46 

1045-46 

1046-47 

1047-48 

1048-49 

1040-50 

1960-51 

28 

24 

12 

742 

1,688 

1.817 


704 

3.590 

18,246 

• 


TABLE 5.10— RECEIPTS OF SALES TAX 
(IN RUPEES) 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 

6,798 39,609 34,928 


1944-46 

62,319 


1946-46 

79,339 


August 

1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 


39,218 


100,853 


Estimated— 1941-42 to 1945-46. 

Source : — Commissioner of Commercial Taxes, West Bengal. 


IV.fl.— Estimated— 1941-42 to 1945-46. 

♦Data not available. 

Source ; — District Magistrate, West Dinajpur. 


TABLE 5.12— RECEIPTS OF MOTOR SPIRIT TAX 

(IN RUPEES) 


1041-42 

1042-43 

1043-44 

1044-46 

1045-46 

1046-47 

August 

1047-48 

1048-49 

1949-60 

1950-51 

66 

363 

111 

121 

851 


10.867 

17.865 

24,196 

60.494 


ff.fi.— Estimated— 1941-42 to 1946-46. 

Souru I— Commissioner of Commercial Taxes, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 5.13— STAMPS 
(IN RUPEES) 
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QBANT) TOTAL 


Institutions 


, . 



, , 

, , 


r.fi3 

<192 

639 

Pui)ilH 

, 

. . 



. . 


, , 

4(!,41» 

92,906 

f)3,647 

Public Institutions 

Institutions 


, , 






• . • • 

. , 

, , 

Pupils 

• 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

College’s 

Institutions 

. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

Pupils 

. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 



. . 

. . 

IL E, Schools 

Iiistitutions 


, , 

. , 

, , 




6 

6 

13 

Pupils 


, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 


3.006 

3,080 

5,249 

M . E. Schools 

Institutions 


, , 

, , 


. . 

, , 

, , 

35 

38 

41 

Pupils 

, 

, , 

. * 

. . 

. , 


. . 

3,681 

6,003 

6,506 

Primary Schools 

Institutions 

, 

, , 

• , 

, . 

. . 

, , 

, . 

425 

521 

604 

Pupils 


, , 

, . 

, , 

. . 

, . 

, , 

34,789 

38,446 

39,336 

Technical Schools 

Institutions 

, 

, , 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

Pupils 

. 

. • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

• • 

Training SchoiiU 

Institutions 

• 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • ■ • 

. . 

• • 

Pupils 

. 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

Other Schools 

I nstitutions 



, , 


. . 

• . 

, , 

13 

34 

30 

Pupils 

• 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1,420 

1,647 

1,160 

Unrecognised Schools 

Institutions 



. , 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

84 

93 

51 

Pupils 

• 

. . 

• • 


• • 

• • 


3,523 

3,730 

2,396 


Perce ntuge of male 
pupils to male 
population of 
Bchoolcoing age 

(fi— 14) of 1951 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 42 46 46 

Percentage of female 
pupils to female 
population of school- 
going age (6 — 14) of 

1961 . .. .. .. .. - .. 77 » 11 

i9o«ire<:«»Eduoation Directorate, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 6.8— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Note on compilation — The Consiis Dopartiment framed a qiicfitionnaire whichHhe Director of Public Inetniction addrcBsed to all schools, 
ho replies were tabulated and this table ib based solely on the returns received from schoolfi. No attempt has been made to check the returns 
ith the records of the Education Directorate. The information furnished by each school is therefore without authoritative verification. 


ABSTRACT FOR WEST DINAJPUR DISTRICT 


Subdivision 


1 


•ISTRICT . 
Balurghat 
Raiganj . 


)ISTRICT . 
Balurghat 
Raiganj . 


No. of 

Total No. 

Average No. Total No. 

School 

of classes 

of pupils of Teachers 


including 

far years 


sections 

1946-50 


2 

3 

4 

6 



ALL AREAS 


12 

116 

3,212 

156 

9 

83 

2,241 

113 

3 

32 

971 

42 


NON-MUNICIPAI. 

AREAS 

12 

115 

3.212 

1.55 

9 

83 

2,241 

113 

3 

32 

971 

42 




Total 

Total of 

No. of 

No. of 

Government 

private 

Graduate 

trained 

grants 

donations 

Tcacherfl 

Graduates 

received 

received 



1946-47 to 

or raised 



1950-61 

1948-49 to 



(Rs.) 

1950-61 




(Rs.) 

6 

7 

8 

9 


74 

23 

246,860 

46,608 

51 

18 

109,223 

42,005 

23 

6 

136,627 

4,603 


74 

23 

246,8.60 

46,608 

51 

18 

109,223 

42,006 

23 

5 

136,627 

4,603 


MUNICIPAL AREAS* 


IISTRICT .... 

Balurghat ... 

Raiganj .... 

Note — Column 8 excludes moneys spent on schools run wholly by the Government. 

• As the municipalities of Balurghat and R.iiganj have just boon started, the figures for municipal 
areas are not available. 

I 


SUBDIVISION— BALURGHAT 




1 


I 

•a 

I . 


P.S. HILI 

1 J. L. 366, Hili . 

2 J.L.289,Tior 


s 

o 

CO 

o 


3 


CO 

P 


Hili R. N. H. E. School 


1024 


P 

Q 

2 

d 

(8 

a 


ce 

P 


Teor Krishnastamee High 15-1-33 
School 


U) 

d 

D 


O P 

H 


1-1-26 

1-1-60 


04 

P 

P. 


o 

k 


t 

V 

u 

oS 

EH 

Wh 

o 

o 

'3 

■*-* 

o 

H 


.a 

o 

CO 

o 

H 


CO 

I 

CJ 

o 

6 


1 

O 

'g 

.2 

*S 




■2 

k 

8 

2 

_ ^ 
5 lO 

Ss 

a.2 

0 T 
CP 

r 


as 

IS 

CO ^ 

l| 

s'g 

■s^i 

*gS 

Iss 

H 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 






Rs. 

Rs. 

11 

398 

16 

10 

3 

37,691 

• • 

10 

172 

13 

4 

1 

3,876 

16,681 

21 

670 

28 

14 

4 

4L566 

16,681 

• . 


.. 

a • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

21 

670 

28 

14 

4 

41,506 

16,681 


Total for Theuna 
Total for Municipality 
Total for Rural Area 
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TABLE 6.3— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS— contd. 

% 






bD 

d 

i-i 





a* 






^2 


S 



S3! 




d 

d 

00 

'a 

09 

v 

ja 

o 

eO 

t 

o 

IS 

cri 

erial No. 

. L. No. Municipi 
Ward No. 

lame of School 

iate of origin 

o 

a 

o 

d 

a 

(A 

o 

ce 

otal No. of classes i 
sections 

verage No. of pu 
years 1946-50 

otal No. of Teacher 

eo 

0) 

H 

o 

"S 

d 

-d 

Cli 

It 

O 

Vm 

O 

6 

1 

ii 

o 

'd 

0) 

d 

'eS 

Im 

*4-1 

o 

d 

3 tal Govt, grants 
1946-47 to 1950-51 

otal of private doni 
received or raised 
to 1950-51 

W »-3 


Q 

P 

H 


H 


>r. 

H 

H 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

P.S. BALURGHAT 









Rs. 

Rb. 

1 J. L. 42, Khaapiir 

Khaspur Ifaroknahna H. E. 

1918 

31-3-50 

10 

211 

12 

4 

o 

3,722 



School 









2 J. Ti, lot), Daksliiri 











Chak Bliabaiii 

Lalit Mohan Adarsha , 

4 1-49 

1-1-50 

6 

*271 

10 

4 

2 

200 

5,897 


Uchcha Vidyalaya 








3 J. L. 187, Batinim . 

Paiiram H. K. School 

1944 

1-1-17 

6 

tl58 

8 

3 

1 

11,970 

3,238 

4 J. L. lot), Dakahiii 

llalurghat H. K, School 

19t>8 

1910 

18 

013 

20 

15 

6 

48,106 

1,350 

(Jhuk Bhabani 









'J'otal for Til ana 
'I’otal for Munit- ipalif y 

4 

•• 

•• 

40 

1,253 

56 

26 

11 

63,998 

10,485 

Total for Rural Ansi 

4 


•* 

40 

1,253 

56 

26 

ii 

63,998 

10,485 


P.S. KUMARGANJ 

1 J. L. 40, Ncona 

Angina Borait II. E. School 

1-1-42 

1950 

6 

115 

9 

3 

505 

6,932 

Total for Thana 

1 


. , 

6 

115 

9 

3 

505 

6,932 

'J’otal for Municipality 







. . 


Total for Rural Area 

i 



*6 

lif) 

9 

3 

! . 505 

6,932 


P.S. TAPAN 

1 J. L. 64, Kasha 

Tapan High English School 

1-6-24 1-1-50 

10 

149 

11 

3 

1 

2,380 

7,907 

Total for Thana 

1 

. . 

10 

149 

11 

3 

1 

2,380 

7,907 

Total for Municipality 

. . 

. . 

io 

149 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


Tofal for Rural Area 

1 

. . 

11 

3 

1 

2,380 

7,907 


P.S. CANGARAMPUR 








1 J. L. 34, Kajibpur . Gangarainpur II. E. School 30-1-49 7-2-50 

6 

•154 

9 

6 

2 

765 

• • 

Total for Thana .1 • .... 

6 

154 

9 

5 

2 

765 


Total for Municipality 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

• . 

Total for Rural Area 1 • .... 

6 

154 

9 

5 

2 

765 

. . 


*Avorago for two yeara 1949 and 1950. 
t Average for ihroo years 1948 to 1950. 
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Serial No. 


TABLE 6.8— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS— concid. 


i 

'g 

o 

C -• *9 

^ 0) O 

43 

O ^ 

Vm ^ lO 

(4>4 

o 

CO 

o o> 

_ ® pH 

d 

o ^ 

1 £S 


H 

H 

iO 

U 

12 


SUBDIVISION— RAIGANJ 


P.S. RAIGANJ 

1 J. L. 150, Raiganj . 

Raiganj Coronation H. E. 

17-1-11 13-12-17 

17 

493 

20 

14 

3 

Rs. 

54,818 

Rs. 

Total for Thana 

School 

1 


17 

493 

20 

14 

3 

54,818 


Tot.a] ior Minucipality 







, , 


Total for Ruial ArcMi 

i 


17 

493 

20 

14 

3 

54, sis 


P.S. BANSTHARI 

1 J. L. 28, llarirampur 

Harirampur A. S. D. M. 

1920 1941 

6 

ir>3 

7 

3 

1 

15,796 

3,530 

Total for Thana 

11. E. School 

1 


6 

ir>3 

7 

3 

1 

15,796 

3,530 

I’otal for Municipality 


. . 


. . 

, , 

, , 


Total lor Rural Area 


. . 

6 

103 

7 

3 

1 

15,796 

3,530 


P.8. KUSHMANDl 

Total for Thalia 
Total for Municipality 
Total for Rural Area 


P.S. KALTAGAN.T 


1 J. L. 103, ChakMaj- 
lispur 

Kaliaganj Parbati Sundari 

H. E. School 

1931 

1941 

9 

315 

15 

6 

1 

66,013 

1,073 

Total for Thana 

1 



9 

315 

35 

6 

1 

66,013 

1,073 

Total for Municipality 



. . 



. . 


. . 


Total lor Rural Area 

1 


. . 

9 

sib 

15 

6 

1 

66,oi3 

1,073 


P.S. ITAHAR 

Total for Thana 
Total for Municipality 
Total for Rural Area 


P.S. IIEMTABAD 


Total for Thana 
Total for Municipality 
Total for Rural Area 


tSource : — Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal and individual school. 
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TABLE 6.4^PRINTING PRESSES AT WORK, NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICAL'S PUBLISHED IN 1950-51 


Number of Printing ProBscs at work Number of Newspapers published Number of Periodioali published 


10 


2 


Nowrcfl ; — IToiuo (Press) Department. 


TABLE 6.5— CINEMAS IN 1950* 


Numlier of (^inoma ITt>usoH (in December IDM)) Number of Spectators (monthly average) 


4 


26,673 


♦J*ro visional. 

Source : — District Office, 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


TABLE 

7.1- 

NUMBER 

OF HOSPITALS 

AND 

DISPENSARIES 

IN 

1950 

State Prov. 

A.G. 

F.U.E. 

State 

Special 

Local and 
Municipal 

Pimds in- 
cluding; U. ]{. 
and Vill. 

Private 

Aided 

Private Rlys. 

Unaided 

Total 

Health 

Centres 

1 

1 


1 

21 

0 

7 

87 

2 


Source ; — Office of the Director of Health Services, West Bengal. 


TABLE 7.2— RURAL HEALTH CENTRES IN 1950 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision 

Police Station 

Union 

Name of Health Centres 

No. of beds 

77 

Sadar 

Kiimarganj 

20 Samjia 

Samjia at Chapra Health Centre 

10 

78 

Kaiganj 

Hemtabad 

104 Bangalbari 

Dhirail „ ,, „ 

10 


Styurce ; — IKreotorate of Health Sotrice., Weat Bengal. 


16 
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’I AHLiHj 7.55 — JL1;M Ul? UU^niAJUJ) AINU morJCilNSJAliiJiia UN lyDJ 






(• 

Beds 



Serial 

Subdivision, 

Union 

Hospitals, 

Dispensaries, 



Maintained by 

Medical 

No. 

Police Station 


Nsone of place 

Name of place 

General 

Infec- 


Officer’. 


or Town 


and J. L. No. 

and J. L. No. 


tious 

qualification 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

SUBDIVISION— SADAR 








1 

Balurghat 

.. 

Balurghat SadarlOO 


16 

4 

State 

S.A.S. 

2 

Do. 


Balurghat Police 109 

22 


Do. 

. . 

3 

Do. 

BoUa 


Mallickpur 8 



District Board 

L.M.F. 

4 

1)0. 

RohiJmapurganj 


Patiram 28 



Do. 

L.M.F. 

5 

Do. 

Boalder 


Khaspur 42 



Private 

L.M.F. 

6 

Do. 

Gofanagar 


Gofanagar 80 



. . 

• • 

7 

1)0. 

Jalgbar 


Jalghar 72 



. . 

. . 

8 

Dili 

Bmshia 


Teor 289 



District Board 

L.M.F. 

9 

Do. 

Hili 


Hili 366 



Do. 

L.M.F. 

10 

Kiimarganj 

Hamkrishnapur 


Kutnarganj 100 



Do. 

L.M.F. 

11 

Do. 

Safanagar 


Sofanagar 



. . 

. . 

12 

Gangarampiir . 

Daiudama 


Gangarampiir 93 



District Board 

L.M.F. 

13 

Do. 

Baaiiria 


Sarbamangala 14 



Private 

L.M.F. 

14 

Do. 

Uday 


Uday 182 



. . 

. . 

15 

Tapan 

Tapan 


Tapan 63 

• • 


District Board 

L.M.F. 

16 

Do. 

Gurail 


Gurail 204 



Union Board 

L.M.F. 

17 

Do. 

Kardaha 


Kardaha 



Private 

L.M.F. 

18 

Do. . 

Monohali 


Monohali 50 

• • 


. • 

.. 


SUBDIVISION— RAIQANJ 


19 

Raiganj 



, , 

Raiganj A. G. 150 


20 


State 

M.B. 

20 

Do. 



Raiganj 

Raiganj 150 



Private 

L.M.P. 

21 

Do. 



Bah in 


Bahin 78 



Private 

L.M.P. 

22 

Do, 



Bindolo 


Bindole 40 



Private 

L.M.F. 

23 

Kaliaganj 



Akhanagar 


Kaliaganj 103 



District Board 

L.M.F. 

24 

Honttabad 



Hcmiabad 


Hemtabad 81 



Do. 

L.M.F. 

25 

Kuahmandi 



Kushba 


Kusltmandi'70 



Do. 

L.M.F. 

26 

Itahar 



Itahar 


Itahar 109 



Do. 

L.M.F. 

27 

Do. 



Durgapur 


Durgapur 24 



Private 

M.B. 

28 

Do. 



Kapasia 


Churatnan 164 



Private 

L.M.F. 

29 

Do. 



Maruai 


Maruai 217 



• • 

. . 

30 

Bansihari 

• 


Shibpur 


Bansihari 209 

• • 


Private 

Unquali- 

fied 

31 

Do. 

• 


Bagichapur 


Harirampur 28 



Do. 

L.M.F. 

32 

Do. 

• 


Ganguria 


Daulatpur 77 

• * 


Union Board 

Unregis- 

tered 

33 

Do. 

• 

, 

Shirahi 


Shirshi 59 




, , 

34 

Do. 

• 

• 

Ellahabad 


Sihole 


•• 

Union Board 

Unquali’ 

fled 


Source : — T)i ectoiAte of Health Servioes^ Weal Bengal, 



TABLE 8.1— RIICEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF DISTRICT BOARD— 1941-60 

(IN RUPEES) 
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♦TABLE 8.2— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF M^UNICIPALITIES— 1941-50 


*Ai th» munioipalftiet of Bainrghat and Baiganj have j«tt been started, this table is not furnished for this dlstrlet. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
TABLE 94— VILLAGE ROADS 
Balurghat Subdivision 


Serial Naime of Road 

No. 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 


1 Balurghat to Bhunsla 

2 Balurghat to Khidirpur 

3 1st mile of D. B. Road No. 44 to RhatHliala 

4 Balurghat to Saukoir 

5 Rajna to Agradigun 

6 Balurghat to Miamna 

7 Pagleeganj to Kharna 

8 Pagloeganj to Madhabpara 

9 BolJa to Madhabpur 
10 Madanganj to Rajna 


1 1 Mahipiir to Fakirgank Hat 

12 Kalibari to Hili 

13 Nayabazar to (Joiiripur 

14 Nayabazar to OiKiaHimulgbat 

15 (.^OHaidariga to Monobali 
10 Kardaha lo Sibdungi 

17 Hnslmacar to 1). B. Road No. 10 
IS (Uialon to Tbloy 

19 Kiimaiganj to Pimtoir 

20 Kinnarganj to (3nirar-Krit»htopur 


Raiganj Subdivision 


7th mile of D. B. Road No. 37 to Radhikapur Ralilway Station 

10 

Bangalbari to vSamashpur 

Akhanagar to Chandra 

11 

Sreopur t(> Burlavpiir 

Kaliaganj to Blianoit 

12 

Itabar to (Unirnjnon 

Fatepur to Kaliaganj 

13 

Khatrinia Road 

Ganrajpur to Jotigrani 

11 

Kamedpur to Pakharia 

3rd mile of V. Road I'.'o. 30 to Khalatore 

15 

Mall a raj ah at to 1 1 aripii r 

Kalikamara to Patir j 

10 

I). R. Road No. 5 to Fakirganjhat 

19th mile of D.B. R md No. 6 to Sibolo T. B, 

Homtabad to Jharbari 

17 

Muhipur to Samaalipur 


DISTRICT BOARD ROADS 

Balurghat Subdivision 


1 

Murshidabad Road 

21 

Dungi to Fatepur 

2 

Bogra Road 

22 

Dehaband to Daulatpur 

3 

Purnia Road 

23 

(jJollapara to Gopinagar 

4 

Maldah Road 

24 

Fatepur to Dungi 

5 

Abidpiir to Nakaaduo 

25 

Kardaha to Daral 

6 

Pat i rain to Chokdapat 

26 

Balurghat to Mollapara 

7 

Rajahashi Road 

27 

Patiram to Banshipur 

8 

Fatepur to 1 tabar 

28 

Nayabazar to Mannidpur 

9 

Khagail to Mahipal 

29 

Jalghar to Laskarhat 

10 

Ilemtabad to Malone 

30 

Bangalbari Railway Station to Hemtabad 

11 

Raiganj to Mannagar 

31 

Madhabpur Road 

12 

Dungapara to Pamjbbhoy 

32 

Daliragaon to Kushmundi 

13 

Raiganj to Cbylimpur 

33 

Pirgachhli to Kunoir 

14 

Prov- Highway to Jamni 

34 

ITarirainpur to Nawapara 

15 

Bogram to Bindole 

35 

Bochaganj to Begunbari 

16 

Fanchbhoy to Badkol 

36 

Pransagar to Domuth 

17 

Radhikapur to Kaliaganj 

37 

Dhankil to Dhamja 

18 

Hemtabad to Bindole 

38 

Kaliaganj Inspection Bungalow Approach Hoad 

19 

Fakirganj to Bsan 

39 

Bangalbari to Kunoir 

20 

Akhanagar to Churamou 

40 

Dalimgaon Railway Station to Mirjapore 


SourM Distriet Board, West Dinajpur. 
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TABLE 9.2— ROADS AND BUNGALOWS 

7 — Metalled Roads; lA — Metalled, bridged and drained throughout; IB — Metalled, partially bridged and 
drained; II — Unmetalled Roads; II A — Unmetalled bndged and drained throughout; II B — Unmetal- 
led, partially bridged and drained; III — Banked and mrjaced with ^^Murum'' or similar material but 
not drained; IV — Banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained; V — Cleared, partially bri- 
dged and drained; VI — Cleared only. 


SI. No. Class of 
Road 

Name of Road 

1 2 

3 


1 

lA 

, Hili — Balurghai .... 

• 

• 

2 

IIB 

. Baikunthapur — ^Malliokpur 

. 

• 

3 

IIB 

. Samjia — Jakirpur .... 

. 


4 

IIB 

. Malone — Banihar .... 

. . * 



6 

IIB 

Saraipur — Barakasba 

• 

• 

• 

6 

IIB 

. Ahidpur — ^Naksodal 

. 

. 

. 

7 

IIA 

. Patiram — Chakdapat 

• 

• 

• 

8 

IIB 

. Amulia — Dungi 

. 

. 

. 


9 

lA 

Banahihari — ^Patiram 






10 

IV 

Fatepur — Itahar 






11 

IIB 

Khagoil — Mahipal 






12 

lA. IIB 

Raiganj — Malone 






13 

IIB 

Raiganj — Mannagar 






14 

IV 

Hetn tabad — P« noli bhoya 






16 

IA,IV . 

Roiganj — Chiliknpur 






16 

IIB 

Dhankail Hat — Jauni 






17 

IIB 

Bogram — Bindole 






18 

V 

Badkol — Panohbhoya . 






19 

IIB 

Radhikapur — Bindole 






20 

IIA 

Fakirganj — Basan 






21 

IIB, IV 

Akhanagar — Churosnan 






22 

IIB 

Dungi — Fatepur 






23 

IV 

Patiraj — Daulatpur 






24 

IIA, IV 

Gollapara — ^R amchandrapu r 






26 

IIA 

Kardaha — Daral 






26 

lA, IIB 

Balurghat — MoUapara 






27 

IIB 

Patiram — Banshipur . 






28 

IIB 

Nayabazar — ^Mamudpur 






29 

IV 

Jalghar — Laskarhat 






30 

IIA 

Hetntabad — Bangalbasi 






31 

llA 

Chainagar — Malone 






32 

IIB 

Dalimgaon — Panisala 






33 

V 

Birgachi — Kunoir 






34 

IIB 

Harirsimpur — Noapara 






36 

IIA 

Pransagar — Borgaon . 






36 

IV 

Dhankail — Dhaneja 






37 

IIA 

Kaliaganj Inspection Bangaloni Approach Road 



38 

V 

Bangalhari — ^Kunnir 

. 

. 

. 



30 

IV 

Dalimgaon — Mirzapur 

. 

. 

. 



40 

V 

Bishnupur — Kantoir . 

. 

. 

. 





Length 

Location of Dak and Inspeo- 

f 


^ tion Bungalows and Remarks 

Miles 

Furlongs 

4 

6 

6 

16 

2 

Inspretion Bungalow at Hib on 



the 17th Milo 

22 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Las- 



karhat on the 29th Mile 

9 

0 


10 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Malon 



in the 24th Mile. Inspeotion 



Bungalow at Bindole in the 



31st Mile 

23 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Sihole 



in the 19th Mile 

23 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Gan- 



gantmpur in the X9th Mile 

12 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Patiram 

23 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at 



Kumarganj in the 17th Mile 



Inspection Bungalow at Balur- 



ghat in the 22nd Mile 

24 

0 


16 

0 


9 

0 


16 

0 


17 

0 


11 

0 


24 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Rai- 



ganj in the Ist Mile 

16 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Bindole 



in the 10th Mile 

10 

0 


6 

0 


3 

6 


23 

2 


1 

0 


13 

0 


14 

0 


9 

0 


3 

0 


6 

0 


9 

0 


8 

0 


3 

0 


1 

0 


8 

0 


10 

0 


6 

0 


5 

0 


3 

0 


1 

0 


6 

0 


4 

0 


6 

0 



Source Diatriot Board, West Dinajpur, 



TABLE 9.8-LENGTH OP ROAD COMMUNICATIONS MAINTAINED BY 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES AS AT 81ST DECEMBER 1948 


Length of 
metalled roads 
maintained 
by the Works 
and Buildings 
Department 
(in miles) 

Length of 
unmotulled 
roads main- 
tained by 
the Works and 
Buildings 
Department 
(in miles) 

Length of 
metalled roads 
maintained 
by the dis- 
trict board 
(in miles) 

Ler gth of 
uumctallcd 
roads main- 
tained by the 
district board 
(in miles) 

Length of 
metalled roads 
maintained 
by the muni- 
cipalities 
(in miles) 

Length of 
unmetalled 
rf>ad8 main- 
taineil by the 
municipalities 
(in miles) 

Total length 
of metalled 
roads 
(iu miles) 

Total length 
of unmetallod 
roads 
(in miles) 

Grand 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

18.5 

80.0 

5.4 

487.6 



23.9 

567.6 

691.5 


Note — Figures of Union Boards arc not shown in this statomont. 
Sourcii : — ^Works and Buildings Diroctoraio. 


TABLE 9.4— RAILWAY STATIONS 


Name of Railway Line and 
Station 

Distance cif eai^li Railway 
St ition by rail 

_ _*■_ - - 

Name of Railway Lino and 
Station 

1 listance of each Railway 
Station by rail 

A 


r 

Miles Flrom 


i — 

Milos 

From 

1 

2 3 

1 

2 

3 


North E.istern Railway 

Radhikapur — Katihar Line 

Raiganj • 


Raiganj 

North Eastern Railway 

Radhikapur — Katihar Line 

Dalirngaon . 

4 

RaigaqJ 

Bangalbari 

*6 

Do. 

Radhikapur 

4 

Do. 

Kaliaganj 

6 

Do. 
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TABLE 9.5— LIST OF POST OFFICES 


SI. No. Branch Offices Sub-Officos 

1 2 3 

BALURGHT SUBDIVISION 

P. S. HILI 

1 Ramkrishnapiir .... 

2 Teor 

3 Hili 


P. S. BALURGHAT 

4 . . ...... Balurghat 

5 Khaspur ..... 

0 Patiram 


P. S. KUMERGANJ 

7 Kumorganj .... 

8 Bamjia ..... 


P. S. TAPAN 

9 Manhali 

10 Tapan 

. P. S. GANGARAMPUR 

11 . . Gangarampur 


SI. No. Branch Offices Sub-Offioes 

1 2 3 


RAIGANJ SUBDIVISION 

P. S. BANSIHARI 

12 Affninpiir 

13 Banslhari 

14 Daulatpur 

ir> Harira’mpur ..... 

16 Sihal 


P. S. KUSIMANDI 
17 Kushmandi .... 


P. S. KAUAGANJ 

IR .. .... 

19 RalintKUon .... 

20 Dhankail ..... 

21 Radhikapur .... 

22 . . .... 


P. S. HEMTABAD 
23 Hctniahad .... 


P. S. RAIGANd 


Baliin 

Bindolo . 

• 

• » * • 

ft • • • 

Raiganj 



P. S. ITAHAR 


Itahar 

Marnai 

• 

ft ft ft ft 

ft • ft ft 

•• 


Chak Majlispur 


Akhanagri 


Source : — Indian Posts and Telegraphs t)epartinejit. 

[List incomplete — no cotnplete list being readily available with the Department.] 
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TABLE 9.6— POLYIMETRICAL TABLE OF DISTANCES 
Compiled By The District Officer 
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Source : — Bengal District Gazetteer (B. Volume), ^^est Dmajpur 1931. 



ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND FAIRS 
TABLE ] 0.1— GLOSSARY OF THE BETTER KNOWN ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS IN WEST DINAJPUR DISTRICT 

A. Sadar Subdivision 


1 P. S. Kumarganj 

About 14 mik'S iiorlli of Balurgliat on tlic Baliir,s>:liat-I\uiniiri>'inij Boat! at BisAVJiiialk|)ur 
(.T.L. 14G). A grouj) of ok] (.lilai)idai(‘<l kaiiplos of tiu* I’aiiokaraliia and Nabaratna ly))i‘K with 
carved terracotta d(‘C(»ratioii. Also a (IoIiiioucIki. Also trace's of aii old mud fort at Khorda 
Mohana (J.L. Ill)) immediately to the north of Biswanalhpur (,).L. 14G). 

2 P. S. Tupau (J. L. G.'l, Ta])an — J.L. G4 Ivasba). About 14 miles west of Balurghat 
on the Balurghat-Ta])an L'oad. 


A very tine tank, nanu'd Tapandighi, ])erkaps the largest in tin' dislrie.l ; for the water 
seems to have extended 4]()() fi'(‘t from North to South and IloO from Last to West, and the 
space occu])ied by tlu! tank is alxnit feet wide, making tlie total dimensions 47(K) feet by 
17.G(). On the east and AvesI sides have been tliree entranets throngli tlu! bank, (‘ach had a 
descent to the Avater ((Hull) lined with brick. On tlie south sick* liaA'e Ix'eii Iavo enij’ances and 
on the north side one; oi)ix)site to this is a small b.ea]), ])robably lh(^ ruins of a teinpk!. 
About half a mile to the Avest of the Tapandighi is a sjiace of about half a mile in extc'iit called 
Patharpunji (J.L. G8 JCazibhag), broken Avitli small tanks, like IIk* situation of a toAvn; and 
near the northei'ii extremity of this is a large h('ai» of Itj’ieks, eoA’ei’ed v.itli soil once jirobably 
a temiile of considerable size. Beautifully ornament (>d and carved terracotta tiles can 
• Btill be salvaged’ AA'ith a little endeaA'our and seA'eral beautiful s])eeimeus can be seen at the 
library of the Pi'achya Bharali at Balurghat. These tanks are said to have lieen made by 
Ban raja, and to have Ix'cn the ])lae<‘ Avliere h(' iierfoinied his religious cx'reinonies {iarpo)!) 
and where he BAVung before Siva for 1000 years, susjx'iided by hooks ])assing through the skin 
of his back. 


(a) Daudjmr (J.L. 70) on the Tapan-Kard.iha road, about 2A miles Avest of Tapandighi. 
Remains of an old arclu'd bridge can be seen. 


(b) Kardaha (J.L. JO) about G miles Avest of Tajian — near the Punarbhaba river. Cele- 
brated as having been tin; ])la(x‘ Avhert! Krishna burned the t>08 jirms of Ban raja, which he 
had cut off in battle. CVmtains an 18lh ceJitury brick temiile of the Dinajpur Raj. 

(c) Manahali (J.L. 50) About J miles north-east of Kardaha. (.lelebrated as the area 
where the famous Manahali plate inscription Avas discoA’ored. 

(d) Bhikliahar (J.L. 184) A1x)ut 2] to J miles south of Kardaha. Ruins of a very 
ancient grouj) of brick temiilcs Avilh terracotta bricks cmitainijjg figures of animals, birds 
etc. The Avriter has made a gift of eeveral remarkable specimens to the Asutosh Museum 
where they may be seen. 

(e) Bhaior (J.L. 188). About U miles south-west of Bhikliahar. The torso and head 
of an enormous Sandstone Dasahhuja Durga on a raised mound. This is a remarkably large 
image. 

(/) Bwipkhauda (J.L. 140). About miles ca.st of Tapan. The entire mauza is 
studded with high mounds and ridges suggestive of buried ruins. 
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3 P. 8. Gangarawpiir 

About 20 miles from on the Baliirg'bat-Knliaganj road. A full description 

of the ruins is ^iven below from Franci?^ Buciianan Hamilton’s account. The mauzas are: 
(a) J.Ii,,84 Baji))]>nr for Ban^ai'h or J>amjoi»()r ^ 

(h) ,J.L. 8G Biiran])ara for Dlialdii^dii 

(c) J.L. 94 l\amcbandray)ur and J.L. 97 l\a^liunatlil)ati for Kaladighi 

(d) J. L. 36 Narayanpnr and d.L. 82 Kalighat foi’ Damdamma 

All arc within a radius of miles of (Jangarampur tliana. 

‘‘The proper name ot Dumdiummali is Bevi l\ot. Ji I’eiH'ived its pn^sent appellation 
(which signifies the i)lace o) wa)*) from its liaving hecni a military slalion during the early 
Muhammedan government, as it probably was then on the frontim*; for J have already men- 
tioned, that the ])r()\'ineo eall(‘d Bar( iido exbmded no farther north than this place. While 
the troops we]*e slatioiit'd at I )imidiiminali, the etiicn* ollieiu*, nmhu’ lh(‘ tith' of Wazir, seems 
to have resided on (h(‘ banks ol' a V(‘ry nobl<‘ lank, whi(*h is named Dahal Dighi, and has evi- 
dently been lormed by Miiliaminedans ; its wahu* being about 40()() f(‘et from F. to W. and 
1000 from N. to S. II is jirobably (‘\eeedingl\ de<‘]), as tlu" banks thrown out are very large. 
They have been a good deal spriad, and from many irregular rising gi’ounds, finely planted; 
and surpass in b<*auly any thing ol* tlu‘ kiinl tliat I have ever seen. On many different 
])arts, especially towards tin* N. M. (*orn(u* are l)eaj)S of bricks, probalily the ruins of the 
houses that were ocen])i(‘d by tin* j\lr)sl(un oflieers. On the centre of tlu‘ north side is the 
monunuMit (l)in'(jah) of a saint (/*//) named AIuMah Ala ud din, contiguous to which is a 
small mosque. Both are ve ry ruinous, but a (‘anopy is still sus])'‘n(led oven- the tomb, which 
is much fre(iucjit(‘d as a ])lac(‘ of worslii]» and the fakir lias an (Uidowinmit of 200 biggahs 
(about 100 acres) of land. Tin' pia'scmt occupant is a remai'kably liandsome man, and has 
a perfect fornuMl arabian coiinti'iiancc', althongli his ancestors liav(‘ ludd the aiqiointnnmt for 
several geiK'rations. A d(‘scent, i)aved with sloiu', h ads down from these buildings to the 
tank, and the materials have been evidently taku'u from a ruin, as broknm columns, ])arts of 
doors, windows, and stone variously carved, an' intr rrnixn'd with such as an* quite plain. 
Trac(\s of the human form on the ju'ch'slal of a columb slu'W that tin* ruius from whence 
they were taken have been those of a Hindu building, and confirm the tradition of the sup- 
ply having come from Bannogor. The wazir, who is rc])ort(‘d to liavi' founded the mosque 
and to have dug the tank, is said to be buried Ix'tween tluan, and a ]arg(‘ cavity covered by 
long stones is shown as his grave'. From an insci*iption ovi'r tlu' gat(‘ of the mosque, it 
appears, that it was built bc'fore the time of Ata-ud-din, and of Sluddi Alukbu (another saint), 
by Wazir Shair Musaur of J\lozofiirabad, ( \)mma?id(‘r of tlu' ti’oops of Firuza.bad, in the reign 
of Hoseyn Shah, Sultan of ITostina, son of Mosofur Shah, A.TT. 718. Froin an inscription 
under the former, it would a])i)ear, that a ]dace foi* prayi*r ((Uniilnr:), which lias bism erected 
behind the tonil), was built hy the order of Sekandar Sliah, son of IMajahud Shah, son of 
Ayas Shah, A.TT. 765. Also from an inscription in a wing of the mosque, it would appear, 
that this was erected as a place of prayer of Ata nd-din hy Fnteh Shah, son of Mahmud 
Shah, A.TT. 854. A part of the mosque, calleil TTamada, fi'om an inscription in it, was built 
in the reign of Tvykaos Shah, by the order of Sakandar Sani, nr the 2nd, A. IT. 872. h^inally, 
from an inscriiition over the door of an apartment to the right of the inosqno, and wliicli 
was a kitchen for the use of fakirs, it Avonld ap])ear, that it was built in the time of Mukhdum 
Mullah, when Mozofur Shah was king. The date is no longer legible. At a little distance 
east from Dabal Dighi is aiiotlier tank of very large dimensions, called T\ahi Bighi and sup- 
posed to have been dug by TCala rani, the spouse of Ban raja, oxclnsive of the banks it is 
about 4000 feet long from N. ^^o S. by 800 feet wide. 

North from the tanks calbMl Bahai and Knla arc many small ones, which formerly in 
all probability were in the snburl)s of Bannogor, the residence of Ban raja, of whom T have 
already given an account.*' 

♦ Available in another appenilix in this volume. 
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“ The ruins of Bannogor occui)y the east bank of the Punahhoba, which here runs from 
N.E. to S.W. for about two miles, beginning a little above Bumdummah. 1 first examined 
the citadel, which is a quadrangle of about 1800 |py 1500 feet, surrounded by a high ram- 
part of bricks, and on the soutli and east by a ditch: the remainder of the ditch has been 
obliterated or destroyed by the Punabhoba, which in the time of Ban raja is said to have 
passed to the north of the present course of the Brohmani; and many largo water-course, 
which are to b(\ seen in that direction, render tlu! tradition probable. On the west face of the 
citadel is a large projecting part, probably the (uitworks before the gate. In the centre is a 
large heaj) of bricks said to have be(*n the jaja’s house; and on the east face is a gate 
and a causeway, about 200 feet long, leading across the ditch into the city, which has been 
a s(iuare of above a mile in diameter, and has boon also surrounded by a rampart of brick, 
and by a ditch. Towards its S.l^l. corner is the monument of Sultan Shah, which is rui- 
nous; but a fakir has a small ondownumt, and burns a lamjt before the tond). The monument 
is much fro(|uoided by the faithful, and contains many stones, which froju their position 
have evidently been taken from ruins, and ]»illars are of the same order with those at the 
niosque of Bahai Bighi. They ai<‘ sonu'what itiore eh'gant than those at Adinah, and I have 
procured a drawing of one (No. it)*, and of a door (No. 10)*, which, T have no doubt, be- 
longed to Bannogor. 

“ Near the monument of the Muhammedan saint are the two c(‘l(‘brated pords Omrito and 
divot, which 1 mentioned in my account of Ban raja. In their present state they are very 
ditTer(*nt from the pools of life and immortality, wliicb th(*ir names imply, as they are tilled 
with abominably dirty water. They have never been large but the size of the hea])s of bricks 
round them shown tliat tlu'V have been surrounded by large buildings; and i)robably they 
have been sacred ])onds iPiishkoriiiis), wliieb oc.cn]»i('d the areas of two temples. The women 
of the vicinity^ who hav(! been unfortiinate in their children, and have lost many by death, 
frequent these pools, and carrying with them two living fish of the kind called Kamach 
Singgi, bathe in each pond, and make an offering of a dish. 

“In Omrito a projecting stone was pointed out as the de;id cow that had been thrown 
into the water by the infidel Yovons, in order to deprive it of its virtues. I proposed to take 
it out, which excited a smile of contempt in my guides, avIjo assured me, that one of the Binaj- 
pur rajas had tied ropes to it, and with three ele])hants had att('mpted in vain to procure 
this monument of antiquity. The pandit attached to the survey, vdio is perhaps somewhat 
of a philosopher, went next day Avith a dozem men and some ro])es, and pulled it out Avith 
some degree of exultation. lie found it to be an image of the bull Vrisho, Avhich is usually 
worshipped by the sect of Shiva, and which the infidels very probably thrcAv into the pond. 
This and the image of Gones uoav at Binajpur, Avhich I have already mentioned, together with 
the custom of SA\ringing attributed to Ban raja, pretty clearly shoAv the religion of that tyrant 
(O.swr) who oppos(*d Krishno, as llu' tenqdes of Shiva constructed by Bavon, Avhich I have 
seen in the south of India, point out the Avorship of the oi)ponent of Bam. 

“ At the N. W. corn(*r of the ruins of the toAA’ii, near the Punabhoba, are the remains of 
the monument of another Muhammedan saint, Pir IlaAmkhari, which also have some columns, 
and other stones: and the same fakir who lights the lamj) at the tomb of Sultan Shah attends 
on this, which is also much frequented by the devout. 

“ Near this the riA'cr has undermin<>d part of the ruins, and is encroaching on a thick bed 
of bricks, in which stands a column of granite of the same order with those in the monu- 
ments of the Muhammedan saints. 

“ At a very little distance from the N. E. corner of the city is a large heap of bricks, 
said to be the ruins of a temple dedicated to Viru])akhyo (Shiva) by Ban raja. In the time 
of Baja Bamnath of Binajpur, two religious men were informed in a dream where the 

* Not reproduced — A. M. 
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image was concealed, and hastened to inform the raja of their discovery. He accordingly 
sent people Avith the two good men, who pointed out the place in the ruins, and on digging 
there was found a Livqa, for which the raja built a small temple, and settled 360 biggahs 
(about 180 acres) of land, with a monthly pension of 30 rupees on the two brahmuns, whose 
children now enjoy the fruits of their ancestors’ virtue. It is said and believed in the neigh- 
bourhood that this image, when discovered, was a cubit high. It has since gradually dimi- 
nished, and is now rediiced to a span. The new temple is very ruinous, and the hrahmuns 
who have the cndoAvment will probably wait for a repair, until another dreamer can procure 
another raja, who will p(!rform that wmi-k of ihety. It is now% however, the chief place of 
Hindu worship in the division. 

“ Ahovit half a mile w'C'st from the north end of the city, t)7i tlu' o])]>osile side of the 
Punahhoha, is a considerahle heap of hricks, overgrown with hushes, and y)laced on the side 
of a small lank. For any thing that appears to the contrary, this, as is related, may have 
been the house of the ])rineess ITslia, who.se fondness for ( )niruddho hrought about the des- 
truction of her father and native city. 

“ About thns'-fourtlis of a mile beyond this heap, and on the other side of the Brohmani, 
is a. jdace called Narayonpur, whei’e there are many small tanks and heaps of bricks like an 
old town. This is said to have lieen the field where the great battle took place between 
Krishno and Ban raja. Near oih* of the taidjs, evidently of Hindu construction, is the monu- 
ment of a Muhamniodan saint, Pir Baha-nd-din, from whence to the tank is a large pave- 
ment and stair, constructed of stones, that hav(( evidently been taken from ruins. Near it is 
a small building of brick, much ornament(‘d with carving, and which from its resemhlanee 
to the maiisoleum of Hhyas ud din, at Pernya, probably contains the tomb of some person 
of rank. 

“ The great number of stoiies in these ruins, and a vast many Hint have bc'cn removed by 
the Dinajpur rajas, to construct their works, show that Hannagor has been a place much or- 
namented and its walls show Unit it was of consid(‘rab]e sizr> and strength. Tin* people here 
allege, that all the stones vhich are to be found in the buildings of this district have been car- 
ried from it, and that tJaiir owed its most valuable mati'rials to the ruins of Ban raja’s edifi- 
ces.” 

B. Raiganj Subdivision 

1 P. /S’. Bavnihaii 

At Bansihari on the bank of the Tangan a large heap of very beautifully carved stones 
was still to be seen in Ih.’il which from their appearance suggested that they had been 
brought over fi’om Pandua in l\ralda district. 

The ruins in the police station are thus described by Buchanan Hamilton. The mauzas 

are : 

(a) Bansihari — J. L. 2r>t) Sibpur 

(/>) tJoyialpur — .I.L. 12.‘5. About miles north of Malam which is at mile 28 on the 
Hahirghat -Bansihari Ala Ida roail. 

There is an old mosque at Oopalimr a little off the road. 

(<■) Maliandighi -J.L. IPJ. About 3 miles Avest of Gopalymr 
(d) Gourdighi — J.L. 106 Khayerbari 
(c) Altadighi — J.L. 4 Ghenti Mahespur. 

Ahoiit 1 1 miles south-AvesI of Maliandighi. 

The Malam-Gopalpur road appears to be a very ancient road paved Avith old brick, and 
there are the rmnnants of an old arched bridge. Fkdala Bahirhata is just outside the juris- 
diction of Bansihari. 

“ Division of Bansihari 

“ In this division there is no idaee of Avor.ship of any note, hut there are several antiqui- 
ties near the thana, at about half a mile south from this place is a small Hindu temple, called 
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a Mondir, a work apparently of considerable antiquity. Its base is a quadrangular prism, 
about 20 feet high, and 12 wide. Its summit is a pyramid of about the same height. This 
part of the building has been much ornamented with carved bricks, especially a kind of 
escutcheon on each face, that possesses some degree of good taste. The artists have been 
ignorant ot tin* method of ctmstrncting an arcii ; tor flic door is contrac1('d above, to a point, 
by the horizontal rows of bricks gradually encroacliing on its width; not the smallest 
tradition remains concerning its founder, and the image has been removed. 

“ At a little distance' west from this mondir begins a narrow ('levated ridge of land, i)er- 
haj)8 half a mile wide, which (‘xteiids west to the Beliya about two miles, and s(!ems to me 
entirely artilicial. It is every where full of small tanks, in(‘(pi;diti('s, and heai)s, many of 
which consist .'dniost entirely of bi'icks. The largest of these has been latc'lv opc'iu'd, prob- 
ably ill ])arl to look for hiddi'ii treasure, and in jiart to jirocurt' brides for building an office 
(kiirhrrif), for collecting the rents, and this latter view lias not been in vain. The build- 
ing has probably bi'en a temjile, in form of a jiolygon. The outer wall is about four fi'et 
thick. At the wc'sti'in (‘iid of this elevated s])ace are two tanks of considerable dimensions, 
which are almost filled up, end I'litirely clioked with weeds. Tlie ])lace is called Brojobol- 
lobhojiur, and 1 have no douht has lieeii a considc'rable town; but no tradition I’emains. 

“ About 1 j mih' west from the |{eliya, is a very large tank, c.alled IMelandighi, which is 
nearly choked with weeds. Tlie only tradition i-oncerniiig it is, tliat it was dug by a princess 
(lUini), and that a miracle was m'ces.sare to lu'ocnre wati'r. About IJ mile further west 
is Ciordighi, a tank, the water of wliich was exti'iided aliout fi(K) yards N. and S. and 400 
yards K. and W., and which of course is a Hindu work. A considcrahh' iiortion of it has now 
so far filled up, that it is cultivated for rice. About 1,200 yards Avest from this tank is 
another, called Altadighi, Avhich ext-mds ni'arly to the sanu' dimensions, but is placed with 
its gri'idi'st length from (‘ast to west, and thei'i'foia' is a Mnhammedan work. BetAveen 
those tAVo tanks are the ruins of Tiorohata, (Bairhata. .T.L. T)) Avhich art' A'ery large heaps 
or mounds, that consist in a gn'.at measure of bricks. In many places the foundations of 
walls may be traced, aJid even the dimensions of tin' chandlers. All tlu'se cluimbers are of a 
. small size, oAving to Avhich they may have resisted tlie attacks of tinu' better tlian more spaci- 
ous apartments. They are chiefly situated in the southern division of the toAvn called 
KutAvari. In this ])art are sonu' small tanks that hav(' evidently been entirely lined with 
brick. In the centre of the ruins are indubitable traces of a small s<iu:ir(' fort, which has 
been surrounded by a double Avail of brick, and an intenm'diate ditch. The ruin to the 
north of this fort is almost entirely without the trace of regular form, but the quantity 
of bricks Avhich it contains is great. At its norlhern extremity is the monument of a 
Muhammedan Pir, B:idul DeAvan, A\hich is built of brick; in its gate are tAvo stones, but there 
is nothing about them to determine, Avhethe.r they liaA'e b 'en brought by the founders, or 
taken from the ruins. There is no sort of tradition concerning the ])er.sons Avho either 
founded or destroyed these AA-orks. 

“ I observ’ed also in this division, on the road toAA'ards the S.E., tAvo places whore there 
wore small tanks, and heaps of earth and bricks, AA'hich may have been toAvns; but there was 
nothing about them which indicated their ever having been places of considerable import- 
ance.” 

2 P. S. Kushmandi 

(a) Mahipaldighi (J.L. 190). About 10 miles north-east of Bansihari on the Bansi- 
hari-Dinajpur Road. A descrijition of Mahipaldighi is quoted below from Bucha- 
nan Hamilton. There are traces of an old indigo factory where William Carey 
first settled doAvn to work. 

(fc) Panchanagar (J.L.217). About 2 miles south-east of Mahipaldighi. Site of an 
ancient Hindu city. 
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(c) Ekdala Bahirhata (J.L. 39). This mauza is near the extreme south-western cor- 
ner of the thana. ^ 

Francis Budianan Hamilton records the followinj^: 

“In the N. E. part of this division is a very large tank, supposed to have binm dug by 
Mohipal raja, and called after his name (Moybuldigbi K.). Tlie sheet of walc'r extends :!80l) 
feet from N. to S., and IKK) from E. to W. Its depth must be very considerabh*, as the banks 
are very large. On the bank are several small places of worshij), both Hindu and Moslem, 
but none of any consequence; nothing remains to shew that Mohipal ever resided either at 
the tank, or at Moliipur, near it; but there is a vast nnml)er of bricks, and sonu> stones, tliat 
})robab]y belonged to religions buildings, that have been erected by the jiersons who cons- 
tructed the tank. One of tin* siones is evidently tlie lintel of a door, and of tluf same style 
with those at liannagor, iind may have been brought from the ruins of that city. The people 
in the neighbourhood hav(‘ an idea, tliat there has been a building in the centre of the tank; 
but this is probably devoid of truth, as there is no end to the idle stories Avhich they relate 
concerning the tank and l\Tohijial. Both are considered as venerable, or rather awful, and 
the raja is frequently invoked in times of danger. A canal and road, foi'ined from tlu' earth, 
thrown out, leails south from the tank, .about four miles, where they join othei’s leading east 
and wist, but to what distance I did not ascertain.” 

3 F. (S'. Kdlhujinij. 

An east-west high ladge starts west of Kushmandi towards Kaliaganj called tlie TTsha- 
haraii road, supiiosed to be the road taken by .Xniruddha when he elojied with I'sha the 
daughter of Ban raja. Traces of a long ridgi' can be identilied right across Kaliaganj and 
Ituhar to (,’hnraman. It is jiossible that Buchiinan Hamilton was exploring somewhere near 
this ridge when describing tin* ruins of Borogang in Kaliyaganj Division as follows: 

“ Division or K aI/IVaoon.i 

“ The only remains of antiquity that I saw or heard of it at Borogang, in the soutln'rn 
part of the division. These are several mounds, consisting of bricks, covered in a measure 
with soil, and extending about .‘50 yards in diameti r. Niar tliem are many small tanks, like 
those of a Bengal town. On one of the mounds is situateil tlie tomb of a kluhammedan saint, 
surrounded by a brick wall. The fakir says, that it was built by one of the Bengal kings, 
which is very probable; but his authority is as nothing, for he was a ijoor illiterate creature, 
wdth a silly show of devotion. Even while 1 was si>eaking to him, he continued to mutter 
prayers and to sob forth pious ejaculations. Around the monument {dunjah) arc a good 
many stones, like those at Ifenitabad, but less ornamented. There is no tradition concern- 
ing the founder of the ruin. 1 havi' no doubt of its having been a Hindu edilice, and that 
the monument has been built from its materials.” 

4 P, S. Jlcmiahad 

The following account of Bunchariaii Hamilton still holds good. The mauzas concerned 

are: 

(a) Hemlabad (J.L. <S1), on the Kaliaganj-Baiganj road 

(h) Kantor (J.L. 82). 

(c) Sonabanda (J.L. 80). 

(d) Kasha Mahaso (J.L. 170 P. S. Raiganj). 

“ Division or Hkmtahau 

“ By far the most cclebratiul Muhammedan ]»lace of worship, either here or in the vici- 
nity, is near Hemtabad, and is a (Durffha) monument, dedicated to Mukhdum Dokorposh, 
where the saint’s tomb is shown, and where there is a small rude mosque of stone, adorned 
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with pillars and carvings, which, it is evident from their containing human figures, have 
been taken from Hindu buildings. In the market-olacc at Hemtabad, the same saint has a 
monument, which is much frequented on the day appropriated for the commemoration of 
his name; and near his own mosque,* which was adjacent to his house, he seems to have 
erected another in memory of Kotub Shah, who was the most holy personage in the reign 
ot tihyas-uddiu, as Dokorposh seems to have been in the reign of Sultan lloseyn. The 
mosque of Kotub Shah has also been ornamented with stone pillars, the spoil of infidels. 
Four faldis attemd the mosque of i)okori)osh, which is in tolerable repair, as well as the 
tomb, but the other buildings are quite ruinous. TJiey have .'iOO bighas of land, free of rent, 
but it is of a wretched soil. This mosque, from an inscription over the gate, would appear to 
have been built in the year of the Hegira 1)90, by Sultan lloseyn. 

“ At Baliyadiglii is a mosque )iear a tank, whicli lias an eiidownuail of ItKK) bighas of 
land; and (be Jalar, who has the her<‘dilary charge, lives in a brick house, and in a decent 
manner. There is no Hindu place of worship of any note. 

“ Tile antiquities of this district are rather inlco-esting and are siliiated immeiliately west 
from Hemtabad. It is said that formerly there gov'erned at this jilace, a Hindu raja, named 
Mohes, to whom much of the neighbouring country was subject. During his government, 
a certain Muliammedan saint (Pir), named Bu/.erudin, came and sat down at liis gate, where 
he seems l,o have been but coldly received. Soon after, came a still more eclebratd ])erson, 
Mukhduin Churibal Hoseyn Dokorposh, and the raja immediately tied to Dhaka, which he 
is said to have founded. The Pir, I should sujqiosc', was acconiiianied by an army, but 
tradition by no means supports this conjecture. On the contrary, it is said, that the raja tied 
merely because he was shocked at the destruction Avhich the two barbaiian saints and their 
attendants comitted on innocent cattle and poultry; Mohes, thered'on', was probably very 
different from the Hindu rajas of the present day, as indeed all rajas of IVirmer times are 
said to have been. A Muhammedau saint, in these days, who attempted to kill a cow in a 
Hindu country, would run great risk, unless he was jirotected by an army. In support of 
my opinion, 1 must mention, that soon after Mohes had beim exiielled by the saints, Sultan 
Hoseyn appears to have been at the place, and gave his daughter in marriage to Mukliduin- 
uzi-uddin, brother to Dokorposh. The son by this maniage, Mukhduni Shall Bazit, is said 
to have retired to Sondwip, and took up his abode there; but his son Jamaludin returned 
here, and was buried near his grand uncle. In the inscrijition on his tomb, it must be ob- 
served, that he is called Jamaludin, son of Sheykh Yahia. On the Avhole f am inclined to 
believe, that Mohes raja was sovereign of this part oi’ the country, which, not being included 
in the provinces of Barondro or Maithilo, did not probably belong to the kingdom of Qaur, 
until the time of Hoseyn the conqueror; and this territory may have becui the country called 
Kamacah, which he added to his dominions. Having jircmised so much on the history of 
the place, I shall now describe its present appearance. 

“ Near a tank, a little way west from Hemtabad, there is a space of ground about half a 
mile in diameter, over every part of which bricks arc thickly scattered, and in some places 
the foundations of walls may be traced. In some places, this is thickly covered with trees 
and bushes, and in others, it is clear: at the northern end is a small hill, formed of bricks, 
and said to have been the public office {Kucherif)oi Mohes raja. On the surface are a good 
many large squared stones of which material, probably, a considerable part of the building 
consisted. South from that, about 100 yards, is a still larger heap of ruins, and here also 
are several stones, one of which, apparently the lintel of a door, is a good deal ornamented. 
This ruin is said to have been the raja’s house. Immediately south from this heap are shown 
the foundations of a small square apartment, made of brick, in the centre of Avhich is a tomb, 
said to be that of Pir Buzerudin. The door of stone is still erect, and as will appear from 
the drawing, (No. 2)* has been handsome. From the figures on it, the workmanship is, no 
doubt, Hindu, and in all probability, it has been a door in the raja’s house; at the south 
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end of the ruins are the mosques and adjacent buildings, which I have no doubt, liave also 
been built from the materials of the raja’s abode. A door in the outer wall has still more 
perfect figures, than that which has bcch drawn; and the figure on the lintel strongly re- 
sembles the image of Gautama and his two favourite disciples, as usually rei)roseTited in 
the temples of Ava. The pillars arc remarkably clumsy, quite in the Hindu style; and be- 
ing all of different forms and lengths, could not have been originally intended for the 
places which they now occupy. Besides, on a stone lying near the mosque is carved a human 
figure, quite entire. I have given a drawing of this building, (No. 15)* as being one of llie 
most entire in the district. 

“ About a mile and a half beyond this ruin is another, which has been surrounded by a 
brick wall, and is usually called the Tnkht or throne of Iloseyn {Pathliah) tin; king. Tin* 
iukht consists of a quadrangular truncated pyramid, of about 20 feet in peiqxnidicular 
height, and is corniiosed of bricks heaped confusedly together. Intermixed with these an^ 
some large carved stones, evidently of the same style as those of Mohes i-aja’s house; hut 
whether they have been brought from thence, or whether they arc the ruins of a t(!inp]o, 
that formerly may have been on the spot, I caujiot say. On the summit of this pyramid 
is a considerable square area, in the centre of which a teri-ace has been raised about three 
feet higli; and this has been regularly built with cement, and its sides have bettn orna- 
mented with mouldings covered with plaster. It was here, it is said, that IToseyu Shah sat, 
and beheld sports W'hich were exhibited at the nujtlials of his daughter. South from tlie ])yj'a- 
mid arc the ruins of a brick building, the roof of which has fallen in, but the walls arc stand- 
ing, and have been encrusted with carved bricks. The building is nearly square, with arched 
doors and windows, and is elevated on a brick terrace about five feet high. This is said to 
have been the house that was erected for the accommodation of tile princess during the cere- 
mony, after which the whole seems to have been given to religious men. The tombs of 
two saints (Weleat and Bahador Shahs) now occupy the throne of the king, and many 
tombs of saints and fakirs surround the py^ramid. There is a small endowment of land for 
supporting the fakir who supplies the lamps burned at the tombs of the most distinguished 
of these personages. 

“ Between the two ruins many bricks larc scattered on the fields, and a very wide road, 
with a ditch on each side, may be traced most part of the way.” 

5 Itdhar 

1 Churaman (J.L, 164). The ancient port of Chudamau said to be still unidentified by 
Dr. K. C. Majumdar in Vol. I of History of Bengal, 
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TABLE 10.5J-LIST 

OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MELAS 



J. L. 

Name of place 

Time (English 

Local religious or 

Duration of mela 

Average 


No. 

wliore mola or 

month) ivhon 

other occasion of the 

or fair 

total 



fair is hold 

mola is held 

mela 

(No. of days) 

atten- 

dance 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




SUBDIVISION : BALURQHAT 




Til AN A 

: BALUJiOIlAT 





1 

28 

Par l^atiram (U. B. 
No. 1) 

3rd week of January 

General fair 

1 5 days 

4,000 

2 

22 

Bolla 

1st Monday of every 
October 

Religious mola 

2 days 

2,000 

3 

187 

Pntirara 

January and Feb- 
riiaiy 

Sri Hnri puja 

16 days 

6,000 

4 

76 

Trikul 

ITncertain 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

3 

89 

Khidirpur 

April 

Charak puja 

1 day 

1,000 

6 

203 

ilins'ira 

• • 

Rathajatra 

. . 

• • 

7 

202 

Na/irj nr 

3rd week of April 

(Jciu'rnl fair 

1 5 days 

3,000 


THAN A 

: KVJ\fANGANJ 





8 

12 

Iviiiiiini 

March 

J^aruni siian 

1 day 

2,000 

0 

100 

Kiirnarf;nnj 

Baisakh 

Miikeswari nuda 

1 day 

1,000 

10 

202 

Batun 

Aj)ril 

Chamunda Kali puja 

1 day 

6,000 


TUAN A 

; aANCJAHAAfPVJi 





11 

86 

Dhaldighi (l^uraii- 

Ftibniarv and March In tlio memory of Pir 

30 days 

15,000 



para ) 


Shahib Fakir 





SUBDIVISION : 

RAIGANJ 




THAN A 

; UAWANJ 





12 


Biiidol 

December 

Rushpurnima 

30 days 

4,000 


Til AN A 

: K A LI AG AN J 





13 

105 

Shergrnm 

May & Juno 

Kukramani mela 

31 days 

1,600 

14 


Kiikratnoni 

Miiy & June 

Cattle faro 

30 days 

6,000 


THAN A 

; KV SUM AN 1)1 





15 

54 

Sarala 

April k May 

Baruni snan 

1 5 doys 

1,000 

16 


Dhokorni 

April & May 

Anniveisary of Pir Fes- 
tival. 

10 days 

1,000 


THANA 

; H KMT A BAD 





17 

88 

Maliipur 

March 

Dole jatra 

22 days 

1,000 


Source . — T{y uourtohy of tho chairman, District Board, West Dinajpur and the Superintendent of Police, 
West i)inajpur. 



VILLA(?E DIRECTORY 


This directory renders an account of each Village and each Ward of a Town entered on the 
Jurisdiction Lists for each thana maintained by the Director of Land Records and Surveys, 
West Bengal. It gives the J. L. number, name, and area of the village, and where inhabited, 
its number of occupied houses, population, number of literates, with the livelihood of the 
population classified into eight major livelihood classes of which four are agricultural and four 
non-agricultural. The four agricultural livelihood classes are : — I — Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly owned and their dependants, II — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
unowned and their dependants. III — Cultivating labourers and their dependants and IV — 
Non-cultivating owners of land; Agricultural rent receivers and their dependants. The four 
non-agricultural livelihood classes are persons, including their dependants, who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from V — Production other than cultivation, VI — Commerce, 
VII —Transport and VIII — Other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The villages or towns of a thana are grouped under its name and the total of each column 
has been struck for each thana with an account of its rural and urban population. Thanas 
have been arranged according to the census code serial. 

Symbols will frequently be seen against the name of a village or town, and they indicate 
that the institution which the symbol denotes is physically situated within the village. The 
symbols are : — 


P 

S 

H 

D 

Rh 

P.O. 

M.A. 


denotes Primary School 

,, High English School 

,, Hospitals, A.G. or F.R.E. Hospitals 

,, Dispensaries 

,, Rural Health Centres 
,, Post Offices 

„ Municipal Area 


Where figures like 5P or 2S or 2H, etc. occur they denote that the mauza or town has 
five Primary Schools or 2 High Schools or 2 Hospitals etc. 
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Area of 

■J. L. Name of Village Village or No. of Popu- No. of 
No. or Town/ oecupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Ward houses 

in acres 


1 2 

Balurghat Subdivision 

1 p.s. mu 

267 Nawnparn 

277 hhimpur 

278 Tswarpara 
281 (3hak Balaram 
2K2 Piirbba Krishupur 

283 Kamargbat 

284 Jagadiniipur 

286 Ilrahnia Khanda 
280 K\ij)bati 

287 Kiinja Dungi 

288 dot Glliaiuk 
280 Tior S, TO, 1). 

290 dot Tior 

293 Pinnira 

320 daiitigari 

321 SalaHh 

322 Makluitair 

323 l*iirbba Mustafapur 

324 I'onorahar 

325 Matais 
320 Ryampur 

327 Isinailpur 

328 iSabu]Uir 

329 (Jhnk Subid 

330 Ibid Dungi 

331 FtMusha 

332 Rareubnri 

333 Muraripiir 

334 IlaHanta 

335 (3jalt Mohan 
330 (Miapahat 

337 Ditbra 

338 Sri Uampiir T. 

339 Uttar damalpur 

340 1 Jaipur 

341 Chak Dapiit V. 

342 Ibirbbathakurpur 

343 Kisfuat Dapat 

344 Mahislinota 

345 Mulabat 
340 Jantijjur 

347 Purbba dagannathpur 

348 Dhalpara 1*. 

349 Purbba Kalikapur 
360 Srikrislinajuir 

351 Purbba Oobindajair 

352 Ibiljiara 

353 (3iakurpai 

354 Punjul J*. 

355 BjinaiJi 
36(i Agra 

357 Jbiigram 

358 Aptair 1*. 

359 Dluiranda 
303 ThiHudeb})ur 
364 TTjal 

305 Baikunthapur 
300 Hili 
367 Mora Aptair 
308 Purbba Raynagar 

369 Nafar 

370 Bilaspara 

371 Kharun 

372 Ramkrisbnapur P, PO. 

373 Bagura Fatepur 

374 Domran 

375 Gosaipur 

376 Chak Gopal 

377 Lsiskarpiir 

378 Sidai 


3 

4 

6 

0 

322.95 

59 

230 

45 

133.70 

23 

65 

16 

343.26 

74 

310 

9 

178.30 

60 

207 

61 

130.33 

35 

167 

11 

113.28 

22 

50 

4 

293.42 

70 

248 

li 

112.95 

20 

40 

1 

101.90 

22 

128 

9 

370.05 

8(5 

284 

13 

407.54 

70 

310 

77 

237.7 1 

131 

332 

125 

279.80 

71 

243 

72 

671.58 

239 

1,000 

267 

158.00 

25 

59 

4 

345.70 

111 

300 

21 

100.49 

10 

67 

44 

513.11 

110 

440 

204 

209.42 

70 

270 

21 

007.(il 

100 

568 

138 

100.50 

47 

243 

31 

225.81 

70 

278 

41 

190.09 

40 

168 

21 

1 13.11 

85 

297 

136 

209.10 

39 

185 

22 

238.25 

07 

312 

141 

112.72 

52 

191 

17 

280.01 

04 

201 

48 

102.40 

51 

297 

60 

180.91 

89 

478 

78 

402.55 

88 

218 

101 

278.01 

02 

283 

no 

302.00 

136 

433 

121 

318.30 

17 

91 

32 

231.73 

197 

099 

209 

203.53 

154 

418 

136 

139.19 




180.24 

207 

078 

240 

200.41 

81 

378 

72 

294.02 

76 

297 

114 

350.44 

32 

154 

8 

103.00 

4 

10 

2 

689.35 

131 

643 

302 

120.67 

88 

305 

53 

101.06 

11 

53 

11 

183.88 

51 

198 

45 

101.88 

77 

436 

99 

135.21 

102 

410 

56 

141.92 

127 

503 

28 

198.04 

84 

409 

129 

433.57 

217 

831 

4IS 

208.39 

129 

393 

101 

,249.33 

582 

3,053 

1,072 

344.70 1 




574.92 ( 




209.90 

50 

204 

82 

192.01 




90.28 




168.84 




101.61 

253 

1,273 

817 

194.55 

182 

721 

306 

205.85 

25 

100 

39 

200.78 

168 

656 

256 

217.59 

154 

774 

133 

212.50 

166 

609 

297 

302.81 

224 

505 

217 

207.47 

69 

228 

151 

118.48 

10 

35 

11 

248.07 

81 

346 

34 

120.80 

98 

322 

16 


1 ^ II III IV 


7 

8 

9 

87 

97 

1 

15 

26 


45 

215 

is 

80 

113 

5 

67 

no 

, . 


47 

. . 

9 

151 

22 


40 

, . 

75 

53 

. , 

25 

160 

33 

90 

87 

66 

23 

53 

47 

12 

55 

42 

277 

347 

100 

1 

51 


10 

291 

30 

34 

2 

7 

162 

254 

11 

44 

228 

1 

120 

360 

95 


238 

. , 

*> 

248 

. . 


95 

34 

22 

75 

20 

171 

4 


53 

211 


63 

123 

5 

84 

140 

18 

130 

80 

74 

246 

153 

44 

40 

152 


25 

238 


203 

84 

89 

89 



458 

175 

i 

80 

129 

9 


Uninhabited 
171 129 84 

ISl 173 6 

3 167 127 


138 16 

10 


554 

60 

22 

360 

5 


48 



184 



436 



363 

35 


365 

80 

52 

322 

14 

54 

343 

181 

168 

56 

124 

04 

161 

61 

208 


Included in Urban Ares 


23 118 

Included in Urban Aren 
Includeil in Urban Ares 
Uninhabited 
107 118 32 

281 117 16 

20 61 

335 272 43 

106 286 69 

105 88 121 

188 217 84 

51 121 52 

33 . . 2 

312 22 6 

69 187 59 


V VI VII VIII 


11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

23 


21 

3 



21 

. . 



82 

•• 

7 


2 

* • 

;; 


S 

51 

5 


10 

64 



*2 

33 

24 

i 

0 

23 

120 


66 

32 

47 


55 

81 

84 

3 

108 


7 




6 


23 


4 


20 

. . 

13 


3 

3 

2 

3 



12 

13 


3 

4 



35 

23 

37 

4 

112 




10 

8 

26 


14 

i 



9 




7 

i? 

is 


. . 

4 

3 


19 

5 



15 

20 

27 


10 


. , 


2 

57 

2 


6 

78 

40 


82 

62 

147 


85 




19 

•• 

*2 


6 

* • 



6 

3 



11 

i 

i 


io 


5 


1 

i2 

5 


2 

96 

16 


27 

79 

8 


25 

825 

726 

17 

1,055 

3 

22 

6 

32 


163 

287 

10 

666 

44 

51 

31 

182 

1 

7 

. , 

11 

1 

. . 

. . 

5 

123 

66 

. . 

64 

126 

201 

2 

56 

14 

2 

. . 

, , 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 

7 

. . 

. , 
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Area of 


J. L 

Name of Village 


Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

VIII 

No. 

or 


Town/ 

occupied 

laGon 

literates 










Town/Ward 


Ward 
in acres 

houses 











1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 P. 8. conoid. 














379 

Qarna 


165.66 

82 

340 

11 

79 

101 

64 


6 



.. 

380 

Bahadurpur 


202.09 

50 

202 

22 

42 

no 

41 

, , 

. , 

, . 


. . 

381 

Ramjibanpur 


401.08 

08 

363 

180 

55 

196 

112 

. , 




. . 

382 

Habibpur 


212.02 

0 

50 

18 


41 

4 

. , 

9 

5 


. . 

383 

Gayoapur 


227.70 

81 

313 

17 

19 

256 

38 

. , 




. . 

384 

Chak Maniko 


264.38 

20 

106 

41 

10 

55 

22 

, , 


3 


16 

385 

BAjaniko 


882.57 

103 

582 

310 

267 

276 

6 

, , 

ii 

3 


19 

386 

Jamalpur 


1,270.00 

204 

2,023 

520 

496 

1,434 

80 

1 

3 



. . 

387 

Purbba Mathurapur 


325.66 

80 

377 

170 

100 

250 

0 


. . 

. . 


. . 

388 

Naldanga 


116.86 

18 

81 

37 

8 

T2 

. , 





1 

380 

Lakma P. 


442.23 

154 

732 

.332 

25 

682 

6 

6 


. . 


13 

301 

Fazullapur 


306.45 

71 

353 

113 

140 

176 

28 



•• 



Hili Non-Municipal Town 

S. 2PO. D. 











350 

Dharanda 



247 

1,101 

358 


5 

21 


315 

540 

10 

201 

363 

Basudebpur 

, 


254 

2,306 

1,053 

60 

6 



244 

1,172 

132 

602 

365 

Baikuntbapur 



340 

1 .465 

244 

04 

146 

131 

ii 

60 

390 


624 

366 

Hili 

• 


746 

3,384 

1,745 

80 

10 


60 

604 

1,673 

43 

906 


Total 

. 


1,596 

8,346 

3,400 

243 

176 

152 

71 

1,232 

3,684 

185 

2,603 


Rural 



7,294 

30,441 

10,024 

0,334 

11,425 

2,603 

18 

2,114 

2,068 

74 

2,905 


Urban 

• 

•• 

1,596 

8,346 

3,400 

243 

176 

152 

71 

1,232 

3,684 

185 

2,603 


G. Total 


23,091.38 
acrM or 
36.08* 
tq. milot 

8,890 

38,787 

13,424 

9.677 

11,801 

2,665 

89 

3,346 

5,762 

259 

5,508 


[Note : — The aatire Police Station has been newly foimed after partition consisting the J. L. Mob. of Palurghai Police Station, 
•includes 2.07 sq. miles representing portions of J. L. Koh. 358,350 and 363 falling outside the P. S.] 


a r, S, Balurghat 


1 

Baul 

593.73 

87 

383 

92 

152 

98 

01 


13 

7 


22 

2 

Sibpur 

300.62 

24 

103 

9 

40 

38 

21 



4 


. . 

3 

Gciruhar 

118.86 

22 

131 

8 

16 

86 

26 





3 

4 

Masakpur 

169.79 

16 

70 

1 

3 

67 







5 

Pasohim Mahospur 

231.26 

48 

107 

9 

132 

65 






. . 

6 

Chiknaikuri 

120.66 

22 

107 

20 

62 

56 






. . 

7 

Bara P. 

654.18 

66 

317 

16 

87 

119 

105 



6 


. . 

8 

Mallikpiir D. 

718.90 

130 

675 

98 

181 

175 

138 


is 

10 

i4 

30 

0 

Jagannath Bati 

315.54 

73 

327 

58 

65 

90 

123 

3 

10 

17 


19 

10 

Narayan Bati 

127,74 

3 

15 


14 

1 






. . 

11 

Baidya})ur 

334.66 

36 

186 

30 

45 

126 

is 

2 

. , 




12 

Sarangaon P. 

1,184.74 

118 

511 

66 

150 

284 

64 

4 

5 

3 


1 

13 

Rajuha 

649.42 

73 

291 

37 

151 

122 

17 

1 





14 

Bhatra 

396.77 

100 

422 

112 

318 

74 

8 


ii 



ii 

15 

Osail 

501.04 

83 

415 

25 

169 

175 

38 


n 



22 

16 

Uttar Sibraffupur 

231.74 

21 

188 

59 

t)6 

106 

16 






17 

Paschim Jagannathpur 

150.30 

14 

66 

1 

20 

40 

6 






18 

Badalpur P. 

411.36 

80 

310 

60 

142 

130 

47 






10 

Taksail 

143.19 

18 

98 

4 

28 

51 

19 






20 

Domai 

144.24 

4 

27 



23 

4 






21 

Bikuoh 

183.51 

10 

71 

io 

30 

17 

24 






22 

Bolla 

1,063.73 

179 

889 

211 

319 

144 

109 

i4 

93 

i4 


106 

23 

Chak Jujar 

151.23 

13 

74 

2 

20 

29 

16 





. . 

24 

KasiJa Bati 

128.78 

21 

152 

23 

61 

17 

4 


i 

*2 


67 

25 

Chak Para 

122.07 

15 

74 

6 

65 

5 

2 





2 

26 

Malikura 

198.66 

4 

42 

13 

11 

27 

4 





. . 

27 

Bahioha P. 

137.72 

68 

277 

46 

122 

71 

24 

ii 

*3 



46 

28 

Par Patiram D. 

395.39 

152 

748 

46 

78 

250 

125 


210 

33 

*6 

37 

29 

Dhulatair 

145.43 

42 

331 

51 

87 

40 

38 


144 

0 

4 

0 

30 

Ra3^ur 

174.15 

70 

293 

12 


181 

78 


?5 

2 


7 

31 

Banhat 

453.71 

84 

376 

. , 

69 

118 

131 


40 

. . 


8 

32 

Hariharpur 

741.94 

115 

618 

86 

167 

268 

156 

15 


. . 


12 

33 

Purbba Mahespur 

200.33 

27 

112 

15 

24 

34 

54 





• • 

34 

Anantapur 

225.55 

17 

73 

13 

41 

17 

15 



. • 


• • 

36 

Jot Jagat 

117.36 

34 

187 

60 


no 

. . 



12 


65 

30 

Kaahtagar 

196.23 

18 

85 

1 

2i 

39 

25 





•• 
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Area ol 


r.L. 

No. 

Name of Village 
or 

Town/Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. t J 

OOCUpitMl 

hoilBCH 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

II 

» 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Via 

1 

2 

2 

P, S, Balurghal — contd. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

37 

Kiwi Piikur 

163.95 

17 

86 

25 

38 


21 



20 


7 

3K 

Begimbari 

116.21 

31 

132 

14 

43 

56 

24 




. , 

9 

31) 

Kaja})iir 

331.75 

47 

231 

10 

97 

15 

77 



. , 

, . 

42 

40 

Cliaiulipur 

109.53 

42 

220 

92 

189 

8 

. , 



14 

, . 

9 

41 

DohijMir 

126.72 

21 

162 

13 

136 

26 




. . 

, . 

. , 

42 

Kliashpiir S, T), 1*0. 

475.61 

26 

183 

87 

101 

18 

27 

6 

5 

n 

« 

. . 

16 

43 

Uttar Uliak Bhahaiii 

331.53 

2(i 

120 

4 


65 

40 



, , 

, , 

15 

44 

Uhak Gobiiida 

131.S7 

58 

252 

32 

20(i 

24 

14 


8 

. , 

. , 

. , 

45 

Saidpur 

225.91 

.39 

181 

38 

142 

6 

27 




. . 

9 

4(> 

Kajiulni 

303.18 

56 

253 

61 

226 

7 

10 


6 

3 

. , 

1 

47 

l*aHchiTn KriNbiiapur . 

306.60 

28 

114 

9 


9(> 

18 




. . 

. . 

4H 

Hahatail 

181.86 

25 

92 

28 

54 

38 



. , 

, . 

. , 

. , 

41) 

Dliarinapiir 

252.05 

19 

85 


51 

18 

7 


3 

6 

. . 

. . 

50 

Baodhara 1*. 

135.71 

.36 

166 

17 

81 

75 

7 


. . 


. , 

. , 

r>] 

Narayanpur 

207.51 

47 

129 

1 

19 

106 

4 



. . 

, , 

. . 

52 

Asair 

392.61 

64 

252 

48 

27 

209 

16 


. . 

. . 

. , 

. . 

53 

Bara XaHipur 

487.80 

90 

411 

17 

103 

216 

78 



. . 

, , 

14 

54 

Sibraiubati 

132.07 

53 

177 

1 

36 

127 

12 


. . 

1 

. , 

1 

55 

Bhareiida 

194.46 

14 

55 

17 

41 

7 

4 



. , 

, , 

, , 

56 

LakHbmi Narayanpur . 

144.20 

12 

50 

.3 

12 

26 

12 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

57 

Ilarail 

109.91 

28 

133 



126 

7 




, , 

. . 

58 

Durllablipur 

667.19 

177 

697 

106 

5i 

401 

2 


9 

14 

. , 

217 

59 

Madan Ganja 

158.96 

1.30 

474 

79 

1 

55 

. . 


242 

52 

33 

91 

60 

}*arbati]n]r 

302.65 

83 

.322 

32 

34 

182 

35 


60 


. . 

11 

61 

Nihinagar 

257.84 

14 

60 

46 

12 

9 




. . 

, . 

0 

62 

Phulghara 

344.98 

113 

483 

109 

177 

215 

67 

. . 

io 


. , 

14 

63 

PaHchim Kalikapiir 

394.64 

90 

401 

56 

87 

199 

68 

. . 

20 

i2 

14 

1 

64 

65 

Boaldar 1*. 

Mohanpur 

977.69 

364.87 

119 

465 

86 

98 211 

Uninlrabitc‘<l 

no 


20 

2 

• • 

24 

66 

Dogaebhi 

390.54 

90 

399 

35 

70 

196 

82 


27 

14 

. . 

10 

67 

Kasiadanga 

528.30 

68 

285 

36 

. . 

285 



. . 

. . 

. . 

i2 

68 

Dharail 

166.48 

28 

129 

40 


87 

30 


. . 


. . 

69 

Jiapur 

139.01 

46 

1.36 

30 

i2 

65 

52 



3 

. . 

4 

70 

71 

l*alasdanga 

San tosh Palasdanga 

117.24 

129.67 

13 

92 

8 

15 

Uni nimbi tc*d 

77 




• • 

• • 

72 

Jalgliar 1*, D. 

1,054.32 

153 

756 

15 

173 

563 



3 

. . 

. . 

17 

73 

Majhina 

257.47 

22 

162 

10 

. . 

148 




. . 

. . 

14 

74 

I'almandira 

431.57 

27 

273 

15 


269 




. . 

. . 

4 

75 

76 

Trikul 

Asura Krishnabati 

519.06 

225.75 

27 

275 


93 

Uninhabit(i<l 

182 



• • 

• • 

• • 

77 

Krishnanagar 

357.02 

61 

273 

.32 


247 

24 



1 

. . 

1 

78 

Hadhanagar 

838.21 

128 

771 

19 

58 

493 

15 


29 

9 

. . 

167 

79 

Nabipur 

144.78 

4 

23 



23 





. . 

. • 

80 

Gopinagar D. 

251.36 

47 

286 

*7 

9.3 

129 

52 


io 

2 


. . 

81 

Hadhanagar Bharatta 

100.70 

6 

81 

7 


72 





. . 

9 

82 

Badmuluk Kismat 

304.88 

21 

53 

, . 


53 




. . 

. . 

. . 

83 

Fatepur 

243.63 

70 

329 

7 

3.5 

282 



3 


1 

8 

84 

Ohak Bhatsala P. 

326.92 

74 

391 

19 

68 

300 



3 

7 

. . 

13 

85 

Moria 

125.13 

43 

187 

48 

55 

27 

i2 


49 

34 

. . 

10 

86 

Kalaibari P. 

342.94 

112 

435 

14 

16 

398 



. . 

. . 

. . 

21 

87 

Dangi 

482.06 

203 

856 

133 

205 

207 

6 


1.39 

17 

18 

264 

88 

Ghak Harina 

175.87 

42 

178 

16 


107 

71 

, . 



. . 

. . 

89 

Khidirpur P. 

Chak Bhrigu 

602.56 

356 

1,800 

.303 

118 

304 

31 

7 

341 

513 

4 

482 

90 

315.70 

270 

1,659 

743 

376 

240 

421 

14 

136 

198 

4 

270 

91 

Mayamari 

201.95 

57 

283 

71 

46 

82 

28 


27 

38 

13 

49 

92 

Chak Kasi P. 

177.94 

76 

466 

140 

228 

. . 

190 


19 

7 

. . 

22 

93 

Qanga Sagar P. 

418.54 

83 

435 

83 

6 

288 

109 

20 

10 


• • 

2 

94 

Chak Ramanath 

176.62 

5 

27 

2 

4 

15 

8 

. . 

. . 

21 

. . 

• • 

95 

Chak Chandan 

246.12 

67 

412 

32 

10 

274 

. . 

. . 

15 

. . 

92 

96 

Knaran 

141.59 

99 

360 

35 

55 

220 

83 


. . 

. . 

. . 

2 

97 

Pasohim Mustafapur . 

264.04 

53 

252 

39 

87 

103 

62 

. . 

. . 

. . 


• • 

98 

Mamna 

287.18 

54 

247 

54 

41 

66 

135 

. . 

2 

. . 


3 

99 

Katna 

124.54 

38 

136 

. , 

. . 

76 

60 


. . 


• • 

• • 

100 

Chamta 

130.21 

10 

49 

. . 

. . 

42 

7 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

101 

102 

Gobindapur 

Belain 

158.43 

289.33 

19 

77 


77 

Included in Urban Area 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

103 

Dhaul 

187.13 

18 

115 

2 

8 

107 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. - 

• • 

• • 

104 

106 

106 

Chandradaula 

Dakra 

Dakshin Chak Bhabani 

150.09 

908.97 

216.27 

47 

261 

12 

20 108 133 

Included in Urban Area 
Included in Urban Area 

■■ 
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Name of Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

No. 

Or 

Town/ 

oocupied 

lation 

literate 


Town/Ward 

Ward 

houses 


w 



in aorea 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

2 P. S, BalurgJuU — oontd. 





107 

Mangalpur 

258.61 

107 

792 

305 

108 

Bangi 

340.65 ) 




100 

Balurghat 

228.51 } 




no 

Kbadimpiir 

408.96 j 




111 

Baidyaiiathpara 

164.93 

22 

1.55 

92 

112 

Badbangi 

467.57 

91 

299 

34 

113 

iSuknapara 

118.89 




114 

Baniiapara 

1 13.23 

27 

106 


115 

Noksa 

711.45 

197 

836 

49 

116 

BliuRhila 

630.34 

93 

389 

16 

117 

Bliatpara 

262.22 

64 

226 

21 

118 

Cliak Cliiatak 

205.37 

55 

208 

o 

119 

Dakshin Sibrampur 

439.92 

220 

819 

75 

120 

Ohak Bhikuu 

182.52 

50 

219 

7 

121 

Cazipiir 

291.63 

53 

172 

2 

122 

Chak Durga 

150.14 

25 

95 


123 

Chak Raiitprasad 

127.63 

68 

345 

19 

124 

Chak iSyam 

461.11 

62 

331 

3 

I2r> 

Molla])ara 

J 85.58 

23 

151 

9 

126 

raHolnni Chak Ismail 

257.14 

6 

57 

12 

127 

Chak Ram 

297.16 

87 

368 

55 

128 

Saraug Bari 

100.69 

3 

19 

5 

120 

Maj Ingram P. 

547.37 

137 

584 

68 

130 

Satrai P. 

122.76 

63 

350 

48 

131 

Kasimbi 

148.97 

11 

44 


132 

Kholapara 

106.31 

10 

62 

i? 

133 

Salgaon P, 

584.73 

93 

413 

32 

134 

KaHuil P. 

223.22 

60 

248 

31 

135 
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220 

0 

00 

111 



20 

10 

. 0 

315 

Bangalipur 

100.70 

07 

317 

.08 

12 

307 

28 




. 

316 

Saritara 

282.33 

07 

2.03 

02 

77 

170 





. 

317 

Amrail 

240.70 

07 

104 

31 


104 


. 



. 

318 

Gopalpur P. 

182.03 

80 

207 

03 

io 

2.3S 

io 




. 

319 

Purabba Ilariharpiir . 

30.3.00 

1.3t) 

.018 

02 

71 

271 

173 




. . . 

•390 

Durgapur P. 

K08..01 

71 

1,380 

.300 

407 

721 

1.08 



30 

. .08 

392 

Chak Farid 

235.30 

40 

105 

00 

70 

115 



10 


• 


* J. L. No. 320 to 309,303-380 aud 301 trantiforred tt) Hili Policy Station. 
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Aroa of 


J. L. 

Name oi Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIIl 

No. 

or 

Town/ 

occupied 

lation 

literates 










Town/Ward 

Ward 

houses 




1 









in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

2 P, S, oonokU 













393 

Singal 

116.83 

26 

82 

4 

12 

70 







394 

Jaburii)ur 

281.72 

87 

362 

17 

. . 

317 

46 


, , 



, , 

396 


327.16 

M> 

261 

24 

68 

136 

42 



4 


4 

3U(i 

]*irmjp»ir 

686.71 

177 

1.025 

116 

161 

763 

67 


i 5 

12 


27 

397 

(’liirip;is])ur 

709.03 

283 

1,436 

149 

488 

670 

378 





, , 

39K 

Kimiiai Jlamkribliiiapur 

232.82 

98 

341 

32 


101 

18 





, , 

399 

iSiula 

304.06 

107 

263 

63 

113 

140 

10 





•• 

*B(durgfuit Municipality 8P, 

2.S', 211. J'O. 











102 

Bolain 


62 

268 

19 

13 

123 

93 


6 

4 


20 

105 

Dakra 


627 

2,606 

1,296 

904 

308 

7 


238 

386 

31 

733 

106 

Daltshin Chak Blinbani 


642 

3,120 

1,996 

261 

87 

18 

24 

146 

413 

70 

2,082 

108 

Bangi 


198 

1 ,677 

403 

97 

124 

11 

16 

160 

616 

43 

721 

109 

Balurgbat 


979 

6 , 6(»8 

2,726 

210 

21 

38 

4 

729 

1 ,992 

362 

2,282 

no 

Khacliiuimr 


828 

4,792 

1,810 

423 

461 

14 


666 

966 

160 

2,244 



Total 



3J3G 

JSJ'JJ 


IMS 

hU4 

7<S7 

44 

7,822 

4,294 

650 

8,082 


Rural 



18,961 

83,360 

12,986 

21,603 

39,383 

10,007 

178 

3.103 

2,866 

263 

6.067 


Urban 


•• 

3,336 

1SJ21 

S,21S 

1J)2S 

1J14 

IHl 

44 

7,822 

4,294 

656 

8,082 


G. Total 


91.972.93 
acres or 
143.71 
sq. miles 

22,287 

101,471 

21,233 

23,431 

40,497 

10,188 

222 

4.925 

7,150 

919 

14,139 




'•'C'Oustit tiled Alunicipalitv after the ( V us um count in 1951. 






8 P, S. Kumarganj 














1 

Elcndari I*. 


1,079.16 

112 

641 

186 

278 

204 

164 


1 



4 

2 

(Jhakrasail V, 


147.34 

28 

131 

41 

116 

. . 

11 


4 


, , 

. . 

3 . 

8hibpur 



17 

82 

18 

17 

50 

16 

, , 


. , 


. . 

4 

j^zadpur 


146.77 

9 

30 

8 


13 

17 





. . 

5 

Tara 


926.10 

179 

886 

192 

172 

149 

330 

12 

ie 

64 


142 

G 

Amiilia P. 


686.68 

132 

623 

142 

469 

130 

9 

15 




. , 

7 

11 ansehandrapur 


397.66 

58 

292 

46 

159 

57 

48 

8 

3 

5 


12 

8 

Kusumtara 


667,29 

79 

359 

59 

130 

104 

83 

♦> 

1 

15 


24 

0 

Kaindobpur 


167.02 




Uninhabited 







10 

Kulahari 


987.41 

131 

602 

127 

85 

47 

470 





. . 

11 

Uttar Ranikrishnupur 


192.60 

42 

184 

42 

118 

1 

62 


3 




12 

Kanura 


203.81 

41 

176 

18 

162 

. . 

13 

, , 




, . 

13 

Subna Sahid P. 


272.61 

67 

311 

85 

262 

11 

47 


i 



, , 

14 

Majliina 


241.66 

34 

173 

18 

86 

57 

30 





, , 

16 

Daudpur 


619.16 

82 

370 

84 

70 

198 

97 




, , 

5 

16 

Uttar Kasulpur 


370.14 

21 

101 

19 

9 

66 




14 


23 

17 

Barait 


2»0.14 

137 

836 

349 

490 

163 

4 

37 

9 

24 

. , 

109 

18 

Krislmapur 


160.07 

51 

259 

113 

147 

58 

. . 

8 



. . 

46 

19 

Raynanda 

Samjia 2P, Rli, PO. 


290.84 

80 

426 

116 

100 

70 

209 



6 

. . 

40 

20 


616.18 

149 

743 

319 

456 

249 

38 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, . 

. . 

21 

Nabagram 


530.06 

77 

386 

101 

92 

281 

13 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. . 

. , 

22 

Bpomar 


236.23 

23 

112 

24 

, . 

91 

5 

, , 


. , 


16 

23 

Katnapara 


111.19 

14 

55 

10 

8 

28 

10 

. , 

, , 


, , 

9 

24 

Chandipur 


13I.9G 

5 

16 

3 

. . 

7 

9 

. . 

, , 



. . 

25 

Bosanti P. 


443.08 

104 

659 

187 

30 

423 

53 


, , 

. , 


53 

26 

Thalsaiiina 


147.49 

43 

192 

62 

73 

81 

33 





5 

27 

lleun 


263.98 

49 

248 

91 

36 

154 

50 




, , 

7 

28 

Kutubpur 


303.60 

49 

252 

68 

157 

13 

, , 

, , 

2 

. , 

, . 

80 

29 

(>bak Jay anti 


294.89 

13 

78 

29 

6 

72 

. . 

, , 

, , 


. , 

. • 

30 

Palasi 


634.26 

47 

221 

81 


33 

59 


2 



127 

31 

Panitura P. 


240.81 

22 

142 

70 

75 

14 

, , 

20 


22 


11 

32 

Balta 


680.86 

82 

405 

203 

247 

90 

62 





6 

33 

Kahabazpur 


136.96 

40 

200 

84 

112 

60 

32 



, , 

, , 

6 

34 

Jakhirpur 2P. 


1464.79 

301 

1,523 

827 

671 

560 

216 


6 

58 


112 

35 

Ulipur 


160.02 

16 

87 

17 

13 

20 

39 


. . 

2 

, , 

13 

36 

Chak Mohan 


126.88 

61 

298 

39 

84 

161 

52 





1 

87 

Kokati 


671.13 

68 

319 

86 

74 

193 

47 


2 

3 



88 

Kalna 


621.65 

117 

650 

121 

167 

172 

201 


8 

2 

* • 

10 

89 

Rajdhara 


149.41 

17 

87 

16 

61 

27 

6 

• • 

• • 

• e 

• • 

4 
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J.L. 

No. 


Name of Village 
or 

Town/Ward 


Area of 

Village or No. of Popu- No. of 
Town/ oooupied lation literates 
Ward houses » 
in acres 


8 


II 


m 


3 P. S, Kumarganj — oontd. 

40 Noona S. . 209.51 

41 Angina . rmi9 

42 Sundarpur . 108.78 

43 Katla P. [ 1,001.30 

44 Buribar . 148.00 

46 Aichara . 126.69 

4ft Brahmapur . 444.44 

47 Safanagar P. . 1,476.79 

48 Sahazadpur P. . 316.08 

49 Par Saliazadpiir . 104.40 

60 Walitara . 133.09 

61 Tilna , 668.12 

62 Agachlia . 211.02 

63 Khanpur . 263.89 

54 Bad Angina . 406.19 

66 Charkhamla . 102.00 

6ft Bralimanpara . 126.63 

67 Bholanatli})ur P. . lftO.09 

68 Tulat . 067.02 

69 Sibrampnr . 191.96 

CO Doraha . 313.72 

61 Menapur 233.11 

62 MiinHipur . 162.97 

63 Dobipur . 197.70 

64 Sotor . 179.32 

66 Pyarapur . 116.62 

66 Sipiabad . 162.10 

67 Knatullapiir 2P. . 169.32 

68 fbid-Kanni . 367.12 

69 Pratapklianda . 122.04 

70 Haripnr . 406.90 

71 Ka.siara . 134.94 

72 Bijalipara . 147.93 

73 Mamudpur 2P. . 671.07 

74 Bayrapara . 109.28 

76 Lat Mirzapur . 239.13 

70 Uchhana . 218.96 

77 Ganripur . 126.07 

78 Bafra . 227.18 

79 Purbba Gobiudapnr . 237.07 

80 Utrail P. . 239.92 

81 Raikhan . 182.10 

82 Bhagabanpur . 118.34 

83 Darajpur . 149.07 

84 Uchat . 196.19 

86 Enatullapur Munjari Gbak 331.47 

86 Dattamati . 327.43 

87 Madanpnr 267.21 

88 Uttar KoHabpur P. . 166.12 

89 Gobarta . 364.44 

90 Sulandapara . 197.60 

91 Madhya Ram Krislmapiir 190.61 

92 Kcsurail P. . 432.14 

93 Jantiliari . 290.09 

94 Nizamtara * . 104.20 

96 Dainalapara . 110.76 

90 Barail . 160.46 

97 Chak Gopal . 148.36 

98 Chak Ramray . 341 .08 

09 Balupara . 226.82 

100 Kumarganj I), PO. . 619.03 

101 Paschim Gobindapur . 161.38 

102 Mirzapur . 167.11 

103 Chural Krishnapur P. 647.91 

104 Harispur . 148.82 

106 Udaypur . 173.72 

106 Bhonar . 1,292.07 

107 Chak Gangaprasad . 283.86 

108 Majhian . 244.61 

Disnagar P. t 368.10 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

39 

188 

42 

30 

100 

40 

95 

493 

119 

239 

63 

118 

84 

429 

161 

244 

27 

113 

163 

740 

321 

406 

177 

166 

21 

no 

20 

62 

27 

21 

9 

40 

11 

36 

. . 

6 

71 

348 

49 

97 

112 

38 

240 

1,168 

489 

300 

479 

322 

61 

278 

61 

78 

107 

' 12 

44 

107 

60 

37 

74 

IS 




Ibiiii habited 


86 

444 

101 

261 

30 

1 

27 

116 

61 

18 

40 

*^2 

83 

440 

81 

389 

43 

13 

3 

14 

2 

. . 

3 

11 

22 

131 

34 

48 

02 

22 

16 

00 

1 2 


30 

2<) 

^2 

126 

39 

47 

46 

14 

117 

603 

127 

241 

130 

132 

12 

46 

11 

16 

10 

13 

44 

198 

60 

67 

lOO 

.31 

86 

441 

113 

ir.2 

179 

77 

44 

229 

62 

118 

91 


60 

312 

177 

114 

88 

60 

66 

299 

81 

121 

172 

(5 

49 

198 

39 

41 

30 

27 

9 

44 

11 

20 



64 

270 

97 

77 

120 

06 

no 

609 

169 

238 

214 

2 




ITmribabitod 


69 

241 

93 

198 

42 


16 

62 

21 

n 

16 

20 

20 

97 

29 

.30 

06 

1 

126 

673 

271 

281 

82 

178 

24 

93 

18 

36 

39 

18 

21 

in 

38 

26 

69 


23 

115 

47 

44 

28 

43 




Xliimhabited 


34 

140 

41 

62 

43 

30 

18 

86 

12 


40 

39 

38 

161 

60 

122 

12 

27 

41 

171 

47 

116 

38 

7 

6 

30 

6 

26 


4 

20 

98 

27 

3 

46 

40 

41 

233 

46 

103 

41 

24 

90 

476 

127 

244 

91 

114 

63 

2(i8 

103 

203 

4(; 

11 

22 

93 

19 

31 

31 

18 

19 

163 

49 

103 


. . 

36 

164 

17 


7 

78 

06 

287 

48 

104 

97 

04 

16 

67 

13 

63 

3 


6ft 

269 

81 

172 

24 

i 

38 

347 

117 

114 

74 

117 


7 

6 

16 

12 

46 

84 

161 

24 

26 

no 

13 

31 

178 

6 

83 

23 


61 

29 

76 

63 

391 

500 

718 

112 

34 

673 

63 

145 

966 

34 

134 

160 


ft 

4 

23 

16 

181 

217 

317 

18 

14 
278 

18 

25 

479 

15 
47 
45 


67 
39 

170 

9 

34 

246 

60 

17 

442 

34 

68 
84 


34 

36 
160 

34 

41 

82 

380 

3 

123 

246 

41 

37 


IV 


10 


42 

21 

42 


24 

139 


47 

h 

180 

21 

22 


69 


11 


32 

27 


14 

3 
9 

31 

26 

4 


13 

17 

7 

60 

n 

6 


VI 


12 


VII VIII 


3 

37 

13 


1 

22 


13 


1 

1 

:U 

6 


13 


46 


24 

8 

. . 

• • 


, , 

. • 

• • 


•• 

•• 

17 

1 

1 


2 

• • 

0 



• • 

4 




i 




5 

io 


, , 

10 




8 

i) 



7 




69 

0 



11 




11 

«> 

io 

, , 

60 

10 

7 

. . 

25 

9 



• • 



•• 

8 

3 

* • 


15 

33 

i7 


114 

112 

203 


164 

30 

4B 

/2 

284 

. . 

. > 

. • 

21 


14 


15 

14 

5 

S 


12 

4 

50 

7 

125 

9 

1 


20 

2 

4ft 

ii) 

7 

9 


84 

*3 

6 






Area of 












J. L, 

Name of Village 


Village or 

No. of 

Popn- 

No. of 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

No 

or 


Town/ 

oceupied 

1 at ion 

literates 










Town/ Ward 


Wjir(l 

houHos 














in aeros 













2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

3 P. S. K Hmnnjnrij — contd. 













no 

l* ii]; MiilL'aou 


171.21 

7 

33 

r> 

10 


14 






111 

iSjlaliar T. 


218.31 

50 

282 

84 

230 

io 

.30 






]J2 

dli/ira 1*. 


1,377.38 

103 

005 

203 

31) 

101 

152 


0 

J 


8 

ii:j 

J*aik .llia?-a 


1 85.50 

17 

81 

34 

12 

44 

25 






lU 

Mul|L^•lon 


288.05 

00 

300 

127 

200 

48 

52 






]ir> 

Vat it Viikur 


no.oi 

M) 

I 18 

18 

107 

4 

7 






no 

Piintair 


113.05 

47 

210 

80 

140 

41 

51 


8 




117 

Niirnyaojnjr 


323.30 

Of) 

311 

180 

120 

112 

02 


10 

12 


i:t 

118 

Dliadaljiara 


412.27 

01 

140 

170 

0 

25!) 

1.32 

12 




28 

119 

Klionln Moliaiia 


KJ.IO 

15 

18 

J 1 


21 




i) 


IS 

lliO 

Maliipiir 


203.78 

35 

1!)0 

71 

jo 

127 

30 

0 

1 



10 

121 

( Jniiiilala 


35!) 87 

II 

225 

52 

137 

40 

43 

5 





1 22 

Klianiai Votlra 


33.8.00 

100 

351 

no 

03 

201 

12 





45 

123 

llodiii 


337.58 

33 

157 

38 

77 

40 

31 






124 

Kajijltrn- 


230.70 




Uninhahited 







125 

Kliaiuar Mai i/apur 


11 5.00 

40 

215 

41 

87 

05 

33 






120 

( Oioldara. 


101.01 

55 

237 

70 

120 

03 

27 


r> 

.> 


20 

127 

fla-iinrbari 


05.20 

31 

153 

IS 

70 

23 

0 





58 

J2S 

AiiarjHir 


138.07 

31 

151 

51 

27 

15 

lf)4 





5 

120 

Vadiia Ki isliiiaj)in' 1’ 


270.13 

32 

1 1!) 

28 

00 

15 

.38 

V) 




4 

130 

Tela in 


432.00 

52 

101 

40 

118 

0 

07 





.3 

131 

MadhaOpiii 1*. 


818.10 

87 

513 


212 

04 

17.3 

i 




3 

132 

VauHlira 


108.00 

20 

1.35 

18 

78 

10 

21 



j 


10 

133 

KJiandara. 


310.00 

1 t 

107 

32 

85 

10 

0 

1 




5 

134 

Nalirra 


123.18 

50 

283 

88 

2(12 


0 

7 

1 



7 

135 

A j hair 


020.3!) 

113 

103 

ISl 

207 


138 


0 



80 

130 

U/irfnir 


‘^35 23 

8 

50 

14 

41 


14 





0 

137 

Kiiraldan^a, 


27i!70 

SO 

301 

ns 

J5 

103 

140 


0 



J 

13S 

(Miak Ajhair 


180.00 

IS 

115 

21 

37 

7 

71 






130 

Jigalviii'j 


308.07 

II 

251 

111 

143 

104 

4 






140 

MaiMinpur 


143.18 

33 

I7J 

50 

4 

103 

4 






141 

Matizapur 


121.81 

17 

02 

10 

21 

35 

3 






142 

liiHlinu])nr 


157.50 

8 

54 

15 

22 


15 


13 



4 

143 

lOia^^ahal ipiir 


543.50 

f;3 

310 

no 

115 

02 

]O0 






144 

f}ay(‘H])iir 


120.43 

24 

80 

10 

23 

50 

15 



1 



145 

Chak V»liaj.viha]i 


101. (‘.2 

s 

33 

1 1 

21 

4 




5 


3 

140 

I5i,sw/inaiiij>in 


27 1.08 

73 

ISI 

50 

02 

204 

is 


18 

15 


47 

117 

Ciialv J\lanmdi 


123.08 

14 

70 

IS 

8 

57 

. >' 





5 

14S 

('liand]iin 


381.28 

55 

‘*72 

SO 

cSf) 

03 

74 

io 





1-10 

Kiiralia 


515.0 1 

88 

130 

31 

200 

142 

01 


3 

13 


17 

150 

V.ak.s|in»aiiKiirj 


140.(i3 

31 

1.34 

51 


40 

80 





2 

151 

(Janr<in/j:apiii’ 


173.73 

20 

08 

JO 


!)0 

S 






152 

Ihitriajjjim 


M)2.82 

r 

21 

4 


21 

.3 






153 

Sajyadpiir 


171.20 

20 

08 

14 

(14 

1!) 

15 






154 

'J'jrali 


211. 10 

3.3 

178 

48 

MO 

f)2 

3 





3 

155 

Dior 


1,003.13 

105 

077 

31 

700 

1.30 

132 



1 


5 

150 

IlijJiahhng 


187.25 

11 

230 

42 

07 

01 

4 8 






157 

( 'liijatnia 


.;!)7.70 

00 

2!)2 

72 

20 

]';!) 

!).3 






158 

K ha] all Vhandjair 


102.41 

38 

230 

SI 

147 

f;2 

20 





i 

150 

Kharjiil 


‘)S2.50 

125 

f;i5 

3!) 

280 

2 Hi 

100 





10 

100 

Dakahin llainkiiHhnaiMn 

358.01 

03 

.305 

00 

SO 

1.50 

3 4 


fii 

16 


10 

101 

Ihipaohhanda 


1 1 1.21 

1 

10 

11 

5 

12 

1 


1 



30 

102 

Ma]ia<h‘h]tiir 


220.17 

14 

250 

80 

10 

170 

.30 


21 

i 



103 

10<.HU]|MI1 


1!)().50 

4 8 

230 

00 

07 

85 

80 



4 



104 

lia;a Dur^jajnii 


21 l.!)l 

31 

151 

42 

38 

41 

72 






105 

Chan.sa 


253.45 

28 

130 

55 

14 

7(i 

40 


• 




1 (')(’> 

I'arail 


100.10 

23 

100 

32 

52 

32 

14 

8 

3 




107 

tl/trJai 1*. 


370 05 

30 

IKi; 

44 

73 

72 

35 


5 



*i 

108 

Syamnapii 


2!)0,78 

80 

483 

118 

180 

201 

00 


2 



4 

100 

Ihjgaon 


118 02 

0 

25 

:t 


7 

10 





2 

170 

Ihdintair 


108.00 

40 

172 

J8 

44 

100 

20 



2 



171 

lYanadpiir 


150.80 

7 

23 

3 

14 

5 



*4 




172 

Not radaiij^a 


228.70 

57 

222 

70 

02 

07 

77 


4 

6 


*3 

173 

•lhaii haii 


221.18 

31 

1 22 

.37 

25 

50 

38 






174 

r<*raihar 1\ 


220.04 

45 

2T3 

84 

03 

100 

44 






175 

('hhntiiit air 


133.37 

23 

112 

42 

92 

0 

3 

2 

0 




170 

Njidipiir 


251.24 

17 

00 

28 

5 

40 

3 

12 





177 

Dliarniayjiir 


178.31) 

35 

182 

70 

31 

52 

27 


6.3 

2 


7 

178 

Ainnilhari 


370.43 

24 

108 

14 

GO 

12 

JO 





11 

370 

Vaiail 


1!)0.10 

25 

1 23 

18 

25 

03 

35 






180 

Cliak Varam 


022.01 

120 

031 

215 

273 

45 

197 

. , 

50 

30 

, • 

24 


148 





Area of 












J . L. Name of Village 


Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

No, or 


Town/ 

nccupiod 

hition 

literates 








• 

Town/Ward 


Ward 

Louses 

s 












in acres 

* 











1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

3 P, 8% Kumarganj — concUl. 













Iftl 


228.58 

53 

255 

112 

82 

3(i 

51 


12 

49 

4 

21 

182 rirozjiiir 


305.05 

100 

475 

181 

1.30 

210 

90 

20 

*) 

9 


8 

18H l*aram 


497.04 

05 

310 

11!) 


108 

100 

‘*2 




2 

184 Jk'Jtara 


903. .‘{9 

1 55 

700 

78 

21!) 

270 

14S 


8 

35 


20 

185 (’lialv hohatair 


179.92 


100 

41 


100 

(i 






1 85 Tazpiir 


:{2;i.70 

44 

275 

59 

il!) 

121 






35 

187 (Uiliola llaripiir 


108.82 

20 

121 

l7 

S3 

20 

1 1 


7 




18H Mf»J»ana 21*. 


353.75 

IS 

117 

15 

10 

70 

8 



5 


18 

IS!) (Ihuk llliiihani 


319.00 

r> 

2l 

1 

!l 

15 




. , 



190 ITilail 


128. SI 

01 

297 

101 

.2(i 

|9| 

73 





4 

191 *lagannatJj]mr 


2SS.8!I 

oo 

1 20 

51 

(.0 

(ill 







192 Daiuodarpiir 


‘II0.!)7 

30 

132 

IS 

l(> 

()(i 

12 


2 

r> 



M)M SundaHula 


195.15 

21 

133 

Is 

54 

42 

27 


•> 

8 



l!)4 Aiirnta]mi' 


4 SI. 4 5 

8) 

425 

17(‘ 

105 

20.3 

4 5 


3 

1 


00 

195 (k)l»iiulji|iur 


502 57 

ll!l 

54 

|S9 

12 

214 

230 

Hi 


1 


10 

190 KalaKol 


275.35 

4 

|sn 

23 1 

1 )<> 

M)2 

1 1 


13 

2(i 


1!) 

1!)7 l9ula|]>iii- 


14«<.3‘.) 

35 

9.3 

31 

75 


IS 






1!)S Islam jjiir 


1 I2.3S 

.3 

10 



10 







1 !)!) Ka)i])aia 


102.20 





1 ' iiiiili.i 1 it( <1 







200 Miigiisj)iij 1*. 


797.80 

ISO 

s' *.3 

IM 

'.’0 

3M. 

21 1 

47 

1 

3 


22 

20] J‘am)Va 


120.77 

IS 

|(|0 

;:'.) 

1(1(1 








202 P.aiiin J*. 


1,323.1 1 

;'95 

1,220 

217 

(lid 

.3.3.3 

179 


s 

5 


85 

*o:i l{itnsij»uj- 


102.1 1 

(;i 

■*(.l 

1 10 

1 ss 

's 

3)i 





9 

201 ('luik I’.afisi 


20 1 97 

27 

11* 

27 

112 








205 (’liaiuOiru ya 


191.35 

2S 

1 58 

:.!» 

l.‘!d 




5 



23 

2()0 (iopalpiir J*. 


200 l5 

21 

[‘•A) 

.30 

12 

14 

92 

12 





207 iScipur 


217. (1 

24 

1(1(1 

10 


(;i 

3!) 





. • 

208 A hail 


1 IS 30 

27 

155 

• I *.» 

t;;i 

i(i 

s 






*09 KaglniirO 


20S.73 

1 0 

(4 

iT 

J 1 

.3 






\i 

210 OaiKjjaia 


558.52 

97 

473 

IS9 

(9 

4!) 

372 





3 

211 NalLi|)nr 


3 10 (;o 

49 

2.35 

1 '1 

!».3 

!I2 

•Hi 


4 




212 lOialJa 1*. 


415 03 

ss 

ISO 

M'S 

291 

57 

!l.3 





30 

2111 J\ii.‘-iina^’ar 


2!M» 20 

19 

'.12 

12 

si 

!l 







214 Nan l| Mil 1*. 


737.18 

1(12 

529 

210 

05 

42!) 

2)i 





9 

215 J)aksliiii Kc^-a li]iii i 


107. '.Ml 

54 

2 1 2 

10'.) 

IS 

(tO 

151 


7 




210 Kaituia 


nil S.3 

5s 

.370 

S4 

202 

38 

103 

14 

3 

5 


li 

217 CliakAli 


1 17.42 











218 (luiisi 


113.48 

21 

Ml 

30 


1 1 1 




• • 


• * 

Total 


70,893.55 

11,7.64 

55,905 

17.068 

7.2 177 

17.577 10,685 

380 

962 

975 

51 

3,103 

(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 














110 77 














sq. miles 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

-- 


— 

— 



4 r. Tnpnn 














J llahlail 


088.50 

Ill 

4(m 

47 

42 

37(i 

47 


i) 




2 Niiiliarj 


109.20 

‘55 

137 

2(; 

.3); 

iOl 






. • 

.*{ Magurjnir 


454.72 

7 1 

323 

33 

0!) 

220 


31 





4 (JuMaii^a 


172.89 

s 

5!) 

5 

41 

J 


10 

1 



(3 

5 ilormail 


105.79 

21 

1 12 

14 

55 

25 


13 

3 



10 

0 Jial}t]iai'a 


iio.oi; 

58 

2(5 

12 

70 

20 


Id 

5S 



75 

7 JIazral])iir Ara/i 


100.34 





MiiiiihahiH<l 







8 Mollazi 


115.81 

19 

109 


,30 

38 

15 


4 

7 


15 

9 Ailiaia 


389.70 

25 

138 

!) 

Hi 

20 


13 

11 

!) 


33 

lU C21iak Df'hula.s 


210.29 





Unifilia hiti (1 







11 Kamjiara (’linn liia 


301.77 

109 

470 

4S 

130 

135 

1 33 

11 

22 

5 


40 

12 Ju<hi])iir 


147.88 

25 

141 

to 

55 

' 3!) 

40 





5 

13 KlioHalfiur 


559.02 

7!) 

354 

5 

1 15 

112 

03 


27 



7 

14 Muktaraiiipur 


980.14 

102 

549 

0 

3S.3 

119 

47 





• • 

15 Chaiulrail 


108.34 

47 

211 


140 

35 

;Hi 





• • 

10 Bhimtair 


130.35 

4 

IS 

0 

IS 







• • 

17 Nimtair 


100.32 

10 

42 


42 








18 Siiiail 


427.10 

100 

41!) 

15 

200 

99 

30 

37 



i 

60 

1 9 Kasha Batair 


812.70 

140 

535 

40 

3.34 

154 

10 

oo 

4 


5 


20 (jiauuhar 


497.55 

50 

208 

4 

100 

48 

43 



ii 

2 

4 

21 Maudapara 


1,414.95 

185 

1 ,032 

4 

843 

72 

109 




. . 

8 

22 Kaogan 


1,550.70 

288 

1,422 

0 

1,090 

128 

181 

io 


. . 


7 

23 Lakshmipur 


923.92 

173 

935 

5 

888 

23 

24 





•• 


149 



Area of 


J. L. 

No. 

Name of Village 
or 

Town/ Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in aorea 

No. of 
nccnpied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

n 

m 

% 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

Vitt 

1 

i 

2 

P. S, Tapfln— contd. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

24 

Snkdcbpur 

892.02 

100 

853 

38 

426 

272 

1.55 


.. 





'roliapiira 

111.28 

17 

92 

2 

10 

25 

48 

. . 


, , 


. . 

2« 

iSikiirpiir 

219.02 

10 

01 

1 

41 

10 

4 

. . 

. , 

, , 

, , 

• • 

27 

Kalia])Ur 

158.28 

40 

173 

25 

90 

00 

23 

. . 

, . 

, . 

, , 

« . 

2H 

Nazirpor 

154.47 

45 

200 

12 

48 

99 

38 

15 

, , 

. . 

, , 

, , 

21) 

Kalahari 

1 95.25 

71 

202 

41 

107 

05 

54 

, . 

4 

24 

, , 

9 

;^() 

Kaniaha 

220.57 

134 

491 

95 

194 

98 

125 

. . 

' 8 

13 


53 

;)i 

22 

.1 amalpiir 
(Jhak Ihiliara 

407.40 

118.00 

98 

472 

81 

155 1.55 

Uniiibabitcd 

124 

• • 

17 

• • 


21 

22 

IhiHiiria 

1.291.81 

208 

901 

89 

283 

212 

210 

20 

5 

0 

, , 

24 

24 

Oopjiiatlijuir 

412.09 

90 

441 

25 

217 

92 

. . 

, . 

. . 

. , 

, , 

35 

25 

llazrapiikiir 

1520.80 

454 

1,909 

309 

808 

405 

339 

06 

33 

72 

, , 

156 

20 

Pali Muliiuli4)j)Tir 

111.25 

20 

118 

2 

90 

28 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

27 

Dakhalam 

401.10 

07 

320 

8 

94 

109 

117 

, , 

, . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

28 

Clink lloMon 

110.45 

15 

90 

25 

28 

52 


, . 



, , 

, , 

29 

Saralhati 

158.58 

10 

80 

4 

19 

32 

7 

, , 

, , 


, , 

28 

40 

Akhunagar 

411.07 

51 

245 

25 

42 

105 

1 

. , 

. . 

, . 

37 

, . 

41 

Kadma 

1.124.81 

194 

790 

13 

359 

248 

183 


. , 

. . 

. . 

, , 

42 

42 

Karanjara 

Svnninagar 

223.20 

201.07 

24 

102 

11 

29 73 

Uninhabit-ed 




• • 

• • 

• • 

44 

Pahail 

220.28 

25 

112 

9 

14 

91 

. , 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

7 

45 

ITmariandapiir 

205.89 

0 

48 

4 

22 

8 

8 




. . 

e e 

40 

Anatair 

142.92 

24 

1.50 

22 

84 

32 

2 

0 

i 


• • 

25 

47 

AiitaHiTirnl 

728.22 

88 

292 

48 

129 

142 

122 

, . 




. , 

48 

Budhaich 

221.11 

27 

205' 

14 

07 

90 

10 

. . 

*8 

. , 

, . 

18 

49 

Dognon 

407.70 

79 

344 

8 

148 

107 

89 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

50 

Manalmli I), P(). 

512.25 

101 

.272 

42 

151 

.59 

128 

8 

5 

4 

. . 

17 

51 

Donra 

185.25 

20 

88 

5 

20 

10 

52 

, , 


, , 



52 

Kaiyari 

197.12 

4 

20 


9 

11 



, . 

, . 



52 

llaHahar 

114.89 

12 

.20 

5 

17 



, , 


. , 


is 

54 

Azmatpur 

Gangaranipiir 

824.24 

72 

24.2 

28 

120 

137 

19 

. . 

23 

. . 

. . 

34 

55 

240.54 

25 

107 

7 

22 

84 

39 


5 

. . 

. . 

17 

•50 

Mahindar 

240.84 

40 

204 

15 

52 

111 

27 

, , 

8 

3 

. . 

2 

57 

Dakshiri Cauriptir 

220.41 

24 

144 

8 

144 

, . 





• . 

. . 

58 

I-)inagar 

421.25 

17 

70 

2 

70 


, . 

, . 





59' 

Bajiljmr 

229.71 

200 

280 

82 

190 

75 

38 


24 


. . 

63 

00 

Baiasklianda 

229.29 

21 

80 

4 

22 

40 

1 

2 

. . 

. . 


4 

01 

Muraripiir 

040.91 

120, 

,500 

21 

85 

395 

40 

0 

24 

. . 

. . 

10 

02 

BajapTir 

Tapaii 1), P(). 

170 00 

81 

105 

27 

94 

37 

25 




. . 

9 

02 

805.51 

121 

592 

128 

194 

240 

51 


iri 

3 

. . 

86 

04 

05 

Kan ha S 

Kanba Madhahpiir 

294.52 

115.24 

411 

S59 

210 

244 97 

Ilninbabitod 



22 

224 


272 

00 

Baghail 

158.15 

29 

1.25 

2 

no 

21 


4 


. . 


. . 

07 

Salan 

700.85 

IIS 

074 

74 

120 

330 




54 

. . 

170 

08 

Xa/ihiiag 

254.49 

21 

102 

4 

157 

o 

2 


i 

1 

. . 


09 

Sihur 

452.14 

70 

228 

12 

91 

233 




. . 


4 

70 

Dandptir 

214.80 

48 

102 

41 

34 

0 

57 


i.5 

16 

. . 

34 

71 

Salsania 

1,110.84 

110 

022 

20 

02 

490 

41 


2 


. . 

28 

72 

C’hak Bali rani 

558.49 

80 

419 

22 

100 

105 

119 


17 

7 

. . 

11 

72 

N ill inagar 

240.14 

19 

101 

2 

22 

53 

18 


. . 


. . 


74 

Faradpiir 

198 (K) 

5 

20 


18 

8 





. . 

i 

75 

Uttar Kt\srail 

118.29 

22 

no 

2 

15 

94 



, , 



70 

Khirtta 

919.52 

8(i 

388 

22 

170 

218 


, , 


. . 


i6i 

77 

(2icuhra 

018.10 

144 

739 

75 

599 

18 




21 

. . 

78 

jSantirliati 

420 12 

81 

282 

30 

100 

175 

41 




. . 

. . 

79 

IloHftnptir 

442.40 

01 

259 

19 

103 

03 

79 


0 

3 


6 

80 

Jamin Karai 

103.84 

18 

90 


30 

20 

34 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

81 

Jaminipara 

158.40 

32 

132 

9 

64 

52 

16 


. . 

. . 

• • 

3 

82 

Karai 

221.20 

30 

128 

2 

125 




, , 

. . 

. . 

82 

Rujeswarpur 

411.28 

49 

240 

19 

104 

104 

38 


. . 

. . 


. . 

84 

Uttar Oaiiripur 

103.81 

11 

124 

25 

120 

. , 

4 


. • 

. . 


. . 

85 

Dhiilahnr 

248.21 

0 

30 

. . 

, , 

22 

14 


. • 

. . 


• . 

80 

Kadoa Jagadisbati 

311.18 

00 

341 

14 

1.57 

119 

30 

. . 

3 

8 

. . 

18 

87 

Hazratpur 

1,401.01 

105 

763 

103 

221 

283 

149 

10 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

88 

Malanghii 

410.75 

75 

321 

38 

1,34 

63 

115 

5 

. . 

2 

. . 

2 

89 

Kamalpiir 

290.37 

23 

113 

17 

70 

20 

17 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

90 

Nischinta 

228.30 

43 

160 

11 

83 

21 

50 

. . 

3 

. . 

• . 

8 

01 

92 

Ghak Radhukanta 
Ambati 

175.73 
, 140.41 

10 

64 

9 

24 15 

Uninhabited 

21 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

3 


160 



j. ti. Name of Village 

Area of 

Village or No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vai 

No. or 

Town/ Ward 

1 2 

Town/ oociipied 
Ward housea 

in acres 

3 4 

bitidn literatea 

» 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

4 P. 8. TajwiTi— contd. 

93 Minapara 

141.04 

39 

231 

19 

194 

17 

14 


6 




94 IlarHUra 

. 1,110.59 

136 

610 

64 

284 

166 

1.50 

lo 





95 Uttar Mahadebpur 

450.35 

45 

241 

15 

182 

15 

42 

, . 

1 



1 

96 Saranjabari 

549.79 

83 

281 

14 

214 

47 

17 

, , 




3 

97 Gundihar 

. 234.90 

20 

104 

42 

90 

47 

27 





. . 

98 Bandighi 

471.10 

.59 

389 

61 

2.50 

102 

37 






99 Srirampur 

339.73 

41 

208 

32 

140 

44 

24 






199 Parbatiptir 

408.56 

74 

239 

49 

173 

16 

40 


7 



3 

]()i Krishnabati 

337.34 

58 

270 

48 

1.35 

77 

47 



3 


8 

102 Kanipur 

530.81 

51 

201 

16 

36 

102 

63 


. , 

. , 

, . 

, , 

103 JagadiHbati 

208.31 

27 

100 

19 

57 

23 

20 


1 

, , 

, , 

5 

104 Jabrahar 

218.88 

17 

90 

5 

17 

54 

25 



, , 

, , 


106 Sirahul 

124.02 

44 

189 

21 

106 

30 

32 


9 

3 


9 

106 Malabar 

000.59 

91 

-119 

39 

288 

35 

70 


15 

1 


4 

107 Mahadrbnli 

438.75 

37 

195 

20 

125 

48 

22 






108 Siihari 

337. 1 1 

33 

17.5 

22 

125 

10 

33 

, . 

7 




109 Dhulochandria 

400.5() 

33 

151 

31 

96 

21 

23 



1 


7 

110 Ja^r/lhiirhiiti 

149.21 

18 

76 


55 

5 

11 


4 

1 



1 1 1 Mahanaj 

525.23 

03 

267 

**2 

151 

40 

74 




. . 

2 

112 Klinrpa 

200.11 

18 

102 

3 

68 

34 



. . 


. . 


113 Potbai 

148.17 

21 

109 

20 

37 

54 

IK 






114 IlaHiiagar 

425.02 

103 

121 

57 

421 








115 Alinagar 

2;i0.20 

13 

43 

17 

33 







io 

116 Sankair 

517.28 

121 

385 

.»•> 

128 

1.56 

85 


i 

li 

, , 

4 

117 Budnankair 

270.03 

45 

211 

14 

JIO 

44 

7 


27 

3 


20 

118 Moradpiir 

272.07 

31 

90 

7 

40 

17 

17 

, . 

13 

8 


4 

119 Satihar 

110.00 

13 

51 

9 

51 




, , 

, , 


, , 

120 (liak Satiliar 

210.41 

43 

192 

18 

101 

52 

22 


13 

, , 


4 

121 Bad Baniidohpur 

305.73 

21 

121 

1 

38 

83 

. , 

. , 

, . 

, , 


. . 

122 (’liiiayani Basiidobpur 

208.75 

41 

183 

37 

33 

147 

3 


. . 

. . 


. , 

123 (.3iak Babiram 

915,33 

125 

544 

37 

204 

221 

103 

io 

6 

, , 


, , 

124 Sopbulika Ghandan 

125 Walipara 

104.98 

279.59 

42 

156 

12 

Uninhabited 

156 







126 Banial 

047,81 

79 

412 

83 

167 

216 

, , 

io 

. , 

, , 


io 

127 iSadullapiir 

143.04 

23 

73 

4 

7 

26 

, , 

, , 

. . 

, , 


40 

128 Patullapur 

173.90 

20 

83 

2 

15 

63 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

6 

129 Chak Nedair 

330.15 

42 

176 

19 

164 

6 

1 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

6 

130 Nodair 

331.43 

70 

231 

45 

178 

44 

, , 

• • 


, , 

, , 

9 

131 Chaiidpur 

132 Darpail 

98.43 

474.35 

85 

254 

35 

Uninhabited 

78 58 

no 


4 

4 



133 Jami Niachinta 

440.39 

152 

483 

2 

174 

144 

4 

. , 

13 

53 

, , 

95 

134 Zaziar 

4.50.38 

01 

327 

34 

253 

52 

22 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. , 

, , 

135 Kajballubh Chak 

353.50 

42 

179 

14 

119 

58 

2 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

130 Tlurgapur 

514.10 

63 

272 

7 

117 

110 

31 

. . 

. . 

. . 


14 

137 Cbaiidliati 

. 325.20 

47 

199 

28 

123 

26 

.50 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 


138 Karanjabari 

240.10 

27 

132 

10 

95 

10 

21 

. . 

. . 

. . 


• • 

139 Majhikhanda 

209.42 

29 

1.58 

2 

9t) 

14 

54 

. . 

. . 

. . 


• • 

140 1 Iwipkhanda 

900.51 

88 

467 

G8 

298 

114 

35 

20 


. . 

. . 

• • 

i41 Khord Malsa 

131.93 

29 

91 

9 

41 

34 

16 


. . 

. • 


• • 

142 Nodhnn 

. 320.42 

47 

236 

51 

137 

34 

54 

io 

. . 

. . 


1 

143 Baneawarbati 

361.70 

33 

172 

6 

76 

88 

6 

. . 

. . 

. • 


2 

144 Bezahar 

113.03 

29 

94 

, . 

39 

22 

33 

. . 

. . 

• • 


, , 

145 Panjara 

266.10 

34 

119 

9 

43 

43 

33 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. • 

146 Bhaginagar 

327.32 

20 

127 

10 

22 

66 

27 

1 

. . 

■ • 

. . 

11 

147 Balikahetra 

137.40 

26 

125 

20 

64 

61 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


• • 

148 Chak Prabhtiram 

177.58 

40 

202 

62 

182 

8 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

12 

149 Chak Manirum 

148.75 

24 

114 

5 

60 

46 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

. • 

8 

160 Sakair 

. 600.24 

94 

357 

19 

128 

130 

62 

10 

3 

6 

• . 

18 

151 Haidail 

190.49 

10 

30 

1 

14 

11 

4 

. . 

. . 

« • 

1 

• • 

162 Mahadobpur 

302.06 

40 

270 

29 

84 

149 

27 

10 

. . 

. . 


• • 

153 Sibrampur 

164 Chhiraikuri 

, 221.18 

19 

67 

. . 

7 

41 

0 

, • 

. . 

• • 


• • 

. 243.01 

28 

136 

4 

58 

63 

15 

. . 

. . 

• . 

. • 

• • 

166 Jidhra 

270.37 

42 

212 

6 

83 

85 

44 

• . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

166 Kicihtapur 

. 483.34 

87 

357 

7 

216 

82 

58 

2 

. . 

■ • 

. . 


157 Sarifabad 

664.69 

73 

329 

41 

£86 

40 

• • 

. • 

• • 

4 

• • 

• • 

168 Jasrai 

. 213.86 

37 

136 

16 

118 

1 

• • 

. , 

■ • 

• . 

• • 

17 

169 Sundarpur 

. 440.01 

29 

135 

21 

126 

9 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

160 Inatpur 

• 492.69 

89 

188 

12 

76 

107 

6 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

161 Madnahar 

• 399.45 

94 

413 

35 

260 

70 

• • 

• • 

28 


• • 

08 


161 



J. L. 

No. 

Name of Village 
or 

Town/ Ward 

Area of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
litorateH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


11 III IV V VI vli vin 


8 


9 


10 11 


13 U 


4 P, S, Tapan^cxiiiid, 

162 JamalgHchlii 
J63 Uislinupiir 

164 MahialiiiDta 

165 llalidana 

166 Molia 

167 Tolighala TOiabunipur 

168 DakHhm Jamaipur 

169 kSoliafl 

170 ^Mamuclpur 

171 Ilamramiiur 

172 Jaiiilaba*! 

173 Vatharglwita 

174 IlaiTichandrcipur 

175 Madhabpnr 

176 Jiyalkiiuda 

177 Cliaiidipur 

178 JagaTUiathpur 

179 Dharniadanga 

180 Cliak MailhuHiidan 

181 Chak lihagiratli 

182 iJonipiir 

183 lladalpiir 

184 Bhikahar 

185 Gaiigiina 

186 llazrabari 

187 Mohur 

188 llhaior 

189 Aiohiiuda 

190 Ghaiul 

191 Dhnpanbil 

192 Nababnagar 

^93 LakshminarayaiiptFr 

194 ^abirkui'i 

195 llorali 

196 Bakharpur 

197 Ibwakbari 

198 Baiaria 

199 Ghatika 
:200 SalgauD 

201 Siarail 

202 Bhadrail 

203 Gopulnagar 

204 Ganiil 1>. 

206 Soair 

206 Syampur 

207 Jobsu 

208 Fatcpiir 

209 Aktail 

210 Chnk Briudabnn 

211 Dubahar 

212 Pasohim Niiiipur 

213 Chhatrahati 

214 Katrail 

215 Ahcra 

216 Kartikpur 

217 Erenda 

218 Kakna 

219 Kamdcbbati 

220 Goranda 

221 AtiJa 

222 Mallikpur 

223 Kaikuri 

224 llakflhin Sadullai^nr 
226 Kasikuri 

226 Banail 

227 Nimgacbbi 

228 Baldango 

229 Kbalsi 

230 Jasurapara 


294.21 

39 

161 

5J6.19 

62 

2‘)9 

181.33 

5 

37 

403.21 

58 

22r» 

2.56.84 

29 

161 

535.29 

78 

182 

320.90 

25 

224 

226.71 

31 

150 

1 051.02 

55 

823 

235.23 

26 

1 16 

847.0(» 

103 

458 

167.18 



2,187.16 

253 

931 

J 6 1.96 

21 

105 

590.39 

87 

359 

467.32 

59 

322 

195.43 

19 

87 

126.19 

38 

166 

139.85 

15 

75 

233.43 

(;2 

361 

1,339.39 

35 

209 

361.72 

70 

2S3 

886.03 

]60 

(;o8 

213.49 

101 

425 

181.52 

58 

235 

.510.26 

47 

190 

1,126.39 

174 

747 

294.64 

36 

142 

255,45 

38 

138 

219.23 



1,528.53 

44 

251 

1,860.55 

]00 

428 

210.82 

12 

75 

247.70 

28 

180 

337.46 

72 

291 

238.54 

52 

203 


597.37 95 132 

582.44 82 309 

267.10 32 191 

311.i7 45 166 

354.07 78 292 


186.00 

939.16 

458.78 

328.36 

238.21 

420.11 

309.53 

137.02 
016.20 
201.83 
510.61 

253.57 

219.58 

140.48 

437.58 

770.39 
32().87 

251.07 
1,199.79 

411.89 

184.48 

287.03 

384.39 
477.87 
638.02 
411.16 
453.92 

184.07 


50 228 

135 572 

65 338 

58 240 

18 84 

78 360 

21 88 

30 119 

71 393 

17 72 

43 185 

50 276 

12 108 

6 25 

73 266 

94 416 

50 261 

32 113 

95 524 

32 170 

58 279 

17 61 

57 284 

77 266 

81 501 

35 116 

25 121 

40 222 


19 101 
1»S 213 

3 20 

30 171 

1.3 8.5 

31 182 

16 152 

4 40 

102 385 

21 81 

90 2 Hi 

Vniiiii 
KM) 36S 

5 66 

25 63 

42 266 

12 78 

‘> j{2 

jT 39 

77 1S7 

26 7.3 

Ifi :9i 

.55 209 

1 2.32 

|0 99 

3 165 

t>r> 197 

) 29 

1 37 
I'liitil 

J7 lol 

12 157 

2 13 

5 26 

31 31 

12 99 

47 159 

10 JK8 

1 8 .53 

26 112 

5 95 

9 6 

26 235 

13 286 

3 217 

8 265 

16 7S 

11 55 

1 112 

3 70 

24 119 

46 170 

5 105 

2 24 

.36 1 1 1 

78 115 

17 119 

29 

30 241 

8 87 

11 139 

21 32 

62 69 

39 76 

5 50 

10 32 

11 81 

31 136 


46 

10 

86 


17 


31 


51 


29 


66 


231 

159 

19 

43 

148 

51 

;Lliit(‘tl 

376 

18(' 

IS 

21 

232 

61 


56 

9 


91 

27 

28 

6 

63 

91 

97 

31 

1.38 

70 

163 

J29 

9ii 

96 

49 

85 

39<) 

77 

87 

25 

Hr» 

15 

labilcd 

89 

13 

155 

SO 

50 

12 

101 

39 

117 

103 

86 

15 

131 

95 

42 

35 

55 


4 

18 

120 


216 

. . 

271 

. . 

35 

14 

81 


87 


10 


47 

8 

206 


41 

U 

60 

44 


2 


1 

101 

30 

231 

51 

119 

23 

72 

12 

280 

. . 

83 

. . 

140 


25 


133 

36 

143 

26 

451 

. . 

69 

8 

40 

. . 

86 

. . 


10 


21 


6 

19 

3 


23 


1 


4 

3 


*8 


24 


16 

1 

1 

3 2 

13 18 

51 

!! 2 


3 

1 


1 

23 


*6 

30 

i2 

7 


i2 

3 


f) 


i 

9 


20 

*7 


12 


20 

19 


34 

44 

11 

’5 


7 


*i 

16 

*8 

56 

1 

25 

60 


47 

5 8 

8 

14 

! 17 

44 

. 49 

24 
77 
8 
64 


‘4 

45 

*8 

2 


i4 

19 


4 

32 

9 


• • 


152 



Area of 


3. L. 

Na«iie of Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

1 

II 

III 

TV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VI IT 

No. 

or 

Town/ occupied 

lation 

i^e rales 








. 


Town/ Ward 

Ward 

houses 












in flcros 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 


4 P. S. Tnpan — concld. 













231 

Chak Jalal 

3<M).53 

58 

242 

2,3 

110 

81 

40 





4 

232 

(3iak Darpariaraynn 

300.33 

54 

Tl^l 

12 

.50 

100 

.35 





0 

233 

Sarikarbati 

404.88 

70 

243 

28 

Sli 

07 

40 



ii 



234 

Ajrnpur 

002.70 

75 

.327 

14 

no 

i(;4 

11 


21 




235 

Kaidi 

324.03 

50 

103 

10 

02 

40 






22 

;;36 

Du<lhiakiiri 

250.32 

41 

140 

12 

40 

50 






38 

237 

Dakshin Dursura 

300.18 

57 

170 

2 

137 

12 

0 





IS 

238 

Dilalpor 

170.54 

27 

07 


72 

15 

0 


2 




230 

Naighaii 

148.00 

48 

1.58 

4 

15 

140 

] 





.) 

240 

Jadubati 

351. 38 

112 

222 

8 

00 

OS 






25 

241 

Patkobi 

1,253.21 

351 

700 

147 

ilil 

205 






31 

242 

Dhmidipara 

274.83 

30 

131 

.3 

05 

Oil 







243 

Madnnpur 

120.80 

23 

113 

10 

107 

4 






2 

244 

Sibpur 

108.58 

4() 

‘^23 

5 

48 

175 







245 

Kasibati 

511.23 

4!» 

201 

21 


212 

52 






240 

Izanagar 

240.28 

21 

82 

.3 

21 

58 







247 

Kcsurkiiri 

180.08 

20 

82 

2 

4 

75 






3 

248 

ibiksliin Kesrail 

240.51 

.30 

J30 

5 

18 

108 

1 





, . 

24» 

Kasitara 

107.17 

12 

45 

8 

.32 

13 






, , 

250 

Mahiiknri 

171.42 

34 

147 

0 

03 

81 







251 

llulapur 

337.18 

70 

330 

1 1 

120 

0(; 



120 




252 

Tni blia Nimjair 

307.03 

04 

257 


1 1.3 

120 

3 


15 




253 

llazi})iir 

335.22 

38 

218 

1 

1 1.3 

75 







254 

Khanka Daugi 

10(».1)2 



lOiiidi.i i)il 

cd 








255 

Daing Malandia 

807.03 

1.34 

413 

7.3 

2.»0 

08 

27 





:{s 

250 

(Uiak tSib 

107.38 

20 

110 

10 

1.3 

2!> 

23 





51 

257 

Mail Danga 

218.02 

.30 

180 

,3 

*> 

157 

27 





. . 

258 

Solid apukur 

231.28 

21 

00 


4 

(i2 



. . 


. . 

. . 

250 

I’aharpnr 

42!>.80 

05 

204 

(i 

03 

115 

51 





5 

200 

Daiiig 

315.17 

78 

,308 

34 

105 

J50 

27 



. . 


20 

201 

(.ihccliraknri 

213.03 

.32 

1.50 

0 

21 

83 

,5.5 





. . 

202 

Itliabanipur 

521.18 

7(i 

200 

40 

1.57 

Ot 


48 





203 

(3iacbair 

245.24 

30 

145 

11 

10 

00 

33 





3 

204 

(Ihenchai 

100 13 

2(^ 

01 

5 

(>0 

10 





. . 

<1 

205 

Parbbatpiir 

200.58 

32 

128 

11 

53 

52 


r, 




18 

200 

llaHai})ur 

083,74 

(»7 

330 

17 

2(K1 

118 

I 





17 

207 

(lobindapiir 

241.21 

00 

271 

12 

10 

211 

0 




* • 

- 

208 

Gofanngar 

550.43 

01 

30,3 

24 

1!»!1 

85 

52 


4 

0 


1 1 

200 

Kharikadanga 

230.80 

42 

140 

1 1 

07 

01 i 

13 






270 

Sidapanipur 

314.83 

52 

177 

0 

it 

1,58 

3 






271 

Manipur 

207..58 

00 

320 

31 

08 

2i i2 





• • 

0 

272 

Jiianbai 

110.30 

8 


0 

14 

8 






• • 

273 

Kasmulai 

2.50.85 

81 

2.32 

40 

30 

1,55 

30 


>> 



() 

274 

Sribai 

2!>3.01 

40 

248 

1 

8 

178 

3 


. ■ 



50 

275 

lOiarila 

108.10 

58 

241 

10 

ISO 

20 






tl5 

270 

Abhirampar 

052.20 

.30 

105 

0 

18 

I2r» 

.5 





l(i 

277 

larajpur 

182.04 

52 

204 

4 

1)7 

1.37 







278 

Daksliin Zaziar 

208.15 

41 

no 

1 

20 

81 

. . 






279 

llaribanBi[mr 

581.01 

131 

520 

1.3 

283 

SO 






157 


Total . 

111.328.75 

16,398 

70,644 

6,349 

33,285 

23,758 

7,980 

564 

913 

732 

51 

3,361 


(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 














173.95^ 













tq. miles 













*lnclu<l<J8 H(j. milrM represciiijiig iioitions oiM. li. TSok. 1J)2, llKt, 1U7, ]1)S and liK) iriinHlt*ru(l to 

lUnuiugola I’.S. ol Malda District. 


20 


153 



t 


Area of 


^ L. Name of Village 

No. or 

Town/Wanl 

Village or No. of Popu- No. of 
Town/ obcupiod lation literatea 
Ward houBCH 

in acres 

1 

li 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

6 P. 8, Gangarampvr 

1 Kantaban 

366.03 

42 

256 

14 

81 

160 


, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

15 

2 Sirifarkn 1*. 

513 78 

70 

408 

13 

85 

320 


r . 

3 


, . 


3 Nalaiarka 

205 44 

24 

127 

2 

23 

104 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


4 Aiiant-aptir 

376.3b 

97 

200 

3 

256 

8 


. . 

35 

. . 



5 Mallikjnir P. 

788.82 

118 

600 

67 

537 

88 

34 



. . 

si 


b Tlamzapiir 

165 58 

57 

280 

41 

174 

24 

52 

7 

b 

3 

. . 

is 

7 Madliahimr 21*. 

517.85 

97 

358 

40 

179 

101 

68 

. . 


. . 

. . 

8 

8 Abiiljnir 

240.81 

19 

130 

33 

66 

19 

21 

. . 

11 

. . 

. . 

13 

b Lalcbandpur 

10 Prfthmani)ara 

11 Pitiir 

360.49 
102.02 

123.50 

74 

343 

67 

212 47 

TTniuhabittid 
Uninhabited 

81 






12 Aazi Lalclinnflpur 

140.13 

65 

125 

21 

50 

30 

24 

1 

. . 

2 


IS 

13 ilaiknniiiupiir 

468.08 

153 

314 

22 

126 

70 

100 





is 

14 llaohhuria I). 

804.90 

70 

548 

49 

171 

106 

136 


i5 

ii 


15 BblHstlndi 

537.80 

141 

665 

112 

420 

100 

07 

io 

0 

8 

. . 

J2 

lb Uiiar (lopalpur 

08.23 

16 

6(! 

14 

24 

10 

0 

8 





17 Oliak Sibpiir 

148.10 

47 

105 

53 

135 

31 

20 






IH J')jinialinr 

161.17 

48 

265 

*»•) 

21 

83 

14 


13 

u 

4 

lib 

10 Lat lvoHal)])iir 

358.14 

125 

334 

27 

100 

131 

80 

12 

o 

. . 


. . 

20 Pasrliini KaHipur 

200.30 

35 

124 

3 

37 

21 

63 



. . 



21 HariHpnr 

272.63 

8 

56 

21 

45 


11 



. . 



22 DaUiOdarpur P. 

515.40 

40 

281 

40 

271 

. • 

. . 

io 


. . 



23 Takipiir 

321.08 

80 

237 

38 

230 







7 

24 Daiilaipiir 

. 150.40 

63 

144 

7 

36 

65 

*7 

io 




26 

25 Klajzapur 

341 5b 

65 

315 

32 

262 


30 


2 

ii 

. . 


2b l)ui'ar])iir 

400.04 

81 

358 

52 

165 

40 

76 

io 

27 

1 


30 

27 Kaaba 

401 .2(» 

76 

315 

21 

321 

132 

47 

. . 

8 

7 



28 Kalbalhai JloHoiipur 

1,450.06 

107 

871 

48 

725 

60 

. . 

. . 


6 

. . 

7i 

20 liamkriMbnapur 

102.38 

48 

272 

3 

237 

30 

1 


4 

. . 


. . 

30 Zafarpiir 

207.22 

35 

184 

8 

182 





. . 

. . 

. . 

31 Hhural 

38S.72 

83 

442 

12 

378 

46 

18 




. . 

, . 

32 Kaiatair P. 

1,537.83 

84 

572 

30 

459 

113 



. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

33 Naodajwrn 

272.05 

26 

130 

10 

118 

12 


. • 


. . 


. . 

31 Khayerbari 

152.(M) 

13 

63 

6 

63 


. . 





. . 

35 Dobipur P. 

630.45 

81 

410 

34 

308 

loi 


io 





3b N a ray an pur P. 

1,075.05 

272 

1,172 

57 

702 

234 

loi 

15 

ii 

‘7 


’9 

37 Malij)ara 

213.78 

“l2 

62 

4 

62 








38 iSiikdobpiir P. 

1,350.00 

175 

703 

3(> 

707 

6 

63 

io 

2 

i 

. . 

i 

30 Jaydcbpiir 

375.02 

73 

364 

30 

354 


3 


4 


. . 

3 

40 llanpur 

41 Par (Jacm 

P^7.33 

32 

163 

16 

163 



. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

480.21 

70 

200 

5 

283 


16 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

42 Akehba 

286.01 

58 

210 

8 

206 


4 


, . 


. , 

. . 

43 Mahipiir P. 

584.51 

68 

315 

27 

177 

52 

72 

io 

. , 


, . 

4 

44 Jalalpur 

300.84 

57 

2()3 

16 

120 

73 

41 

15 




5 

45 Boaldaha 

453.23 

47 

180 

9 

J40 

21 

10 



. . 


. . 

4b Patan 

1,187.72 

146 

756 

56 

434 

322 






. . 

47 Chanilya 

360.74 

27 

127 

23 

08 

’ 18 


. . 

i 

*7 

i 

2 

48 Maharajjujr 

49 Tengapara 

152.27 

46 

204 

6 

73 

15 




54 


62 

215.60 

18 

291 

3 

32 

48 

7 

io 

166 

4 

, , 

24 

50 Karial 

400.75 

67 

252 

32 

108 

72 

52 



, . 


2(] 

51 Bhaktipur 

180.71 

42 

IHO 

11 

36 

47 

60 


io 

. . 


27 

52 Nanduupur 

673.63 

44 

345 

21 

137 

82 

116 

. . 

10 

. . 


. . 

63 Falcnagar P. 

117.67 

12 

07 

8 

57 

10 


. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

. . 

54 Bikair P. 

685.32 

84 

361 

23 

142 

06 

123 



. . 

, , 

, , 

55 ilapania 

204.07 

53 

227 

12 

110 

72 

35 

. . 

4 

, . 


( 

5b Had b anti gur 

851.58 

94 

428 

9 

250 

62 

91 

14 

3 

3 

’2 

r 

c 

57 Katanpur 

161.72 

20 

80 


74 

15 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


68 Sekhpur 

142.50 

33 

163 

6 

139 

24 


. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

• < 

59 Nagan 

374.21 

69 

265 

6 

211 

50 

. . 

. . 

3 

, . 


] 

bO Kabirpur 

168.48 

18 

69 

. . 

48 

21 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

61 8adipar 

148.40 

16 

89 

7 

87 

2 


. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

• 

62 Bajitpur 

245.23 

30 

146 

31 

137 


7 

. . 

1 

. . 

, , 


63 Kin rail 

147.68 

42 

148 

19 

121 

7 

14 

. . 

. . 

6 



64 Haripur Canospur 

176.16 

18 

107 

10 

84 

2 

0 

. . 

, . 

, , 

, , 

1 : 

65 Patul P. 

147.67 

59 

261 

46 

232 

11 

18 

. , 

, , 

, , 

, , 


66 Jalilpur 

190.01 

25 

111 

15 

85 

14 

10 

. , 

, , 

, , 



67 Haaanpur P. 

126.54 

15 

66 

2 

55 

6 

2 

. , 

3 

, , 

• • 


68 Banipur 

60 Naynajmr 

478.88 

125.48 

47 

248 

42 

132 13 

Uninhabited 

49 

11 

28 

• • 

• • 

li 

70 Sahabazpur 

. 206.71 

82 

158 

17 

107 

6 

10 

• • 

.. 

* • 

• • 

8 


164 



Area of 

J.L. Name of Village Village or No. of Popu- No. of 

No. or Town/ occupied lation literates 

Town/ Ward Ward houses 

in aores * 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

6 P. 8, Oangaramjmr — contd. 


71 Bishral P. 

72 Tholahar 

73 Hiranyabati 

74 Mahasura 

75 Sahanali 

76 Tilna 

77 Burinagar 

78 Rayrapur P. 

79 Jadab Bati 

80 Jay pur 

81 B«1 Bari 3P. 

82 Kadighat 

83 Kadiliat 

84 Bajibpiir 3P. S. 

85 Indra Narayanpur 

86 P II ran Para 

87 Kamar J^ikhiiria 

88 Durgapur 

89 Biahnupiir 

90 Gfipalpur 

91 Saidpur 

92 Amgaon 

93 Qangarampur P, D, 1M>. 

94 Ram Chandrapur 

95 Aswinpara 

96 Jot Malklmn 

97 Raghunuth Bali 

98 .Jlatanamala 

99 Mina TNira 

100 Damino 

101 Kamalpur 

102 Narai 

103 Gachiara 

104 Chamuk 

106 Chak JaykriHlmapur 

106 Raghabpur 

107 Dhonail 

108 Nazirpur 

109 Kaghunathpur 

110 Tctrail 

111 Alas 

112 Sokh Mina 

113 Sikarpiir 

114 Syampnr P. 

1 15 Ohakrapanipur 

116 Kesabpur 

117 Kapimpur 

118 Maliiir Kismal 

119 Johangirpiir I*. 

120 Nandair 

121 Sidilim 

122 G bora dun ra 

123 Ramru 

124 Kharpa 

125 Sultanpur 

126 Rasidjuir 

127 Arazi IJamtair 

128 Haridaspnr 

129 Ramdebpur P. 

130 11am tair 
1^ Hekandair 

132 Fayezpur 

133 Enayoipur 

134 Rrinath Bati 

135 Nohatair 

136 7’i1ohharB 

137 Banihar P. 

138 Madhya Baghunathpur 

139 Jachi P. 

140 Chak Sri 


268.31 

37 

128 

31 

215.41 

48 

253 

32 

108.41 

13 

81 

8 

239.61 

870.98 

97 

439 

22 

562.27 

66 

295 

61 

142.53 

10 

179 

10 

433.29 

102 

476 

98 

,520.85 

139 

5(7 

27 

2,033.42 

,509 

2,325 

42 

1,918.92 

.558 

2,591 

263 

2,39.59 

77 

344 

6 

160.81 

111 

,521 

112 

1,530.55 

60) 

2,819 

900 

529.81 

389 

1,843 

200 

.557.94 

96 

694 

117 

172.73 

18 

98 

2 

294.68 

85 

.3.38 

3 

183.19 

18 

76 


604.80 

263 

1,616 

77 

374.31 

68 

.349 

58 

404.15 

(*5 

278 

17 

540.16 

81 

341 

55 

.521.48 

1(5 

616 

66 

218.31 

25 

166 

4 

229.39 

24 

115 

26 

222.68 

49 

192 

38 

434,46 

67 

3(J,3 

9 

266.47 

50 

‘*27 

1 

431.22 

9 

"45 

5 

101.92 

21 

1,35 

,39 

513.12 

8.3 

474 

72 

573.22 

77 

389 

26 

138.37 

17 

88 

0 

1.59.70 

14 

91 

0 

313.83 

55 

278 

34 

151.15 

23 

161 

6 

164.28 

60 

165 

7 

308,54 

8 

160 

11 

2.50.99 

46 

225 

7 

563.87 

58 

361 

25 

214..50 

22 

119 

,3 

1)6.82 

9 

49 

5 

232.72 

16 

70 

15 

2ri3.97 

29 

153 

S 

517.92 

70 

319 

14 

411.41 

40 

211 

5 

738.82 

242 

869 

12 

961.13 

160 

466 

.56 

.539.64 

98 

464 

60 

416.01 

38 

266 

26 

190.64 

180.81 

24 

95 

5 

191.40 

66 

211 

41 

.388.77 

76 

239 

13 

14.162 


. . 

. . 

197.15 

34 

9.3 

8 

107.45 

17 

72 

11 

194.48 

61 

265 

17 

114.76 

22 

70 

1 

214.96 

12 

38 

1 

239.45 

32 

183 

3 

383.09 

43 

1,31 

14 

176.35 

56 

182 

30 

323.96 

26 

78 

7 

280.63 

32 

159 

4 

518.12 

71 

285 

40 

239.11 

31 

168 

50 

334.05 

62 

347 

98 

212.09 

43 

183 

1 


I II III IV 


7 

8 

9 


56 

41 

11.3 

85 

26 

81 



Uninhabitc‘d 


22 

329 

07 

178 

91 

26 

92 

42 

45 

253 

111 

. . 

303 

60 


991 

696 

5:44 

823 

469 

475 

145 

76 


101 

45 

*9 

.381 

456 

179 

113 

252 

191 

216 

85 

58 

.50 

48 


165 

136 


6 

37 

27 

178 

269 


36 

29.3 

5 

93 

134 


192 

87 

oi 

“*‘*3 

153 

55 

6.3 


4 

*^3 

25 

4 

163 

38 

.35 

276 

21 


193 

18 

4 

29 

8 


114 

17 

3 

250 

65 

107 

‘266 

80 

97 

55 


33 

39 

43 

9 

98 

126 

37 

88 

9 

2 

45 

22 

33 

22 

13 

7 

no 

85 

16 

167 

143 

51 

66 

‘26 


49 



75 



152 


1 

226 

46 

29 

1.52 

24 

‘29 

583 

156 

.59 

386 


12 

370 



77 

84 

42 


XTmnlmbit^Ml 


27 

45 

23 

139 

42 

.30 

163 

34 

42 

Ibiinhabitcd 


54 

15 

21 

42 

26 

4 

122 

59 

19 

70 



17 

8 

3 

104 

57 

00 

92 

14 

19 

132 

13 

26 

64 


14 

159 



138 

83 

31 

129 

23 

11 

216 

28 

101 

31 

06 

40 


V VI VII VIII 


11 

12 

11 


17 


10 

•• 

15 

5 

79 

, . 

24 

17 

54 

66 

11 

25 

88 

94 

519 

306 

89 

413 

38 

232 

ii 

2 

1‘29 

126 

8 

11 

2 

19 


1 

58 

45 


4 

9 

2 

9 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 


2 7 

34 

108 4 

I 2 


4 

6 


io 4 

3 


13 14 


20 

10 


1 6 


• • • • 

86 

5 100 

2 61 

7 697 

93 

66 118 

33 934 

12 773 

65 

!. sl 

8 366 

2 

30 

29 47 

29 
2 
4 
1 
9 
8 

62 


.! 8 

2 
31 

1 5 

5 

!! 33 

4 

f) 

11 

68 

65 
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Area of 












J. L. 

NiUiiio of Village 

Village nr 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vm 

No. 

or 

Town/ 

()(!(!upied 

lation 

literates 










Town/Ward 

Ward 

hoilBCH 













in acro8 





f 







1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

5 

P. S. Oangarampur — con<!]d. 












J41 

Mathiiraptir 1*. 

020.1 1 

55 

:ioo 

9^ 

204 

55 

27 

18 

5 

, , 


, , 

]42 

Knikiliar 

141.57 

15 

87 

32 

74 


5 

. . 

, , 

3 


6 

u:} 

(!h1iilini})ur 

240.80 

.50 

200 

52 

232 

21 

11 

30 

2 

. . 



144 

Salwira 

785.!)!) 

87 

408 

10 

225 

88 

95 


, , 

. , 



]4r> 

Antal 

201.00 

00 

2.54 

S 

2.54 




, , 

, , 



J40 

laiLMi 

a7o.:]o 

01 

283 

.'{0 

283 




, . 

. . 



147 

Kaiinnthjnir P. 

70 1.1 a 

00 

,317 

13 

273 

15 

54 


. . 

5 



148 

Knimirgara 

.'{10.88 

51 

104 

.38 

1.34 

1 

47 

i 

3 



8 

14!) 

lOiadra 

2!I5.40 

57 

218 

.31 

84 

00 

38 


, , 

2 


4 

i:»() 

Maliakliair 

1!)2.07 

12 

.50 

0 

28 

17 

5 



. . 



151 

"J’olia])ara 

11 8.2:1 

0 

31 

5 

11 

18 

3 


. . 

. . 


2 

152 

Ihiriharjnir 

;{so.o!) 

51 

208 

35 

210 

.37 

15 





. . 

15:{ 

Pari<ifnir Drunnilia P. 

p.'j.ao.ai 

18t 

805 

00 

485 

130 

45 


5 

i 


139 

151 

8il) Krialinajmr 

148.00 

24 

112 

0 

38 

5.3 

1 



3 


17 

155 

(*ijalun 

1,005.15 

120 

57!) 

20 

281 

101 

100 


3 

6 


22 

150 

Narail 2P. 

aoo.oo 

5.3 

270 

.‘{0 

i;{4 

100 

.33 


8 

. , 


4 

157 

Cliandnra PO. 

225.50 

47 

220 

48 

1()0 

10 

44 





. . 

158 

Purliba Sankarpur 

110.78 

0 

.50 

12 

12 

1.3 

3 





28 

15!) 

Kamar Khair 

:{:{s.8s 

48 

225 

44 

108 

35 

75 


i 



6 

100 

Pnrbbti lliHhnnpiir 

4:{7.!)2 

04 

.305 

54 

210 

101 

02 


, , 

. . 


13 

101 

PanpTjr P. 

i.*{s.:{o 

18 

77 

18 

41 


20 



. . 


16 

102 

Kasi])ur 

102.5(i 

21 

122 

12 

58 

3 

31 


is 



12 

io;j 

Garoa 

,'{57.88 

.31 

100 

18 

117 


70 





. . 

101 

AHokgrani P. 

788.71 

I.'IO 

.57!) 

105 

.3:{o 

.34 

107 


2 

3 


7 

105 

Udliuni Prananathjmr 

2O.'{.50 

,35 

177 

57 

108 

20 

41 


, , 

8 


. . 

100 

Bliolanallipur 

4 oo.;{!) 

0!) 

.325 

54 

235 

4!) 

41 





. . 

107 

SrJrainpnr 

i7i.ai 

55 

210 

17 

00 

44 

70 





. . 

108 

rJokulprir P. 

l,o:{2.52 

121 

48J 

42 

240 

85 

103 


30 



8 

10!) 

Ithahaiijpnr 

101.0!) 

28 

118 

2.3 

.5!) 

37 



8 



14 

170 

Ivarail 

]:{5.oo 

:{i 

127 

37 

80 

0 

22 


7 



6 

171 

Nohniba P. 

o4;{.oi 

1,50 

/ 1 

01 

.37.3 

181 

91 


7 

i2 


01 

172 

Nilahari 

2;{4.02 

,31 

111 

20 

08 

20 

49 



, , 


1 

17;) 

lin y Hal i 

104.85 

28 

123 

22 

71 

7 

.39 



, , 


0 

174 

Cliak Aftnn 

2!)2.88 

22 

los 

"7 

50 

20 

20 



, , 


3 

175 

Il/iypTir 

158.07 

30 

144 

7 

104 

17 

22 


, . 



1 

170 

4'jkirahail 

111.21 




lOiiuhahited 







177 

KiiruittHur P. 

1,272.05 

107 

8.38 

27 

:io3 

272 

231 

21 

5 

, , 


6 

478 

Mirzapur P. 

245.7!) 

42 

1!)5 

.'{() 

]<I4 

40 

40 


5 

, , 



17!) 

l^arbaiipiir 

;i57.O0 

57 

318 

10 

110 

133 

30 


3 



. . 

ISO 

Adigraiu 

1!)0.!)0 

10 

70 

8 

47 

.3 

24 


3 

*2 


. . 

181 

O’ai'aju 

144.82 

10 

<)() 

4 

51 

0 

23 


10 

, , 


. . 

182 

TTday 2P, J). 

744.15 

08 

510 

120 

327 

75 

101 


4 

, , 


3 

18H 

flagadiHpur 

aoo.:{2 

104 

.545 

88 

404 

20 

80 


20 

4 


11 

181 

('JialutKla 

200.24 

40 

284 

10 

1.55 

01 

34 





4 

185 

BIminliara 

205.55 

4:i 

215 

35 

87 

57 

45 


\2 

2 


12 

ISO 

C'liandi Para 

22!).00 

10 

80 

10 

0.3 

17 






, . 

187 

Mai 1011(1 ri 

270.12 

18 

51 

1 

,38 


io 



3 


. , 

188 

liiranai 

420.88 

7;i 

20.3 

34 

127 

87 

47 


0 



20 

180 

KaHiidobpur 

005.45 

07 

405 

12 

273 

78 

40 

2 


4 


2 

]!)() 

Saiikn rpiir 

104.:{5 

:i:i 

151 

3 

70 

37 

.3.3 





2 

101 

Knnnil 

22:{.25 

:i8 

187 

20 

9.3 

51 

.39 


2 

i 


1 

102 

Nitpur Prusadjinr 

aol.58 

.30 

1,57 

24 

89 

54 

14 



. . 



i:);i 

Mustafapur 

500.a!) 

88 

4.'{0 

18 

22,5 

149 

56 






101 

Durgarain Clink 

248.05 

40 

184 

.32 

96 

40 

22 


4 

4 


is 

105 

Narasinidarjiara 

2:17.2.3 

.*{0 

107 


()4 

50 

48 


5 




1!)0 

Puliruia 

40.3.15 

00 

201 

.30 

179 

37 

45 






107 

PhuUiari 

,321 .:{7 

:{8 

170 

10 

88 

58 

33 



, , 



108 

Nakoir 

418.10 

‘*2 

100 

1 

42 

51 

13 



, , 



100 

Kliat'para 

110.22 

T.3 

07 

23 

38 

12 

17 






200 

Doodliara 

208.02 

11 

140 

11 

79 

42 

28 






201 

Kliaiia Bandlin 

100.5.3 

.32 

107 

. . 

11 

32 

04 



, , 



202 

llazi CJiak 

102.2.3 

.30 

48 

4 

45 

.3 







200 

Palsn 

218.57 

20 

171 

30 

70 

71 

24 






204 

AiiHa P. 

543.78 

54 

210 

1.3 

96 

05 

45 



, , 


‘4 

205 

Panohgaon P. 

740.01 

180 

581 

07 

305 

76 

124 


16 

, , 


. . 

200 

tSihpnr 

401.32 

47 

20!) 

.30 

217 


72 

7 

•• 

2 


1 


Total 

81,127.04 

13,443 

61,307 

6,593 

32,223 

12.215 

7,827 

271 

2,026 

1,637 

233 

4,876 


Entirely Rural 

acres or 














126.76 














sq. miles 
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Area of 


L. 

Name of Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

No. 

or 

Town/ 0 (?cupied 

lation 

iterates 


Town Ward 

Ward 

houses 





in acres 



t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

6 P, 8. Banshihari 





1 

Patim 

303.00 

15 

04 


2 

Bara Maliar 

121.82 

28 

107 


3 

Jagaclalla 

318.75 

08 

278 

0 

4 

Cheiiti Malioapar 

801.45 

03 

377 

1 

5 

Bairahuta 

1,077.25 

109 

709 

.5(> 

6 

Kotklianuir 

128.3.^‘ 

19 

81 


7 

Dolkuni 

238.03 

55 

‘*'*5 

.32 

8 

Main rid ra 

1,001.31 

!10 

J.07 

.3 

9 

Jagatiail 

41l.7(t 

HU 

39.3 

.30 

10 

Oodal 

320.91 

11 

I8l 

o 

11 

Marara 

480.2.''> 

3(5 

l‘>2 

3!) 

12 

Molluhar 

107.12 

41 

217 

.31 

13 

Manoliaifi 

458.47 

42 

155 

20 

14 

I^olgaoii 

457.22 

55 

280 

10 

15 

Mor^'aori 

103.00 




1« 

Bahadiirpiir 

191.80 

II 

42 


17 

Bagiclia]mr 

518.71 

72 

.310 

29 

18 

Miikiiair 

177.20 

23 

Si 

7 

10 

Niiiidra 

577.07 

49 

210 

10 

20 

Cliakdalia 

182.98 

21 

11.3 

5 

21 

UamkriMhri'ifxir 

220.74 

43 


47 

22 

Bliehraliar 

213.32 

2.3 

1 19 

19 

23 

Betiia 

290.78 

(Ui 

.319 

85 

24 

tSuiidail 

282. 1 7 

72 

.3 19 

.31 

25 

Ttakhor 

109.23 

17 

09 


20 

Kliania 

201.15 

21 

90 


27 

ITkhli 

288.31 

08 

3:18 

‘'2 

28 

Hanrarnpni S, 1), IN ). 

492.(Ki 

170 

711 

240 

29 

Dhaiiaipiir 

4(»0.1O 

09 
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t • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 
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it. L. Name of Village 

No. or 

1 ’own/ Ward 


Area of 

Village or No. of Popii- 
Towu/ occupied lation 
Ward ho uses 

in acrcB 


No. of I II 

literates 


111 IV 


V VI VII VIU 


1 2 

6 P. S, Uona/nVtari— oonid. 

211 Mahugram 

212 (Uiandipar 

213 DaHul 

214 Uttar Lakshinipur 

215 Kaghabnagar 
210 Daudpur 

217 Jagaiiuathpur 

218 Uttar Amarpur 

219 Jamar 

220 Kuripukur 

221 Nakrampur 

222 'rikul 

223 llhingaldalia 

224 Sihal J’O. 

225 iliiRodapur 
220 Dliutiira 

227 Jlani])nra 

228 tlaharpur 

229 llakslnngaon 

230 Klahabad 

231 Uliandipukur 

232 Ojaritor 

233 Maliadij)ur 

234 liaraJliara 

235 (Udiota Ivarai 
230 Karai 

237 Klankari 

238 Naopara 

239 Naiidura 

240 Hatuskuri 

241 VIttar Danlatpur 

242 Patlianjiara 

243 Uttar Sriramjiiir 
p44 Saliaiianda 

245 liara llara 
240 Bajo Bikair 

247 Dhituil 

248 Bara Haripiir 

249 Bara Kliair 

250 Dhumjiara 

251 Chak (^laiidiMiiklj 

252 Math Khidirjxir 

253 Khiisijiiir 

254 iSerpiir 

255 Barail 
250 liasidpur 

257 Mirzadpur 

258 J I aid I 

259 ISibpiir 

200 flaydebpijr 

201 Kad 

202 Aligara 

203 Buniiwlpur 

204 Thingur 

205 Amai 

200 Uhak Sadulya 

207 Audbar Maiiik 

208 Ufltair 

209 Dilkanthi 

270 Karkha 

27 1 Kuarsai 

272 HayeRtabad 

273 Kamir 

274 Baje Kauiir 

275 (3ihota Khidir]iur 
270 Bara Bila 

277 Gauripara 

278 Donria 

279 Bil Barail • 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

715.89 

04 

272 

32 

1.52 

74 

16 

3 

10 

8 

1 

8 

279.88 

55 

223 

4 

85 

114 

24 



. . 

. . 

. . 

478.80 

50 

288 

38 

223 

58 

7 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

102.23 

21 

114 

3 

"91 

13 

7 


. . 


. . 

3 

435.32 

18 

07 


47 

14 

() 



. . 

. . 

. . 

303.30 

‘*2 

103 

iT 

77 

17 

9 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

170.23 

25 

115 

5 

51 

17 

10 

. , 

30 

1 

2 

4 

399.81 

52 

281 

23 

185 

90 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

701.11 

93 

400 

14 

81 

290 

81 

, , 

8 

. . 

. . 

. . 

298.49 

20 

104 

11 

104 



. , 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

155.02 

14 

99 

1 

77 

22 

. , 


, . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

313.87 

31 

130 

17 

98 

31 

7 


. . 

. . 

. . 


252 23 

54 

200 

102 

97 

38 

04 


. , 

36 

. . 

25 

202.40 

58 

288 

129 

88 

20 

45 


4 

51 

14 

66 

109.04 

19 

84 

27 

01 

8 






15 

331.15 

38 

154 

IS 

1.17 

7 

io 




. . 

. . 

157.40 

40 

217 

29 

185 

25 

7 




. . 

. . 

500.03 

111 

485 

70 

419 

19 

47 


. . 


. . 


1 17.59 

10 

74 

0 

50 


15 


3 


. . 

. . 

1,859.18 

245 

1,072 

111 

.578 

355 

3117 ^ 


5 



7 

102.93 

15 

11 

8 

41 






. . 

. . 

207.82 

8 

30 


23 

0 

7 




. . 

. . 

I02.7J 

*»•» 

113 

18 

100 

7 




. . 


. . 

180.28 

10 

47 

3 

13 

12 

‘*2 





. . 

202.87 

25 

101 

2 

84 

14 

"3 




. . 

. . 

]. 190.82 

114 

517 

54 

,390 

.59 

85 




. . 

7 

139.22 

10 

83 

4 

.50 

27 



. , 



. . 

207.01 

30 

152 

18 

85 

30 

13 


5 


. . 

13 

324.03 

45 

219 

11 

80 

40 

01 


10 

6 


10 

110.34 

,30 

171 

21 

119 

45 

5 


. . 


. . 

2 

30(».0() 

30 

101 

34 

121 

24 

13 





. . 

251.92 

51 

215 

35 

153 

24 

38 



. . 

. . 

. . 

207. 0<> 

17 

05 

3 

21 

44 



. , 


, . 

. . 

283.32 

12 

55 

5 

31 

24 



. , 


. . 

. . 

100.21 

25 

121 

23 

02 

34 

20 



, . 

. . 

5 

192.02 

11 

47 

9 

24 

10 

13 





. . 

430.35 

38 

1 99 

14 

73 

87 

33 


*6 

. . 

. . 

. . 

235.77 

42 

213 

58 

109 

19 

25 

, , 



. . 

. . 

255.07 

29 

153 

3 

2(» 

114 

10 


. . 



3 

331.98 

59 

348 

02 

193 

25 

0)2 

. . 


’4 


64 

257.09 

114.17 

7 

30 

3 

28 

Uninhabited 

8 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1!»0.55 

8 

43 

5 

43 






. . 

. . 

110.72 

27 

83 

2 

23 

37 

22 




. . 

I 

211.91 

40 

214 

20 

93 

44 

77 




. . 

. . 

141.12 

14 

59 

15 

28 

20 

9 


'2 



. . 

152.10 

13 

50 

5 

23 

9 

14 



4 


. . 

213.38 

45 

431 

23 

80 

55 

54 


235 


i 

6 

457.93 

94 

815 

150 

180 

120 

50 


140 

io 

95 

208 

105.91 

11 

47 

9 

32 

15 



. . 




745.02 

79 

331 

37 

212 

54 

65 


. . 

. . 

. . 

148 

201 .58 

35 

433 

124 

19 

15 

23 

. . 

121 

77 

. . 

343.25 

48 

255 

19 

90 


134 

. . 

4 

8 

. . 

19 

177.91 

44 

187 

22 

97 

14 

74 

. . 

2 

. . 


. . 

711.38 

105 

484 

5 

421 

15 

47 

. . 

. . 

. . 


1 

390.72 

32 

122 

. . 

no 

3 

4 

. . 

5 


. • 

• • 

350.38 

19 

05 

2 

05 



. . 

. . 

. • 

• • 

• • 

202.02 


79 


79 




. . 


. • 

• • 

404.07 

88 

430 

5 

421 

i5 





• • 

• • 

341.90 

38 

101 

8 

1.58 

3 



. . 


• • 

• • 

233.00 

23 

no 

12 

79 

29 

. . 

’2 

. . 

. • 

• • 

• • 

340.33 

49 

189 

21 

124 

27 

36 

. . 


2 

• • 

• • 

297.70 

31 

194 

2 

117 

60 

17 

. . 

. . 


• • 

• • 

118.24 

31 

177 

19 

85 

66 

13 


3 


• • 

10 

120.09 

158.41 

18 

108 

1 

53 55 

Uninhabited 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 


012.19 

95 

407 

32 

179 

181 

29 

29 

. . 


• • 

40 

745.69 

68 

391 

2 

213 

156 

19 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

I 

979.49 

90 

466 

13 

350 

86 

30 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 
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j. L. Name of Village 

No. or 

Town/Ward 

Area of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in aores 

No. of 
oooupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

» 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

6 P. S. Banshihari-^^ncld 













280 Bajo Haripur 

281 Bagduar 

749.76 

1,761.88 

37 

105 

226 

1,058 

3 

62 

226 

763 

68 

222 


i 

2 

•• 

2 


Total 

(Entirely Rural) 


86,866.63 10,899 51,276 4,792 28,226 12.722 6,679 271 1,264 467 395 1,252 

acres or 
134.17 
iq« miles 


7 r. S, KvMhmandi 


1 

Dtdiata 

382.84 

59 

293 

60 

293 





. . 



2 

Nij Raghimathpur 

19,5..38 

13 

84 

10 

83 

1 

, . 






3 

Mastahar 

102.91 

21 

112 

20 

109 


3 






4 

(^iiapra 

219.02 

47 

260 

35 

146 

84 

30 






5 

Raj apt! r 

208.51 

43 

160 

20 

160 








6 

Jamirail 

138.06 

42 

176 

60 

149 


27 






7 

Saraihat Bajc Dinor 

559.50 

75 

401 

51 

85 

i.5 

262 

27 

5 



7 

8 

Khagail 

.332.21 

82 

422 

70 

411 





*> 


9 

9 

Maliishbathaii 

557.31 

86 

334 

131 

334 








10 

Reldanga 

430.30 

92 

514 

75 

4.52 

4.5 

i.3 


2 



2 

11 

Hariharpnr 

261.06 

47 

209 

25 

209 








12 

Doul 

721.60 

98 

448 

112 

413 

35 







13 

Manikor 

775.62 

103 

416 

60 

398 







is 

14 

Paachiiti Mollapara 

110.70 

73 

378 

61 

378 








15 

Titihi 

141.02 

25 

120 

11 

126 








16 

Kathallmri 

180.12 

38 

184 

15 

172 


0 





io 

17 

Paachim Balarampur . 

1,55.,33 

33 

191 

12 

191 








18 

Mirupur 

116.33 

15 

77 


23 

49 

5 






19 

Jugati 

162.47 

1 

9 


9 








20 

Daharol 

223.54 

62 

365 

5 

109 

239 






i7 

21 

Dookharida 

339.92 

53 

261 

28 

54 

191 

16 






22 

Upadail 

476.94 

47 

277 

1 

277 

. . 







23 

Nabhor 

982.79 

66 

351 

81 

344 

1 

6 






24 

Bhaktipur 

431.34 

27 

135 

7 

95 

22 

13 





’5 

25 

Berail 

750.61 

167 

818 

27 

587 

153 

02 

i2 


‘2 


2 

26 

Kalancha 

148.08 

15 

87 

5 

87 








27 

Kachara 

443.10 

85 

389 

18 

190 

HM) 







28 

Sindtirmuohhi 

175.71 

28 

112 

4 

112 








29 

Dehabaiida 

676.91 

93 

479 

36 

248 

47 

85 

3 

0 

G 


84 

30 

Poradanga 

190.57 

19 

110 

11 

104 


6 






31 

Harigraiu 

253.99 

67 

281 

4 

219 

22 

32 


«> 



6 

32 

Kharikadiglii 

265.56 

15 

55 

5.5 

45 

"7 


2 

1 




33 

Kaghab}iur 

160.38 

32 

147 

132 

9 

() 






34 

Jaherpur 

150.12 

16 

94 

30 

162 

91 







35 

Bausbari 

144.66 

41 

182 

48 

20 







36 

Pachadighi 

103.57 

41 

173 

17 

165 


8 






37 

Adyakhanda 

369.39 

32 

167 

43 

100 

i,5 




2 


7 

38 

Mahator 

600.52 

37 

200 

42 

171 

3 


6 


3 

39 

Ekdala Bahirbata 

561.91 

79 

375 

9 

325 

41 

9 






40 

Domnahar 

316.87 

66 

348 

9 

348 


. . ^ 






41 

42 

Silimpur 

Ranipur 

273.67 

145.80 

36 

144 

17 

144 

Uninhabited 

46 





* • 

43 

Cherapara 

Doulabari 

192.30 

24 

339 

20 

272 

21 





. . 

44 

517.97 

72 

87 

29 

87 

. . 






• • 

46 

Hnnsrail 

360.62 

21 

105 

22 

98 


7 





. . 

46 

Kasimpur 

371.51 

21 

255 

21 

228 

27 

24 






47 

Kunarbari 

205.43 

32 

241 

9 

135 

81 





1 

48 

Siala 

220.11 

39 

111 

4 

77 

34 




• • 


• • 

40 

Champapara 

108.52 

22 

186 

4 

169 

14 

3 



• • 


i 

50 

Lakshmantara 

152.54 

39 

144 

124 

32 

99 

9 



3 


51 

Tejihar 

560.31 

35 

70 

. . 

59 

11 

io 


t . 

• • 


• • 

52 

Baghna 

157.33 

17 

125 

5 

16 

90 





• • 

53 

Pupra 

Sarala 

242.18 

31 

125 

2 

82 

43 

’3 





*8 

54 

782.31 

225 

912 

18 

867 

27 

. . 

7 

. • 


55 

Dhadarang 

144.83 

18 

91 

7 

91 


• • 





• • 

50 

Subaroapur 

237.65 

65 

215 

3 

215 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• t 


161 


21 



Area of 


J. L. Name of Village 

No. or 

Town/Ward 


Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
oooupiod 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

1 2 

7 P. S, Kushmundi — oonid. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

57 Nayapara 

. 

221.15 

35 

197 

02 

196 







1 

58 Isnail 

, 

508.38 

105 

4.39 

18 

416 

20 

, . 

, . 


i 


2 

59 liarail 


134.68 

39 

164 

130 

no 

15 



. , 



3 

(10 Sahapnr 

. 

397.62 

45 

215 

2 

192 

23 



. , 


, , 

. . 

61 Chapahai-Bairatlia 


513.37 

57 

288 

3 

211 

07 

, . 

. . 

, , 



10 

62 Nunillakun-Angarpara. 

260.54 

48 

233 

16 

112 

82 

38 

1 




. . 

63 LnkHlnnipur 


1.1 13.8] 

219 

769 

12 

685 

35 

49 




, . 

, . 

64 (jJopalpur 


364.32 

38 

121 

2 

97 

23 


, . 



, , 

1 

65 K 11 pain 


220.40 

28 

116 

44 

116 








66 Birampur 


177.46 

38 

172 

103 

172 

. . 





, . 


67 Nangal Bhanga 


216.00 

32 

131 

230 

128 


. . 





3 

68 iSabdalpur 


623.20 

75 

328 

72 

214 

81 

3 




, 


69 TIkhalia 


661. JO 

103 

535 

23 

372 

146 

•» 



5 


io 

70 Kiisanrandi 1), BO. 


591.01 

100 

512 

18 

1.52 

233 


3 

22 

*>•• 

4 

75 

7 1 Kasba 


1,075.70 

260 

1,052 

200 

719 

124 

64 

8 


9 


128 

72 Saniaia 


387.85 

79 

397 

80 

35() 


41 






73 BatcHwar 


301.52 

69 

262 

23 

76 

lio 

52 

ii 




i 

74 Arazi Kaaba 


237.93 

3 

20 


10 

10 







75 Gonlgnon 


066.66 

108 

481 

7 

211 

232 

38 





, , 

76 Bungaon-Krislinapiir 


176.75 

24 

133 

4 

85 

43 

5 






77 liagdol 


580.86 

46 

273 

11 

94 

149 

30 






78 Jaiinuipara 


323.19 

49 

363 

15 

1.59 

82 

3 

io 

30 

78 


i 

79 Jot Sudani 


165.42 

37 

254 

12 

247 

7 







80 iJharmadanga 


164.19 

30 

no 

4 

22 

88 







K1 (jihataa 


270.(>6 

46 

224 

11 

145 

37 

25 



, . 


i7 

82 Nij littarpara 


430.01 

44 

536 

1 

174 

19 

16 

i 




320 

83 Balapukur 


360.78 

46 

254 

1 

66 

174 

14 


, . 




84 Naogan 


106.72 

10 

73 

7 

73 

. . 




. . 



85 Akeba 


357.66 

33 

172 

1 

80 

77 

ii 

i 




. . 

86 Bora Bagdo) 


263.37 

20 

113 

9 

85 

28 

, , 


. . 




87 Khantapara 


535.44 

21 

76 

8 

16 

39 

17 

4 


, , 


, , 

88 Sriramjiur 


218.74 

38 

211 

64 

108 

79 

24 

, . 

. . 



. . 

89 Kunia 


176.05 

25 

126 

20 

29 

97 

, . 






90 BaramoHhnrpur 


277.08 

33 

182 

6 

28 

no 

44 

. . 



. . 

. . 

91 Anantajiur 


446.34 

92 

,501 

8 

501 


. . 



. . 

. , 

. . 

92 Jamunadaiiga 


158.71 

21 

114 

10 

26 

88 


, . 



. , 

, , 

95 Minapara 


842.92 

65 

451 

58 

209 

212 

30 






94 Kriahriapur 


348.88 

67 

363 

11 

214 

149 



, . 

. . 



95 3’ilchliar 


111.70 

61 

337 

31 

1.55 

138 

41 

*3 




. . 

96 Arazi Srirampur 


226.50 

23 

134 

5 

27 

101 

6 


. . 

. , 



97 Arazi Minapara 


247.63 

59 

308 

18 

277 

20 

4 


1 



. , 

98 Nakarna 


22] ^52 

13 

53 

4 

53 







. . 

99 Makail 


529.64 

113 

527 

47 

353 

no 

49 


6 




JOO Mandiibar 


290.36 

50 

222 

29 

139 

60 

23 


, . 




101 Bhikanpur 


152.10 

26 

342 

16 

52 

59 

11 





220 

102 Kesabpur 


648.01 

96 

494 

13 

455 

30 

9 

. . 

. . 




J03 Sarouga 


319.70 

38 

189 

14 

94 

57 

20 


12 



6 

104 Balanjuir 


309.30 

57 

325 

8 

09 

140 

32 

, . 

84 




105 Bet all ar 


952.27 

126 

627 

46 

269 

260 

80 


10 



8 

106 ITjil 


670.19 

84 

413 

42 

222 

221 


, . 


. . 



107 Karanji 


750.69 

218 

1,142 

56 

308 

733 

93 

5 

i 



2 

108 Arazi J’aniHala 


134.40 

16 

124 

21 

79 

33 

4 


, , 

. . 


8 

109 (9ioragatlihi 


140.30 

40 

200 

12 

109 

68 

23 

, . 


. . 



110 Kaghunathpur 


183.30 

18 

78 

3 

67 

U) 

1 






111 Madhyaiu Karai 


260.24 

43 

177 

22 

127 

28 

16 


*6 

. . 



112 (jobindapur 


109.89 

1 

8 


7 

1 


. . 



. . 

. . 

113 Nahit 


1,079.55 

288 

1,421 

14.5 

1,114 

225 

65 

3 


(i 


8 

114 Oilapukur 


230.22 

6 

20 

5 

26 


. . 


. . 


. . 


115 DhakdUol 


447.29 

102 

427 

83 

130 

2k> 



16 

i 


i.5 

116 Sibkrislinapur 


606.06 

92 

424 

90 

290 

104 


9 

. , 

, . 

. . 

21 

117 Bara K risk napur 


323.84 

48 

269 

54 

2)6 

43 

i 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. , 

6 

118 Bosebimpara 


183.68 

9 

41 

15 

2 

33 


, , 

6 


. . 

, , 

119 Angaripara 


117.97 

16 

71 

16 

54 

13 

2 

. . 

. . 

i 


1 

120 Baragaehhi 


244.31 

62 

205 

42 

122 

25 

22 

16 

4 


. , 

16 

121 Bathanpara 


175.85 

27 

228 

42 

197 

3 

10 

6 

2 

. . 


10 

122 Bhetahar 


398.90 

38 

310 

19 

206 

53 

61 

. , 

, , 

. . 

, , 

, , 

123 Baaail 

124 Mirapara 


393.94 

264.42 

35 

318 

23 

213 31 

Uninhabited 

42 

32 




•• 

125 Kumruk 


419.24 

4 

51 

3 

41 

, , 

10 

, , 

, , 

, . 

, , 

, , 

126 Buripukur 


105.03 

12 

91 

4 

80 

8 

8 

. . 




. . 


162 



J. L. 
No. 

1 

Nam© of Villag© 


Area of 
Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

T 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VTI 

VIII 

or 

Town/Ward 

2 


Town/ 
Ward 
in aoren 

3 

occupied 

houses 

4 

lation 

5 

1 literates 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

7 P. 8, Kushmandi — contd. 

127 Jarail 

822.61 

183 

979 

24 

652 

2.38 

89 






J28 

Jajihat Hadipur 


440.53 

48 

217 

41 

1.52 

44 

14 


*2 



5 

129 

Chakdapara 


218.24 

46 

375 

14 

305 

24 

46 






130 

Am inpur 


339.24 

46 

335 

112 

201 

102 

11 


4 

2 


is 

131 

Kaiasan 


463.27 

40 

389 

40 

151 

107 

43 


22 

21 

i 

44 

132 

Niirpur 


147.18 

33 

139 

10 

86 

46 

3 


2 



2 

133 

Chak Darbani 


103.77 

6 

65 

4 

28 




37 



134 

Abtihar 


34(k20 

45 

375 

22 

318 

2i 

36 






135 

Baraidanpja 


347.22 

39 

261 

23 

88 

102 

71 






136 

Ibralimijjur 


233.45 

19 

100 

9 

71 

4 

25 






137 

l^iiuala 


179.00 

58 

253 

20 

233 

20 







138 

Sibrampur 


751.61 

101 

455 

ll 

434 

21 





, , 

. . 

139 

140 

Bha^maha 

Maha^^ram 


123.36 

4(19.50 

45 

185 

6 

Uninhabited 

142 9 

.34 






141 

Paptahar Bhaktipur 


258.99 

23 

107 


27 

61 

11 

*7 




i 

112 

Amlaliar 


367.15 

40 

174 

7 

113 

12 

31 





18 

143 

Kalikantora 


163.79 

73 

330 

14 

142 

6 


ii 

91 


80 

144 

•Tagannathplir 


151.19 

15 

70 

8 

42 

28 







145 

Manipukur 


105.63 

18 

64 

3 

41 

3 



i 



is 

146 

Narayanpur 


587.92 

47 

188 

10 

1.53 

14 

is 


2 


. . 

1 

147 

k^iraspur 


291.29 

20 

112 

20 

106 

6 




. . 


. , 

14S 

Dtililban 


376.68 

103 

596 

53 

368 

136 

84 





8 

149 

J’linat 


229.48 

40 

216 

31 

216 








150 

Dhandail 


209.61 

15 

81 

15 

79 

2 







151 

Salkliair 


259.11 

7 

29 

2 

29 






, , 


152 

Ilhajna 


437.76 

27 

92 

4 

83 




3 


, , 

6 

153 

Bariihari 


19().I9 

69 

324 

48 

299 

21 

4 



, . 

. , 


154 

Nantbhail 


445.27 

14 

74 

1 


60 

14 



, , 



155 

156 

Milanhat 

Maugalpur 


168,66 

472.85 

25 

120 

2 

I’'^ninhabilrd 

91 29 







157 

Kasiilpiir 


259.75 

no 

474 

3T 

397 


66 



. . 


ii 

158 

(Udiota-Damodarpur 


363.94 

56 

191 

21 

1.55 

30 




. . 


. . 

159 

Bara-Damodarpiir 


228.86 

67 

252 

30 

109 

111 

32 

6 


, . 

, . 


160 

161 

( I'smanparu 

Dofn'tlia 


111.18 

325.95 

17 

61 

12 

TTninhabitod 

47 6 

7 





1 

162 

163 

LaLiliinijal 

Nnrpur 


107.63 

231.36 

37 

189 

22 

TTfiinhabited 

183 






6 

164 

Jay pur 


275.20 

12 

61 

, . 

25 

27 

9 






165 

Hamptir 


344.71 

30 

132 

12 

87 

26 

11 





8 

166 

TTitarpara 


330.66 

47 

213 

28 

123 

58 

12 


19 

. . 


1 

167 

Balarampur 


368.58 

15 

78 


78 





. . 



168 

Bosatipara 


371.61 

57 

255 

2 

171 

84 



. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

169 

Katidaiia 


367.86 

79 

341 

5 

.308 

33 


, . 


. . 



170 

Chausba 


984,91 

154 

719 

35 

323 

320 

ei 

13 

2 

. . 

. . 


171 

BaHud«bpur 


106.24 

24 

133 

4 

28 

99 

6 



. . 



172 

Maiilai 


330.97 

31 

169 

11 

96 

67 

6 

. . 




. . 

173 

Padamknri 


347.65 

40 

212 

21 

162 

41 

9 

, . 




. . 

174 

TTdaypur 


848.37 

167 

652 

6 

633 

, . 

19 



. . 


. . 

175 

Jhagrapara 


142.02 

16 

81 

20 

81 



. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

176 

Mahespur 


118.02 

14 

57 

15 

44 

H 


5 

, . 




177 

Purbba Basail 


731.19 

120 

507 

44 

406 

40 

is 

20 

. . 



23 

178 

Saraipur 


200.34 

34 

118 

1 

118 

, . 


. , 


. . 



179 

Chaudipur 


1,120.77 

186 

813 

28 

673 

25 

. , 


13 



102 

180 

Putahari 


722.61 

115 

503 

12 

485 

1 

, . 

, . 

10 

i 

. . 

6 

181 

Kanthil 


108.78 

12 

48 

4 

44 

4 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

182 

183 

IlariH Chandrapur 
Mahishakuri 


203.98 

390.89 

40 

205 


Uninhabited 

205 







184 

Acharul 


200.17 

52 

216 

20 

97 

116 

, , 

3 


. . 

. . 

. . 

185 

Palasbari 


131.06 

13 

65 

2 

32 


, , 

. . 


. . 

. . 

33 

186 

Chandpur 


526.68 

47 

189 

6 

189 




. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

187 

Ayera 


288.67 

86 

343 

8 

338 

5 

. . 

. . 


. . 


. . 

188 

Salokkuri 


115.76 

39 

300 

66 

300 


. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

189 

Debipur 


238.00 

20 

183 

27 

183 

. , 

, . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

100 

Mahipaldighi 


343.25 

29 

295 

41 

295 


. . 


. . 

. . 



191 

Pukurpar Raypur 


215.74 

38 

260 

16 

260 

. . 

. . 


. . 


. • 


102 

Chakmaha 


145.79 

24 

179 

4 

175 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

4 

103 

Alampur 


170.37 

64 

250 

19 

234 

5 

9 

2 

. . 

. . 


76 

104 

Jot Jagannath 


186.94 

27 

209 

15 

116 

13 

5 

. . 


. . 

. • 

106 

Jot Har 


147.79 

59 

326 

46 

204 

68 

12 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

62 

106 

Jadabpiir 


120.63 

18 

74 

1 

34 

38 

•• 





2 
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# ‘ 





Area of 




J. L. 

Name of Villa>?e 


Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

No. 

or 


Town/ 

occupied 

lation 

literates 


Town/Ward 


Ward 
in Rcres 

houses 



1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 P, S. Kvfihrnandi — 

concUl. 




]97 

Ekdala 


142.87 

14 

05 

2 

198 

llara Kafurohand 


130.90 

37 

175 

0 

199 

K ham rail 


275.50 

11 

47 

3 

2(H) 

Mali^j;aon 


825.47 

70 

.511 

28 

201 

Hayp.ir 


439.54 

40 

275 

0 

202 

Abliirarapur 


12(5.78 




203 

Rhelaknri 


104.90 

24 

135 

5 

201 

Ka})iiria 


382.21 

23 

154 

7 

2or» 

Mantail 


195.07 

30 

227 

5 

20(i 

Rn^duma 


331.80 

51 

230 

7 

207 

Kakair 


320.89 

48 

290 

9 

208 

Purl) ha Mollapara 


258.31 

54 

202 

5 

209 

(lohrahil 


280.19 

41 

1.54 

8 

210 

KhaiifiTir 


219.70 

35 

172 

9 

211 

Madlaihimr Rarn^aehlii 

109.58 

18 

89 

1 

212 

Cliaiidail 


420.44 

02 

205 

1 

213 

Panchliata 


818.98 

155 

051 

59 

214 

Hasna^ar 


310.92 

.59 

223 

9 

215 

Dikiil 


103.21 

32 

122 

22 

210 

Raudanga 


1(50.08 

31 

88 

13 

217 

PanchanaKar 


121.(58 

30 

128 

3 

218 

Ramchandrapur 


498.49 

00 

280 

10 

219 

Jafarpur 


195.00 

18 

57 

5 

220 

Sckondar})ur 

Gaufrajil 


171.23 

58 

270 

11 

221 


1 15.92 

4 

17 

. . 

222 

Ratal hat. 


190.91 

33 

105 

0 

223 

Lohu^anja 


578.30 

82 

412 

18 

224 

Sikarpur 


153.95 

10 

54 

. . 

225 

Mahahiillapiir 


245.98 

27 

131 

8 

220 

Radbi^hor 


200.53 

31 

125 

1 

227 

Durgapur 


495.25 

70 

275 

10 

;J28 

Righor 


247.59 

7 

30 

. . 

229 

Magiira 


143.01 

18 

03 


230 

Chakharipiir 


2()2.84 

22 

81 

3 

231 

Dui'llabhpur 

• 

223.85 

38 

158 

11 


Total. 


76,757.40 

11,397 

56,314 

5,313 


Entirely Rural acres or 

119.93 
sq. miles 


I ^ II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Via 

7 8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


32 

31 

. , 

1 



1 

, , 

154 

21 

, , 






32 

9 

. . 





6 

89 

314 

108 





, , 

275 

Uninhabited 







135 








55 

3 

83 





is 

227 

. , 

. . 






230 


. , 





. . 

203 

i2 

4 





71 

200 

, , 






2 

112 

, . 

7 



26 


9 

172 

. . 

, . 





, , 

89 








257 


8 





, . 

250 

3(K) 

00 

29 




, , 

223 

, , 






. , 

118 

3 

, , 





1 

88 


, , 





, , 

100 

2i 


*i 




, , 

100 

180 







57 







, , 

54 

isi 




4i 


. , 

15 

, , 

2 





, . 

1,34 

19 

8 





4 

405 

7 

, , 





, , 

40 

0 

2 





, , 

22 

107 

2 





. , 

70 

30 

13 





, , 

212 

03 






. , 

30 







, , 

23 

40 

, , 





. , 

02 

19 






. , 

05 

72 

0 

is 




• • 

39,620 

11,066 

2,948 

265 

326 

358 

6 

1,705 


8 P. S, Kaliaganj 


1 

Mirzapur P. 

214.95 

34 

174 

12 

81 

82 

11 

, , 

, , 



, , 

2 

Niachintapur 

185.33 

20 

118 

18 

75 

21 

8 

4 

10 



, , 

3 

Sadipiir 

380.34 

52 

280 

20 

138 

79 

, . 


4 

9 


56 

4 

Uttar Dnrgapur 

221.87 

29 

150 

12 

100 

50 

, , 





, . 

5 

Katiiandari 

220.12 

39 

188 

9 

312 

03 

11 





2 

0 

Rhurkutpara 

243.84 

34 

152 

24 

85 

53 

7 


’4 



8 

7 

Mitrabati 

388.98 

51 

251 

20 

99 

126 

23 



3 


, , 

8 

Uttar Gouripur 

292.78 

32 

154 

7 

73 

70 

11 






9 

Mohanpur 

129.79 

40 

223 

9 

00 

118 

45 





, , 

10 

Purgram, P. 

.514.73 

83 

3.53 

31 

90 

244 

17 


*2 



, , 

11 

Parhakandar 

469.40 

65 

337 

5 

85 

228 

24 






12 

Mudafat 

,397.01 

03 

325 

39 

107 

128 

16 


88 



36 

13 

Ruridangi 

1.54.95 

31 

149 

8 

113 

36 

. . 





, . 

14 

Ratasan 

180.08 

27 

112 

1 

40 

61 

10 





1 

15 

iTarang 

403.47 

70 

343 

8 

180 

105 

42 

ie 




, , 

16 

Sakurpiir 

174.61 

18 

183 

3 

149 

27 

7 






17 

Uttar Lakhmipur P. . 

316.70 

11 

306 

19 

125 

150 

8 

2i 


*2 



18 

Karaipur 

215.05 

23 

63 

8 

63 

, , 

, , 






19 

Bhokul 

121.,30 

21 

118 

18 

106 

12 

. , 






20 

Bhelai P. 

573.93 

123 

431 

23 

41 

284 

79 

i2 

7 

*2 


6 

21 

Anantapur 

804,27 

05 

587 

40 

461 

80 

46 

.. 

• • 

* f 

» » 

« • 
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vrr 


VIII 


Area of 

J. L. Name of Village Villaj^o or No. of Popu- No. of 
No. or TownI oc!(!U|»i<i(l lalioii ^lit(*rat.es 

Town/Warcl Ward hoases 

in acres 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


8 P. S, Kaliaganj — conid. 


22 Dasia P. 

,5.55.00 

128 

480 

47 

23 Mahinagore 

. 1,004.00 

94 

709 

55 

24 Surea 

421.70 

.3!) 

4.50 

30 

25 Gopalpur 

208.50 

.50 

212 

12 

20 Daulathati 

102.00 

00 

22S 

1 

27 Lak.«hmipiir P. 

.301.82 

.30 

.500 

01 

28 Hazratpur 

175.01 

0 

233 


20 HaglmOpur Para 

101.37 

130 

7.3 

ii 

30 Lohalaia 

401.45 

171 

7.55 

202 

31 Tlalimgnon P, PO. 

800.52 

20 

803 

07 

32 Chak-LnkMhmi 

J 75.87 

12 

85 

21 

33 Uttar Kacliiia 

105..5!) 

.35 

178 

10 

34 Balaa 

52.3.01 

83 

481 

0 

35 Monoliarpnr P. 

202.47 

43 

227 

10 

30 Jugipiikur 

180.00 

‘*2 

1 17 

11 

37 Sahanillaptjr 

100.74 

li 

105 

10 

38 Panda h Pill 

122.0.3 

(i 

31 


30 Dhondarpail 

2.31.3!) 

21 

140 

3 

40 Madhya (Joiiripwr 

341. .38 

77 

.304 

35 

41 Paiidara 

200.11 

20 

1 10 

11 

42 Kamkrishnapar 

233.14 

01 

325 

31 

43 Nohalipaia 

. 210.00 

51 

205 

0 

44 Uttar Sankarpnr P. 

45 Mirzapur 

221.77 

03 

330 

20 

021.30 

71 

.313 

12 

46 (3iak-Sibanan<l.i 

,387.20 

82 

400 

42 

47 Piirbha Kaiii]ii(r 

547.22 

51 

202 

10 

48 Dhanipnkur 

244.00 

43 

241 

8 

40 Bagdnar 

188..54 

02 

275 

22 

50 Cliandgaon 

205.18 

23 

121 

3 

51 Udgaon 

450.55 

80 

407 

44 

52 Balabar P. 

2,38.73 

21 

183 

58 

53 Mirzagar 

204.10 

20 

173 

13 

54 Pbapair P. 

484.2^' 

40 

213 

17 

55 Uttar Xiisliriajinr 

147.41 

J8 

05 

S 

50 Gotgaon 

.372.00 

,30 

124 

15 

57 Radii ikajnir PG. 

.3,30.20 

00 

074 

101 

58 Kaluliar 

170.00 

23 

no 

8 

59 Sokhandiglii 

225.2,3 

30 

172 

13 

60 Maljiim 

! 137!80 

20 

112 

6 

61 Narayan])tir 

.508.83 

53 

200 

OO 

02 Ramganj 

318.01 

27 

128 

7 

63 Bluibak 

137.50 

55 

254 

2,3 

64 DakHliin Gouripnr 

411.01 

48 

101 

0 

65 Ilarekrialinapur P. 

402.75 

05 

.320 

17 

66 Bagcha 

,575.4.3 

08 

.541 

2 

67 Chak Dilal P. 

348.78 

54 

320 

41 

68 iTagdala 

301.00 

,31 

142 

3 

69 Khiltor 

258.72 

25 

170 

0 

70 Faridpiir P. 

845.00 

134 

075 

58 

71 Purba Uiirgapnr 

250.40 

.37 

247 

7 

72 Baikimthapnr 

384.33 

70 

380 

28 

73 Paligaon 

431.92 

85 

301 

00 

74 Ghak Bhabanipur 

177.44 

7 

53 

io 

75 Bhabanipur 

444.50 

14,3 

082 

76 Arazi .Toydebpur 

77 Joydebpur 

184.20 

106.30 

45 

.501 

61 

78 Mahoapur 

520.03 

112 

79 


79 Khurkhuria 

206.87 

9 

58 

4 

go Mahatair 

319.77 

10 

52 

70 

81 Puria P. 

712.72 

106 

658 

00 

82 Doogaon 

920.30 

100 

1,035 

120 

83 Madhya Durgapur 

390.11 

58 

327 

0 

84 Dhankail PO. 

601.26 

180 

823 

84 

86 Kasidpur P. 

260.44 

no 

408 

58 

86 Ganeshbati 

273.07 

101 

503 

112 

87 Qanoshbati 

171..34 

21 

166 

4 

88 Uttar Gobindapur 

168.02 

20 

135 

5 

89 Mnjia 

193.61 

30 

108 

26 

00 Mahagaon 

. 146.57 

27 

142 

7 

91 Kujia 

. 153.78 

24 

133 

3 


a in 


7 8 9 


418 

470 

440 

L>07 

105 

230 

3 

.50 

103 
r»32 

.53 

52 
2(W> 
100 

(>4 

123 

18 

5.5 

104 

53 
101 

02 
112 
132 
(iO 
1 2’^ 
217 
200 
121 
240 
138 
173 
213 
40 
77 
140 
07 
114 
.58 
252 

03 
238 
1 .55 
180 
325 
207 

04 
121 
430 
1.50 
220 
344 

33 


217 

45 

40 

43 

387 

307 

38 

350 

82 

32 

2 

77 

131 

93 

107 


21 

100 


18 
101 
230 
17 
HI 
285 
8 
70 
100 
72 
48 
00 
10 
72 
1 13 
r>o 
104 
104 
200 
ISI 
381 
170 

27 
4 

102 

I I 

30 

35 

84 

28 
38 
52 
32 
10 

II 
30) 

113 

JOO 

40 

25 

147 

71 

78 

21 

20 


283 

13 

15 

0 

204 

030 

278 

178 

00 

252 

161 

44 

47 

40 

11 


0 

20 


135 

27 

21 

5 

10 

32 

3 

7 

31 

3 

()0 

23 

13 

7 


25 

7 

8 

io 

0 

0 

5 

10 

30 

20 

15 

.) 

28 

05 

17 

01 

10 

04 

01 


7 

81 

4 

21 

01 

08 
2 

20 

is 


.577 330 

Uriiiiliabik'd 


IV 


10 


8 


30 

17 

3 

i 


io 


5 


I 

10 


V VI 


11 12 13 14 


1 



30 

1 

o 


07 



•• 

10 

5 




33 


ii 

•• 

62 


1 



4 

71 

87 

ill 

4 

3 


42 

3 




15 




*6 




5 




6 

S 


•• 

15 

i 



ii 

7 



24 




24 


3 


14 

8 


4 

42 

79 

ci 

216 

1 

1 

2 



io 





3 

i 

3 




• • 

5 



•• 


:i 

7 


2 




5 

4 


•• 

i2 

8 

*2 


ii 

•• 

•• 

3 

2 


•• 

6 


5 

. , 

1 

57 

72 


120 

102 

69 

, . 

34 

11 

91 

. . 

19 

1 

. . 

. . 



14 




•• 

• • 



165 



Arcm of 

Name of Villago Village or No. of Popu- No. of J IT HI 

^ Town/ oecupied latioii literates 

Town/ Ward Ward houses f 

in aorcs 


TV V VI VII VIIT 


1 2 
S P. S. Kaliagnnj — rontd. 

02 Pakuria P. 

03 Purhba Sankarpur 

04 Afghara 

05 Nasirhat P. 

00 Tlaldihnri 

07 Sintair ]*. 

08 Aklianngar, 4P, PO. 

00 Mahadohpur 

1(M) PagliJiri P. 

1(U Kfotan 

102 (Ihirail P. 

103 ChakTUiijlispnr, S, D, PD, 

104 Majlisjuir 

105 Sorgram J\ 

100 Bhandar 

107 (Uiandhari-Mirznpur 

108 ^’uugail Tlilpara P. 

100 Kiianijnir 

110 Madanpur P. 

111 Tilgaon P. [ 

112 Uttarsibpiir 

113 Paschiiu Durgajuir 

114 Madhahpur 

115 Kasidanga 
110 (Uiandgaon 
1 1 7 Maniiidaugi 
llS Sihpur P, 

110 Biswannthpur 

120 Khcpirpukiir 

121 Bhctir 

122 Pasehira Ramptir 

1 23 Ratan 

124 Baral ] 

125 Tarangaptir P. 

120 Mnstafanagar P. 

1 27 Natuadangi 

128 Anaun 

120 Baidan 

130 Balaranipnr 

131 Bochadiinga 

132 Dakshin Hliabanipur 

133 Dakshin Krishnantir 

134 Oogra ^ 

135 Fatepur P. 

130 Chaixlail 

137 Dhamja P. 

138 Khanpur 

130 Delwarpur P. 

140 Chandipur 

141 Bimalpara 

142 Kuelina 

143 Mangal<laba 

144 Madhuptir P. 

145 Raghabpur 

140 Atia 

147 Cliauli ; 

148 Piirbba Goalgnon P 

140 Banina P. 

160 Mohendipara * 

1*^1 Tlakshin Gohindapiir 

152 TamchhariMathbari ! 

153 Beurjhari 

154 Ramidpur P. 

155 Khatea j 

160 Kuria 

157 Chaipara 

168 Rautgaon [ 

160 Raypur [ 

100 Bhninhara P. 

101 Bansjhara 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

204.35 

52 

322 

38 

305 


15 


2 




218.03 

20 

103 

7 

103 








005.20 

115 

582 

10 

340 

2i3 

26 





*3 

430.77 

103 

600 

08 

,347 

52 

95 


135 


ii 

14 

120.35 

7 

44 

1 

25 

10 







513.23 

77 

527 

74 

354 

1.38 

30 





*5 

1 ,302.03 

080 

3,440 

1,400 

141 

190 

278 

04 

39i 

1,400 

72 

814 

282.48 

53 

251 

13 

247 

7 







025.07 

1.32 

070 

103 

070 








237.01 

53 

201 

72 

204 








531.02 

418 

2 227 

210 

324 

57 

730 

50 



53 

l.OOl 

200.40 

258 

1,V)35 

205 

287 

45 



90 

1.53 


454 

178.02 

40 

103 

25 

187 

5 




1 



1,200.00 

200 

1.010 

78 

703 







2.53 

1.231. ,30 

211 

000 

12 

702 

2.5H 

.39 






30!).52 

34 

172 

33 

140 

12 

11 






047.82 

8 

7<)3 

122 

088 

47 

48 





io 

174.01 

152 

202 

0 

108 

31 







120.32 

51 

181 

7 

30 




7 


13.5 


5"'0.03 

37 

675 

30 

575 








287.47 

102 

100 

0 

102 


7 






200.40 

38 

200 

42 

187 

2 

11 






528.45 

00 

430 

34 

332 

42 

05 






203’ 14 

44 

230 

1 

180 

10 

19 





2i 

010,35 . 

82 

408 

38 

211 

123 

51 



7 


10 

201.82 

22 

87 

2 

82 


5 






377.31 

28 

140 

30 

111 

5 

30 






201.27 

45 

232 

35 

lot 

18 

20 






122.70 

11 

50 

8 

35 

15 







505.50 

115 

402 

25 

278 

131 

38 


io 



2 

223.45 

22 

1.32 

10 

80 

44 

2 





, , 

440.40 

87 

403 

28 

300 

70 

27 






310.20 

07 

857 

72 

448 

202 

83 


io 



is 

055.28 

141 

218 

25 

no 

87 

11 

i 

1 



2 

1,050.53 

130 

1,083 

101 

.531 

350 

133 


23 

io 


30 

370.51 

80 

307 

34 

200 

70 

4 


10 



14 

405.00 

53 

500 

08 

1,50 

,382 

44 



6 


, , 

815.07 

02 

.300 

25 

08 

201 

28 





. , 

215.04 

24 

158 

12 

lOS 

41 

0 






320.10 

70 

370 

40 

214 

124 

13 


i2 



7 

287.11 

18 

1.35 

20 

44 

08 

0 


2 

i 


14 

328.07 

08 

384 

03 

107 

102 

25 






333.24 

44 

100 

18 

130 

00 







760.14 

00 

751 

131 

347 

340 

2.5 


io 

0 


*6 

384.54 

71 

300 

20 

318 

14 

33 


1 




323.40 

85 

470 

80 

270 

160 

38 


3 


i 

7 

441.00 

04 

201 

24 

102 

127 

32 






1,808.07 

142 

1,271 

25 

880 

343 

30 


9 




477.40 

50 

308 

2 

300 

18 

11 






155.57 

18 

80 

1 

27 

40 

7 






404.05 

07 

300 

20 

257 

87 

25 






108.28 

5.3 

275 

9 

212 

36 

27 






105.14 

27 

118 

31 

103 


15 






21.5.71 

37 

101 

11 

150 


5 






570.07 

81 

442 

10 

390 

4 

48 






250.30 

14 

101 

40 

71 

85 

37 


i 




002.00 

02 

51.3 

19 

201 

255 

57 






703..59 

66 

487 

15 

344 

117 

20 






147.00 

19 

87 

7 

39 

30 

0 


9 




187.48 

50 

202 

4 

101 

50 

42 






310.05 

01 

270 

4 

152 

106 

18 






688.80 

55 

280 

10 

278 

8 







437.60 

43 

205 

33 

97 

97 

*9 


2 




503.44 

96 

502 

14 

103 

200 

117 

2i 


i 



302..50 

33 

203 

9 

164 

30 

9 






240.15 

45 

204 

4 

131 

64 

9 






472.10 

62 

315 

14 

283 

10 

22 






310.05 

42 

188 

42 

104 

34 

50 






077.08 

80 

300 

30 

256 

80 

34 


8 

15 



180,29 

15 

50 

14 

48 

. , 

a 


. , 





J66 



Area of 


.J. L. 

Nasne of Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

11 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

No. 

or 

Town/ occupied 

lation 

literates 










Town/Ward 

Ward 

houses 













in acres 



> 









1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

8 P, 8, Kaliaganj — ooncld. 













1G2 

Ilatpara 

190.06 

60 

246 

10 

119 

71 

47 



9 



1G3 

Dharma Para 

112.25 

21 

83 

93 

67 

11 




5 



164 

Kimor 

683.03 

160 

838 

6 

510 

103 

131 


79 

15 



165 

Mukundapur 

269.71 

23 

128 

6 

70 

36 

22 






106 

Phcki para 

333.60 

5 

24 

7 

10 

14 







167 

Jimia 

142.53 

14 

57 


49 

4 

4 






168 

Palai Bari 

530.21 

180 

571 

68 

484 

25 



3 



59 

169 

Ganglia 

270.70 

22 

63 

3 

26 

29 

S 





170 

Bijail 

120.75 

27 

85 

8 

38 

7 

40 






171 

Kaludanga 

252.63 

48 

259 

34 

227 

30 

»> 






J72 

Jingaon P. 

102.19 

67 

337 

63 

319 

16 

o 






173 

Pahargaon 

423.33 

64 

306 

11 

250 

51 

5 






174 

Mahtiadangi Dhokifiara 

104.05 

16 

62 


54 

s 







175 

J’hulamaui 

166.48 

10 

74 


58 

.5 

ii 






176 

Banigaon 

250.30 

30 

MAS 

i7 

63 

72 

31 






177 

Pliulatti 

702.41 

75 

384 

15 

171 

123 

75 


7 



8 

178 

]4alianda 

211.84 

10 

126 

S 

81 

27 

10 



S 



179 

Sahapur 

383.30 

40 

202 

16 

1G7 

10 

16 






180 

Pasidiim Gagara 

310.60 

54 

245 

38 

104 

38 

13 






181 

Baje Dliabail 

272.31 

17 

87 

5 

80 

4 






3 

182 

Dhabail 

25S.S2 

38 

202 

21 

202 








183 

Malgaon P. 

1 ,028.83 

478 

1,131 

211 

086 

13S 






*7 

181 

Raghunailijmr P. 

1,008.26 

220 

736 

73 

721 

10 

5 






186 

Rayriagar P. 

Soaai 

362.04 

128 

303 

8 

255 

18 






30 

212 

254.31 

.50 

167 

20 

00 

40 


7 




12 

213 

Ilaudhauipara 

210.32 

21 

45 

8 

34 







9 

214 

Gbatisal 

132.11 

8 

37 


3 

25 






9 

215 

Paliiiar P. 

1,233.81 

260 

783 

20 

446 

251 

47 


25 



14 

216 

Balabauda 

604.40 

53 

281 

34 

269 

12 







217 

Kliagralii 

584.47 

63 

295 

2 

187 

14 

i.5 


2.3 

2 


54 

218 

Modiuipur 

. 837.83 

43 

267 

9 

212 

35 

9 


8 



3 

219 

iTha])ail 

313,23 

62 

272 

8 

227 

40 






5 

220 

Majhiar P. 

761.54 

71 

390 

2G 

282 

50 

24 





34 

221 

Kahil 

114.47 

15 

100 

2 

82 

4 

14 






222 

Dhauait/or 

260.03 

36 

172 

11 

113 

35 

14 


10 





Total 

77,005.31 

13,294 

67,366 

7,643 

38,273 

16,058 

4,784 

310 

1,337 

2,184 

439 

3,981 

(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 







120.32 
sq. miles 













167 



J, Ti. Kfimo of Village 

Area of 
Village or 
'Fown/ 
Ward 
in aeroR 

3 

No. of 

PepU- 

No. of 

I 

II 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Vtll 

No. or 

'rown/Ward 

1 2 

(>(‘(Mipied laiion 
houHOa 

4 5 

li to rales 

6 

7 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

OJ*. S. Jlcmtahad 

1 MaliiHligaon ]\ 

550.03 

54 

223 

23 

148 

00 



1 



14 

2 

158.33 

10 

101 

7 

44 

30 

8 

4 




6 

2 Makorhat 

328.47 

42 

lOS 

3 

128 

14 

25 


. , 



1 

4 Snnuldanga 

201.80 

58 

250 

38 

OS 

118 

14 

. , 

9 



11 

Santara 

008.48 

80 

417 

21 

221 

144 

32 


9 



11 

() Dharmapur 

101.20 

20 

103 

0 

55 

28 



8 



12 

7 Mail ado () 

101.00 

10 

70 


50 

10 

. , 





7 

S Asmaiiliat 

223.01 

40 

107 

3 

103 

04 







\) Jatapur 

543.50 

57 

227 

4 

108 

53 






0 

10 liirgrain 1\ 

480.10 

70 

:io7 

10 

132 

145 

i 


i 



28 

11 ilalalpur 

388.77 

32 

177 

0 

108 

00 







12 MaliM.kaldani»a 

245.03 

7 

20 

1 

20 

0 







IS lOiaralpiir 1*. 

238.02 

120 

082 

01 

450 

40 

140 

i 

3 



42 

14 liaiara 

401.12 

00 

310 

55 

227 

51 

27 



io 


4 

IT) Kesal)j)nr 

350.02 

33 

MO 

10 

102 

15 






2 

10 Haliiu Paharpur I*. 

582.71 

J23 

03S 

71 

310 

118 

lOS 

3 





17 Maldua 

154.04 

o>> 

01 

IS 

<i0 

5 

20 

1 




5 

18 Kisioal Maldua 

200.33 

12 

50 

S 

28 

1 

17 


i 



3 

11) Tilan 

017.15 

05 

334 

30 

141 

103 

70 


10 



1 

20 (Jliarulratia 

257.33 

10 

07 


30 

10 

IS 






21 Seklipiini. 

270.00 

23 

111 

1 

48 

45 

l() 


2 



. . 

22 Ara/i Hahnla 

23 r^aiura 

137.10 
320.4 5 

3<) 

170 


Tfninbabited 

170 3 

3 


2 

1 



24 Mauikpara 

204.15 

10 

1 10 


lOS 








25 Chaiiuigar 1*. 

1,130.80 

137 

(‘.45 

25 

330 

00 

200 


i 




20 llaBiani 

27 llislmupur 

2S 11am air P. 

115.05 
. 1,138.02 

185 

833 

11 

Uii'iibabited 

244 540 

37 


1 

j 


1 

058.14 

101 

540 

42 

200 

212 

31 

*6 

0 

7 


0 

20 Simair 

374.13 

38 

100 

10 

113 

"30 

14 

s 


1 


27 

30 RoaanpTjr 

145.80 

34 

107 

12 

04 

00 



io 

7 


17 

31 Dliaiitair 

108.57 

52 

202 

44 

201 

30 

P.) 



3 



32 Malau P. 

082.25 

108 

023 

102 

500 

3 10 

13 

i 

ii 

3 


40 

33 llliaruiil 

815.35 

J.3S 

044 

08 

231 

340 

37 


0 



30 

34 Ni.sjrol 

210.34 

32 

133 

14 

75 

40 


, , 

8 



1 

3^) Tlatjugat 

110.10 

37 

132 

8 

50 

02 

i2 





2 

30 l)arnnau])ur 

333.00 

42 

215 

15 

1.25 

70 

3 


0 



0 

37 Uttar Kotagaon 

200.37 

35 

107 

10 

88 

04 

0 


. . 



0 

38 J\)altair 

230.58 

38 

132 

5 

13 

114 

5 






30 Rajra 

228.05 

2(> 

170 

7 

10 

141 

13 






40 Naoda 1*. 

1,372.70 

223 

1 ,005 

07 

182 

380 

177 


27 

i5 


5 

41 Raliarail P. 

504.43 

pT:? 

504 

122 

215 

183 

30 

i 

11 

0 


58 

42 Kaliia 

750.02 

01 

308 

17 

252 

71 






45 

43 Rliogram 

811.23 

151 

400 

87 

1.55 

230 

43 


5 



21 

44 Rahala P. 

323.78 

80 

420 

51 

1.3.3 

201 

27 

0 

15 



38 

45 Karaidaiigi 

275.51 

32 

103 

31 

10 

100 

7 

0 




2 

40 Kaaiarai 

310.33 

30 

210 

20 

SO 

87 

21 

T 

i 

3 


8 

47 RaHudebpiir 

435.51 

50 

202 

11 

101 

111 

14 



i 



48 Rolkuuti 

375.47 

31 

105 

15 

81 

70 

7 





40 iSitalpur 

350.01 

50 

314 

35 

107 

04 

51 





2 

50 'Fitilii P. 

1,184.77 

130 

750 

114 

474 

101 

43 

5 




37 

51 Kachan P. 

208.23 

21 

115 

30 

00 

10 

2 





7 

52 Madhabpur 

]07.!)7 

31 

202 

35 

128 

57 

7 


8 



2 

53 Jay ram bail 

104.53 

S 

38 

iO 

20 

15 






3 

54 Turiban 

533.02 

71 

457 

53 

17S 

210 

40 


’2 

io 


5 

65 Surangapur 

813.50 

74 

200 

2(i 

100 

45 

08 


3 

7 


1 

50 Atrai 

320.37 

40 

100 

J3 

182 


8 


4 




57 Rampur 

ros.48 

102 

400 

42 

180 

182 

114 


1 



io 

58 Chagra 

503.75 

75 

382 

72 

208 

15.3 

10 


4 

’3 


4 

69 Kri!*hiiabati 

272.07 

05 

337 

38 

202 

02 

07 


1 



5 

00 Ridisail P. 

207.07 

55 

205 

20 

231 

20 

34 


. . 

. . 


4 

61 Krislmapur 

200.30 

53 

200 

34 

100 

80 

0 




ii 

. . 

62 Patair 

471.08 

00 

280 

37 

100 

78 

32 


. . 

2 


11 

63 Pirojpur 

241 .40 

11 

55 

1 

18 

35 

2 





. . 

64 Anantakota P. 

380.08 

113 

300 

30 

02 

208 

57 

’o 

28 

ii 


24 

65 Rajitpur 

100.70 

25 

128 

10 

112 

3 

1 

. . 

. . 



12 

60 Reliair 

280.10 

31 

152 

33 

00 

57 

2 


. . 

3 


. . 

07 Miiiapara 

148.37 

23 

121 

21 

00 

25 

.3 


1 

. . 


2 

68 Ratibhati P. 

218.46 

58 

205 

37 

132 

151 

7 


3 

. . 


2 

69 Bhatnra 

300.74 

33 

107 

28 

110 

08 

9 


, . 

3 


7 

70 Kasia 

289.86 

46 

223 

15 

60 

155 

1 

. . 

. . 

• . 


1 



Area of 



Name of Village 


Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

J. L. 

or 


Town/ 

(MM'lipiod 

lation 

lit-e rates 

No. 

Town/Ward 


Ward 

houses 






in acres 



9 

1 

o 


3 

4 

5 

0 

9 P. S. Hfmlnhad — oourUl. 





71 

Ooalpara 


147.21 

31 

155 

13 

72 

Sokhpur 


273.77 

20 

105 

12 

73 

Kismai Simla 


123.82 

33 

103 

17 

74 

Rumiiatli])uni 


180.73 

28 

130 

21 

75 

SamriHpur J*. 


520.82 

101 

(i02 

KOI 

70 

Raginigaoii 


307.27 

07 

311 

31 

77 

Deliuclii 1'. 


002.00 

02 

200 

71 

78 

MuhajitJiil)ari 


708.12 

85 

303 

25 

70 

Ka!>impnr 


081.03 

80 

()82 

100 

80 

Sonabaiida 


107.00 

20 

120 


81 

Homtabaii I’, J), PO. 


421.74 

117 

522 

00 

82 

Kantor 


258.00 

100 

021 

1.30 

83 

Arazi Kasimptir 


218.25 

74 

300 

10 

84 

Rauhatta 


821.27 

40 

205 

3.3 

85 

Simla 


250.11 

34 

1 .50 

17 

80 

Kaka-rsiug 


888.45 

107 

111 

48 

87 

liariiiarayaupm- P. 


451.23 

55 

32(i 

10 

88 

MahipTir 


371.14 

00 

250 

20 

80 

Diidiiauda 


450.22 

78 

3ori 

20 

00 

Araz] J)n<llian(la 


Kil.Ol 

21 

iOl 

0 

01 

Agajitjr 


121.10 

3() 

131 

1 

02 

Ralaigaoii P. 


500.30 

01 

hi I 

no 

03 

CJiasil 


331.08 

7(» 

377 

44 

04 

Haraibari 


358.11 

40 

210 

1 1 

05 

(iluigoral 


184. hi 




00 

Dhoarai 1’. 


050.(»3 

87 

555 

112 

07 

Naliuiaara. 


217.82 

40 

231 

22 

08 

Majdilia P. 


321.38 

30 

100 

40 

0<) 

iHlanipur 


888.07 

1 15 

7(Mi 


100 

Nurpnr 


402.80 

101 

821 

247 

101 

Rhatsia l\ 


010.01 

88 

407 

81 

102 

DadbiUot bari P. 


53().40 

08 

im 

5() 

103 

Jlakahiii Krislinapur 


441.88 

35 

101 

0 

101 

Raiigalbari Rli. 


135.20 

10 

81 

1 

105 

Jagubati 


133.72 

20 

74 

3 

100 

DakHbin Kotagaon 


251.24 

45 

100 

17 

107 

Kama! pur 


205.01 

53 

223 

23 

108 

Biuagram 


401.88 

25 

124 

13 

100 

Tcghjira 


148.70 

4 

13 

1 

110 

Itahar 


145.70 

1 

0 


111 

Durllal>hi»ur 


137.70 

21 

85 

1 

112 

Ralufara J’. 


245.20 

71 

350 

48 

113 

Sasaii 2P. 


1,210.17 

202 

1,135 

201 

114 

(luliii P. 


080.37 

134 

718 

01 

115 

3’ilia 


222.01 

13 

72 

3 

110 

Atkara P 


542.03 

40 

231 

20 


Total 


47.387.14 

6,973 

34680 

4,176 


(Entirely Rural) 


acres or 







74.04 







sq. miles 





I 

IT 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIIT 

7 

8 

0 

10 

II 

12 

13 

1 1 


70 

7(» 

3 





0 

70 

05 







52 

00 

8 


13 

10 


ii 

00 

0 

10 


f) 



10 

.335 

103 

7 


21 

13 


03 

148 

127 

25 


1 

3 


10 

135 

141 

11 



1 


H 

102 

131 

40 





. . 

104 

511 

40 


12 



1) 

03 

10 






23 

308 

20 



is 

is 


158 

22t» 

257 

40 


40 

18 


37 

2ri0 

00 

12 



11 


17 

218 

8 

3 


(i 




114 

17 

5 


\ 

i 


21 

185 

21 1 

21 » 


2 

o 


21 

120 

182 

15 



1 


2 

142 

'r.3 

25 

13 


3 


23 

217 

55 

52 

>> 




70 

104 

. , 







120 

1 

1 






150 

1 






1 

88 

H2 

J hi 

20 

S 

1 


32 

1.35 

52 



1 



58 

1 i mull 

sibiled 







310 

1.33 

01 


1 



8 

11 

175 



3 



42 


124 



0 

10 


20 

308 

230 

5r> 



4 


12 

257 

31 

0 


117 

71 


330 

20 

370 



3 

11 


31 

401 

18 

01 




03 

1 

154 







10 

37 

34 

io 





. • 

00 

7 






7 

138 


23 


1 



7 

202 

5 

0 





7 

04 

57 

2 





1 

13 









0 







23 

8 

51 



3 



251 

31 

47 



5 

20 

2 

450 

528 

01 

0 




54 

407 

108 

121 





10 

5.3 

0 

7 



3 



130 

53 

42 






17,712 

11,115 

3,088 

86 

464 

286 

124 

1,806 


10 P» S. Raiffanj 


1 

Koliara Ananiaptir P. 

627.02 

07 

445 

2 

Gopalpur 

1,424.69 

193 

1,239 

3 

Sarua 

307.41 

20 

184 

4 

6 

Tazpur 

Khari Badkol 

H28.44 

283.23 

72 

398 

6 

Badkol 

137.32 

9 

49 

7 

Boaatpnr 

.585.22 

72 

490 

8 

Mallikptir • 

479.49 

70 

492 

9 

Bhatol P. • 

892.03 

148 

894 

10 

Maladkhanda F. « 

942.88 

129 

786 

11 

Dhalgaon 

434.46 

60 

249 

12 

Parial 

029.43 

63 

357 


22 


10 

407 2 

7 


10 

1 


30 

1,100 

03 


0 



3 

150 11 

. . 


6 



2 

243 79 

20 






Uninliabitcd 






4 

43 

. . 


. * 



35 

305 

117 





55 

270 92 

00 


ii 



59 

5.57 91 

28 


11 

12 


38 

401 154 

45 


6 



IS 

177 45 



5 



10 

132 179 

36 


6 


• • 


169 


18 

10 

IK 

50 

6 

8 

53 

106 

120 

22 

6 



J. L. 

No. 

9 

Name of Village 
or 

Town/ Ward 

Area of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acroH 

No. of 
ooeupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of i 
literatea 

# 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

Vl 

Vll 

viit 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


10 P, S, i?a? (/anj— rontd. 


13 

Sangaon P. 

563.07 

62 

384 

47 

264 

71 

49 






14 

Praia] ipur 

305.53 

71 

430 

5 


87 

71 


25 



25 

ir> 

Naruyantula 

151.05 

28 

173 

o 

8 

92 

20 





47 

i() 

Phatgaiija 

584.07 

75 

409 

33 

272 

44 

07 


in 



8 

17 

Maslan(la])iir P. 

840.15 

114 

000 

37 

471 

21 

21 


17 

5 


71 

IK 

MaliOari P. 

. 2,058.52 

101 

1,151 

48 

842 

150 



11 

21 


118 

JO 

KacliiiabarJ 

223.04 

55 

207 

15 

1.55 

70 

25 





17 

lio 

.Iaga(.liH])ur J\ 

1,718.22 

230 

1,404 

24 

1124 

83 

155 


i? 



25 

til 

PaHcliim Goinndapnr 

470.27 

54 

378 

0 

308 

, . 



1 

*4 


5 

‘*2 

PanuliOIiaiya P. 

402.48 

75 

400 

03 

335 

0 


o 

20 

71 


20 

h 

Aiiiar 

373.70 

31 

101 

10 

22 

127 



8 



4 

24 

llalalpur 

885.53 

120 

090 

21 

450 

70 

104 





()0 

25 

Dliusmal 

557.00 

58 

393 

20 

170 

130 

07 


*7 



13 

2() 

Patidlia 

100.01 

34 

172 

8 

77 

30 

39 

i 

7 



12 

27 

•lauiiia 

401.00 

79 

433 

37 

1.58 

177 

88 


8 




2S 

Ivesra 

370.24 

53 

208 

4 

100 

.50 

19 


3 




20 

Uunncha 

155.75 

7 

29 



27 







.30 

Mahiia 

301.70 

43 

201 

13 

li3 

00 

21 


7 




31 

Paradiiara 

170.52 

10 

128 

4 

07 

10 

9 


3 




32 

Maiiipur 

718.23 

82 

475 

50 

302 

58 

02 


11 



42 

33 

Pliagilata 

420.71 

50 

380 

14 

222 

97 

07 






34 

lOiagatgaoii P. 

. 508.83 

42 

222 

31 

150 

3 

50 


7 



() 

35 

Paje HiiuloJ 

1,052.04 

156 

952 

9 

877 

41 

33 



i 



30 

1 labor J\ 

. 1,211.41 

154 

743 

57 

340 

249 

148 


o 



4 

37 

Maiinagar 

177.03 

21 

153 

11 

90 

3 

51 


3 

5 


1 

3S 

Kuiladangi 

755.20 

120 

005 

80 

309 

33 

101 


5 

5 


2 

30 

J*ariliar|)ur 

711.73 

57 

298 

14 

236 

27 

14 


9 

0 


0 

40 

Piudol PO. 

. 137.03 

147 

089 

41 

283 

35 

13 

58 

18 

171 


111 

41 

llatari]mr P. 

Jlalia P. 

. 1,080.02 

100 

1,115 

127 

793 

210 

52 


4 

7 


40 

42 

. 1,504.50 

158 

970 

59 

090 

121 

77 


8 

08 


12 

43 

Jiarahar P. 

778.34 

04 

555 

63 

534 

10 



5 




44 

Diirra 

318.00 

00 

518 

25 

427 

25 

41 

i 

1 



23 

45 

Mukuiidaiiur P. 

. 1,255.83 

77 

031 

49 

.540 

00 

2(» 



2 


3 

40 

Kauigram 

220.51 

02 

80 

0 

50 

12 

14 


’4 




47 

lma<lj)ur 

171.31 

7 

34 

0 

25 


5 


3 




48 

Kiisiinajiur 

383.34 

70 

404 

04 

388 

30 

24 





22 

4<) 

Hisrail 

325.17 

31 

108 

7 

89 

53 

7 


7 

2 


10 

50 

Sadipur 

170.58 




Unmhabit-od 







51 

Mojgaon P. 

1,002.45 

101 

550 

18 

355 

110 

60 


9 

4 


0 

52 

Ban Nagra 

. 455.12 

80 

392 

20 

307 

41 

32 


6 

0 



53 

Basian j*. 

. 1,007.40 

101 

055 

00 

437 

117 

00 


14 



2i 

51 

lialaigaou 

802,28 

128 

770 

40 

450 

104 

155 





4 

55 

Kantar 

. 870.00 

120 

728 

45 

200 

220 

150 


5 

0 


42 

5(> 

LakHhmania P. 

. 2,472.28 

220 

1,471 

105 

975 

122 

307 


3 



4 

57 

Nazirpur 

227.48 

35 

145 

3 

30 

05 

37 


7 




58 

Adiar P. 

1,000.19 

220 

1,232 

77 

772 

157 

118 


29 

55 


10 i 

50 

Utinia 

1,388.00 

180 

883 

9 

88 

082 

40 



9 


58 

00 

Sana bad P. 

. 1,812.03 

158 

1,0.54 

24 

1 

940 

05 


4 

8 


01 

Makdarapur 

511.71 

00 

503 

8 

357 

48 

90 


1 



7 

02 

Sjtalpur 

202.03 

31 

162 

11 

JIO 


48 


4 




03 

Fuziipiir 

107.04 

21 

179 

10 

105 

. . 

7 


1 



0 

01 

Dumria 

438.58 

00 

402 

10 

370 


23 


3 




05 

Gliagra P, 

. 590,05 

82 

456 

43 

410 


20 


6 



5 

00 

I'orulra 

373.00 

50 

270 

22 

200 

8 

20 


2 



28 

07 

(Jhapra 

214.55 

41 

231 

20 

175 

10 

31 


3 

2 


4 

08 

Paikjiara 

231.52 

14 

04 

5 

37 

10 

7 





4 

00 

Ivrislinaiunri P. 

528.58 

52 

372 

29 

317 

31 

23 





1 

70 

Mahigram 

420.52 

08 

449 

28 

298 

40 

105 





71 

Silgrani P. 

. 1,403.74 

190 

1,008 

00 

590 

144 

250 





18 

72 

M(Tan 

154.87 




Uninhabited 






73 

Dhoabinua P. 

728.05 

70 

421 

20 

378 

7 

19 



3 


14 

74 

Siallor 

451.47 

74 

430 

25 

257 

103 

59 



3 


8 

75 

Aulabari 

130.93 




Uninhabited 







70 

Jhitkia P. 

714.50 

82 

308 

58 

279 

, , 

, , 

7 

2 

18 


62 

77 

Makra 

. 203.81 

34 

171 

33 

108 

17 

29 





17 

78 

Ildiiii P. D. PO. 

. 570.00 

142 

563 

50 

198 

58 

73 


4*7 



187 

70 

Pifilinupur 

095.48 

78 

468 

4 

42 

385 

41 





80 

Kumro! 

. 213.57 

29 

199 

4 

22 

169 

6 





2 

81 

Sangroni 

172.24 

12 

52 

7 

52 

. . 

, , 

• • 





82 

Dulahur 

. 143.26 

21 

98 

29 

. 50 

14 

26 

• 9 

• • 



8 


170 



J.L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 
Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II 

III 

TV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VITI 

No. 

1 

or 

Town/Ward 

2 

Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

3 

occupied 

houses 

4 

lation 

6 

literates 

» 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

10 P. 8. Raiganj — contd 

83 Pakamba 

254.57 

82 

373 

25 

242 

18 

90 


4 



19 

84 

Balihara P. 

234.19 

57 

307 

43 

209 

24 

60 


1 

*3 


10 

85 

D*^gaon 

420.76 

65 

271 

25 

17.3 

.35 

37 





26 

86 

Barai 

393.99 

23 

98 

11 

48 

48 






2 

87 

Dwipnagar 

1,317.55 

126 

604 

33 

149 

.339 

77 



i 


38 

88 

Uttar Goalpara 

452.45 

58 

.317 

10 

1.58 

1.36 

2.3 






89 

Rampnr P. 

1,600.18 

153 

646 

29 

268 

205 

82 


25 

5 


61 

90 

Lohagara P. 

268.45 

38 

141 

28 

67 

69 

5 






91 

Arthagaon 

341.99 

60 

236 

48 

115 

05 

20 





6 

92 

Knmargari 

248.06 

27 

139 

23 

46 

76 

9 





8 

93 

Gayas 

612.48 

59 

285 

24 

1.56 

103 

26 





, . 

94 

Bastor 

316.10 

39 

167 

21 

91 

62 

14 





. , 

95 

Uurgaptir 

187.08 

(>(i 

106 

21 

79 

13 

9 





5 

96 

Bamulia P. 

908.50 

167 

8(K5 

67 

490 

65 

39 


4 

4 


203 

97 

Bijgnon 

207.77 

‘61 

282 

9 

42 

185 

52 





3 

98 

Pirojpnr 

941.23 

81 

413 

17 

251 

107 

26 





26 

99 

Lohanda P. 

1,163.85 

117 

530 

42 

203 

217 

104 



5 


1 

100 

Oomarda 

737.75 

69 

335 

27 

176 

no 

41 





8 

101 

Btira Kfimat P. 

205.sk 

108 

171 

37 

186 

210 

.50 

2 

io 



4 

102 

Sahapiir 

365.42 

42 

229 

1 

132 

35 

62 






103 

Bkam ba 

287.75 

43 

183 

4 

1.52 


1!» 





i2 

104 

Bhattndighi 

901.63 

79 

112 

32 

30 

283 

59 

0 




68 

105 

106 

Glioriiidangi 

Sohnrai 

212.51 

820.32 

J09 

638 

.30 

IbnnluibitfMl 
2.57 114 




55 


212 

107 

Kotgram 

205.51 

187 

77 ^ 

160 

66 

16 

() 

1 

134 

187 


32S 

108 

Gliapdiiar P. 

899.55 

78 

355 

.50 

304 

36 






15 

109 

Mufllmpur P. 

485.9-1 

73 

280 

26 

11,3 

147 






20 

no 

Kkar 

367.98 

39 

205 

24 

102 

65 

38 






111 

Naravaripnr 

569.02 

50 

188 

8 

16 

42 

77 


9 



ii 

112 

Tlatrnani 

252.65 

78 

262 

16 

54 

75 

.35 


7 



01 

113 

Sankarpnr 

174.00 

27 

100 

11 

47 

28 

or^ 






114 

Mai 1 am j pur 

1 ,066.29 

111 

435 

29 

1.56 

1.39 

"7 




io 

123 

115 

BaMulobpur 

268.58 

21 

96 

6 

47 

13 






36 

116 

Nasratpnr Katabari P. 

503.90 

1.56 

842 

83 

321 

24 




lis 


379 

117 

Bbatgliara 

432.70 

34 

184 

19 

99 

4 

73 



1 

2 

5 

118 

Bbaria 

123.20 

27 

in 

4 

1,3 

11 




5.5 


29 

119 

KatihMf 

247.72 

48 

245 

19 

101 

68 

47 


i.5 

14 



120 

Bhiti P, 

164.53 

43 

185 

21 

84 

47 

48 



1 


5 

121 

Abhor 

413.67 

102 

521 

29 

315 

5.3 

29 

9 


17 


68 

122 

Naraiu 

279.77 

29 

113 

6 

42 

26 

39 


, . 

6 



123 

Gfluri P. 

1,01 1.40 

1.55 

776 

114 

514 

126 

112 





24 

124 

liohujgraru P. 

511.48 

175 

941 

i:n 

061 

94 

1.57 


8 

*6 


12 

125 

Ti'gbara 

.5.53.73 

114 

614 

23 

346 

91 

167 



5 


2 

126 

Kiiniarjol 

437.37 

130 

631 

39 

379 

14(i 

14 

, . 

i9 

49 


24 

127 

Dnbduar 

353.84 

27 

106 

5 

*M 


r> 





6 

128 

Khirabari 

181.89 

11 

72 

8 

70 







0 

129 

Bhitiar P. 

378.14 

175 

880 

114 

748 

6 

35 



3 


88 

130 

Anant/ipiir P. 

411.14 

87 

532 

47 

426 

29 

71 





6 

131 

J ii^iam^T 

300.93 

31 

186 

11 

132 

14 

36 





4 

132 

Goaldaha P. 

293.18 

76 

372 

87 

255 

15 

102 






133 

Bifjahar 

54(‘.02 

.50 

287 

11 

199 

33 

5.5 






134 

Ttal 

627.91 

27 

123 

7 

78 

28 

17 






135 

Amrilakhanda P. 

376.07 

52 

230 

71 

123 

18 

47 

33 

.5 



4 

136 

Hirahimkhanda 

500.91 

77 

403 

43 

212 

,30 

85 

46 




. . 

137 

Pararpukbar 

736.05 

64 

323 

n 

290 

28 

1 


2 

2 



138 

Rudrakhanda P. 

.507.22 

96 

490 


233 

127 

130 






139 

Dakflhin BinKnupur 

359.57 

57 

274 

,3 

210 

13 

51 


. . 




140 

Oarna 

222.72 

83 

369 

10 

265 

30 

71 





3 

141 

Hathia P. 

689.12 

80 

417 

34 

213 

120 

76 


3 



5 

142 

Nuripnr 

242.89 

17 

90 

12 

38 

19 

39 





58 

143 

I'onahari P. 

878.56 

86 

446 

32 

314 

48 

3 


8 

in 


144 

Maraiknra P. 

193.77 

38 

203 

26 

112 

33 


5 

5 

10 


38 

145 

Kaflba P. 

963.69 

267 

1,266 

67 

109 

190 

240 

5 

134 

210 

3i 

347 

146 

Daknlnn Goalpara 

653.57 

152 

703 

46 

275 

1.50 

139 

23 

22 



94 

147 

Tahorpor P. 

700.39 

116 

731 

45 

432 

217 

56 

10 


ii 


5 

148 

Sijgram P. 

553.98 

90 

440 

37 

263 

10.3 

70 

. . 


1 


3 

140 

Naopara 

273.40 

60 

299 

27 

194 

60 

29 

2 


12 


0 

150 

161 

162 

Rayganj 

Mohanbati P. 

Barua 2P. 

1,542.5950'! 
745.46 } 
344.77 J 

198 

183 

29 

Included in 
55 128 

Urban area 



.. 

.. 

* • 



Area of 


J. L. 

No. 

Nnanc of Village 
or 

Town/Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acroH 

No. of 
occupied 
hoilHCS 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
li to rates 

I 

f 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 


vni 

] 2 

10 I\ S, Jtaiyanj — contd. 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

153 

Abdulghata 

157.40 

30 

155 

24 

27 

58 

07 


.. 

3 




154 

Cliandar 

151.93 

88 

301 

93 

143 

72 

11 

. . 

. . 

66 


, , 

60 

155 

ITdayptir 

208.01 

59 

208 

94 

24 

17 

02 

. . 

49 

37 


, , 

79 

155 

Bogram P. 

403.21 

97 

387 

19 

207 

92 

18 

, , 

9 

47 



14 

157 

Kuniajora P, 

974.97 

143 

503 

00 

02 

328 

90 

, . 

2 

71 


, , 

4 

158 

Mehoiuligaon 

482.04 

98 

304 

13 

45 

212 


1 

. . 

. . 


1 

105 

159 

Khalsi P. 

()30.40 

107 

404 

80 

215 

108 

07 

. . 

. , 

, , 


. , 

14 

100 

Dhurail 

404.74 

33 

130 

10 

110 

11 

15 

, . 

, . 

. , 



, , 

101 

Daudpiir 

310.40 

15 

08 

4 

55 

13 




, . 


, , 

. . 

102 

Kokra P. ’ 

418.72 

00 

323 

34 

214 

08 

28 

, . 

, . 

2 


5 

0 

103 

Kolgaon , 

420.08 

54 

293 

29 

140 

100 

47 

. , 

. , 

, , 


, , 

0 

]04 

Matliniapur 

127.53 

7 

30 

. . 

30 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

105 

Brahiiiapur 

380.08 

41 

221 

17 

105 

34 

ii 

. , 


1 


. . 

8 

100 

Kln)kHa P. 

370.90 

57 

205 

oo 

209 

43 


. . 

7 

4 



2 

J07 

Sobliaiipur 

140.02 

00 

255 

"7 

144 

34 

oi 



10 


, . 

6 

108 

Sibpur 

100.10 

27 

120 

14 

101 

9 

5 



1 



4 

109 

Patol 

140.74 

14 

55 

9 

25 

24 

0 





, , 

, . 

170 

Sorpur 

1 ,875.03 

210 

1 081 

99 

827 

no 

102 


19 

4 


. , 

19 

171 

Sonabari 

318.82 

17 

(iO 

5 

51 

4 

5 





, , 

m • 

172 

(lobindapur 

893.94 

97 

499 

24 

438 

0 

54 


. . 



, , 

1 

173 

Mah(;Hpur 

250.53 

35 

104 

0 

40 

85 

28 





, , 

11 

174 

Mirnal 

350.15 

44 

210 

9 

102 

07 

5 


2 

4 


, , 

30 

175 

Daiigapara 

101.75 

52 

249 

4 

187 

3 

21 



. . 


, , 

38 

170 

Kaaba Maliaso 

079.91 

114 

450 

10 

30 

341 

38 


30 

. , 


, , 

n 

177 

Naobari 

210.00 

20 

no 

7 

8 

00 

33 





^ J 

3 

178 

Pirkasiir 

105.98 

25 

103 

0 


93 

8 


0 



, , 


179 

Khadimimr 

437.30 

01 

251 

13 

2 


10 


5 

io 


, , 

i 

180 

Kamalabari P. 

098.28 

78 

342 

81 

181 

Ini 

15 

5 




. , 

19 

181 

Gaiiofipur 

158.98 

33 

135 

3 

53 

44 



7 



. , 

31 

182 

Bani-Barua P. 

1,398.78 

250 

1,241 

50 

700 

99 

ni 


0 

13 


9 

247 

183 

Siwibar 

598.85 

55 

242 

57 

3 

218 

19 

i 





1 

184 

Ohhota Parua P, 

812.84 

MO 

705 

52 

528 

80 

58 


25 

i 



13 

185 

C/hhatarapiir I*. 

073.49 

197 

712 

02 

40 

427 

215 


23 

3 



28 

180 

Bliomra 

1,151.72 

288 

1 ,330 

97 

001 

311 

233 


31 

41 



119 

187 

( liota- Naraj’^an pu r 

173.32 

19 

93 

20 

57 

11 

21 

4 


. . 



, . 

188 

Galai.slira 

248.02 

79 

313 

42 

7(i 

95 

105 


. . 

20 


i 

10 

189 

Gaitar 

343.81 

59 

221 

10 

32 

04 

102 

, , 

, , 

, . 



23 

190 

Raria 

420.10 

83 

398 

30 

159 

138 

94 






7 

191 

BliagdiiniJiir 

209.81 

31 

151 

21 

53 

74 

20 






4 

192 

Siagrani 

152.78 

18 

101 

25 

42 

44 

15 






, , 

193 

Kurial 

140.57 

22 

82 

8 

40 

10 

15 

i 





4 

194 

Maria 

279.20 

24 

115 

10 

78 

•19 

7 

1 




, , 

10 

195 

Dharmajmr 

232.82 

8 

37 


10 

18 

8 





. , 

1 

190 

haiiiaiigrain P. 

479.80 

142 

085 

84 

170 

4(»5 

09 






35 

197 

Saiiialgram 

223.18 

72 

175 

37 

105 

38 

32 







198 

llarigraiu 

201.07 

29 

137 

20 

31 

41 

23 

42 





, . 

199 

Kurliimulia P. 

908.91 

210 

790 

00 

341 

328 

123 






4 

200 

(Mdiatiaii 

291.05 

3-1 

174 

13 

113 

13 

41 


i 




0 

201 

Malaiiclii 

301.93 

105 

500 

32 

345 

01 

124 

3 


3 



24 

202 

Rnpaliiir 

459.18 

173 

740 

40, 

341 

171 

191 

1 

2 

0 



34 

203 

Sarai 

184.00 

35 

149 

20 

05 

10 

01 



2 



0 

2(>4 

Pascliint Maliadidipur 

548.42 

09 

354 

11 

IfMl 

01 

98 



5 


. . 


205 

Ghuglmdanga 

142.34 

15 

75 


43 

7 

21 





. . 

4 

200 

Bauiaftiikiir 

107.09 

28 

103 

5 

no 

32 

12 


2 

i 




207 

PaHchiia Sankarptjr 

228.09 

20 

138 


90 

18 

19 



4 


. . 

i 

208 

Kali bn ri 

214.21 

10 

77 

5 

38 

24 

15 





. , 


209 

BbTi})a1]nir PO. 
Clierainati P. 

137.24 

34 

238 

5 

132 

21 

0 

7 

. . 



, , 

70 

210 

212.00 

72 

300 

42 

290 

35 

27 


1 



, . 

1 

211 

PascliiTii Gopalpur 

320.58 

37 

157 

7 

130 


17 


3 

i 



, , 

212 

Deokhauda 

150.58 

43 

200 

I 

128 

38 

30 



2 


’2 

, , 

213 

Piplau P. 

772.32 

127 

570 

38 

338 

111 

121 


. . 




, . 

214 

tlaynagar 

198!71 

30 

122 

0 

94 

19 

9 





. . 

, . 

215 

Mahiuli Batban 

319.28 

30 

149 

3 

90 

39 

20 







210 

Birgbai P. 

pm.o7 

95 

438 

21 

125 

209 

30 


\4 

. , 



, . 

217 

Biidbor 

190.09 

37 

184 

J 

00 

95 

23 


. , 




, , 

218 

Bnjitpur P. 

801.08 

30 

443 

24 

201 

191 

51 






, . 

219 

Kanaipur 

280.04 

38 

159 


42 

91 

20 






, , 

220 

Hinbipur 

657.08 

02 

324 

8 

129 

151 

27 


i2 




6 

221 

Paschim Monobarpur 

310.43 

37 

318 

2 

150 

111 

53 





. , 

4 

222 

BaHiuatipHra 

402.02 

75 

425 

21 

217 

156 

10 


. . 

. . 


< • 

42 


172 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

10 P, S, Raiganj — concld. 












223 

Pasoliim rjoalgaon 

550.12 

70 

108 

9 

88 

08 

12 






224 

Dharmadanga 

572.10 

33 

327 

31 

75 

203 

40 






225 

Ktimardaugi 

314.70 

72 

327 

31 

75 

20.3 

40 






22« 

Poaltair 

521.58 

52 

240 

1 

02 

00 

48 





i 

227 

Pan! ha P. 

475.00 

75 

358 

29 

188 

107 

03 






*Raignnj Mumri pal'ty S, Tl 

. A PO. 












150 

Haygauj 

1,542.5,050 

1 .003 

10,724 

3.3S1 

040 

140 

40 

78 

1 ,203 

4,310 

000 

3,(>20 

151 

Mohanhiti 

745.40 

852 

4,740 

2,342 

107 

317 

247 

52 

307 

1 .238 

120 

2,211 


Total 


2,.S7.> 

inj7:i 

o,7‘J3 

sm 

437 

TJ3 

130 

1,030 

3,357 

720 

3,S31 


Hiind 


10,018 

8(;,.307 

0,477 

47,80r» 

10,317 

10,185 

273 

1,121 

1 ,0.50 

07 

5,582 


Urhftn 


2,.S75 

VI, 173 

rj.7‘J3 

sir, 

137 

'P.i3 

130 

1,030 

3,337 

720 

3,S31 


Q. Total 

119.311.07 

19.733 

101,870 

12.200 

48,712 

19,804 

10,778 

403 

2,751 

7,213 

796 

11,413 



acros or 














186.43 














sq. miles 














iilfd IMunicipahfy aUcr the 

Cll.MIH i 

Mini 111 
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// P. S. Itahm 













1 

fioraliar P. 

545.47 

150 

710 

72 

201 ; 

2.30 

124 

15 

10 

20 

4 

35 

2 

H.’triol 

OOS.IS 

100 

51.3 

20 

208 

85 

114 


5 

24 


17 

3 

Hajitpnr P. 

111.75 

50 

288 

22 

218 

2.3 

II 


.3 



3 

4 

Daiodalia 

507.74 

121 

57.3 

5.3 

272 

17.3 

128 






5 

Kotur 

1,000.25 

77 

III 

17 

310 

31 

58 





. . 

0 

lUlijo' P. 

012.43 

1.57 

741 

38 

102 

117 

ill 



0 


9 

7 

Kfdlal P. 

l,34S.S2 

213 

003 

143 

720 

108 

50 

i 


11 


7 

H 

Palaihiin 

0I3.S2 

IS2 

1,071 

1.31 

.3.50 

270 

358 


00 



9 

\) 

Alihinagiir 

2S(;.70 

10 

171 

23 

80 

0.3 

21 


1 


0 


10 

IMid 

.548,01 

41 

188 

10 

12.3 

21 

.31 


7 



0 

11 

llnsiiii |\ 

1.005.3S 

00 

434 

23 

.31.3 

17 

10 


i> 



02 

12 

Rahil t i 

. .587.01) 

74 

344 

21 

105 

230 







13 

Ujimi 

22o.:to 

41 

183 

21 

1 25 

40 

i7 

i 





U 

I’iijol 

, .505,02 

125 

052 

.30 

248 

215 

150 






15 

lianpiir 

i72,.37 

50 

213 

<i2 

107 




7 

34 


05 

10 

Indiiiii 

123,72 

107 

010 

.52 

.308 

00 

J75 


11 

130 


1.33 

17 

Siinm P. 

003.57 

ISO 

024 

81 

577 

1 10 

120 


8 

58 


30 

IS 

Rii|griiiii P. 

1,205.00 

74 

315 

,30 

227 

,37 


22 

18 



41 

10 

ihiLOiii 

205.00 

.30 

1.57 

.50 

1.31 

10 

7 






20 

Phaiidol 

200.05 

2,3 

11.3 

IS 

04 

10 







21 

Hahai « 

1.33..53 

21 

103 

10 

02 

14 

.3 


:4 



21 

22 

Rhiulrathfi 

320.43 

33 

170 

10 

1.50 

17 






9 

23 

MahaRUTidii 

180.10 

18 

03 

5 

05 

13 






15 

24 

Purgiipiir P, 1). 

227.04 

178 

800 

308 

112 

01 

04 


1.58 

111 


297 

25 

Karniilai 

4.58.00 

81 

322 

28 

1.30 

125 

5.3 


12 



2 

20 

Paharajjnir 

1,101.88 

107 

758 

17 

53.3 

00 



II 

33 


82 

27 

Dhiiranchi 

328.80 

;^7 

1.58 

12 

10 4 

44 

5 





5 

2S 

Sadajrtir 

280.. 83 

.50 

240 

11 

151 

5‘* 

.30 


5 



2 

20 

Kiikrakunda 

301.10 

4.3 

101 

42 

102 

42 

28 


. . 

22 



30 

Sonaptir 

750.42 

118 

,505 

47 

.330 

142 

44 





io 

31 

Bajo Dakshiiial 

114.00 

77 

07 

14 

01 

.3 

3 






32 

Chitor 

305.40 

55 

205 

38 

.50 

120 



17 

10 


02 

33 

PaHfhim Sakotlnauga 

157.00 

0 

41 



23 






18 

34 

Purba Sakodauga 

112.17 

7 

30 


>> 

23 






5 

35 

Naldanga 

130.80 

1.3 

42 

5 


27 



1 



14 

30 

DakHhiiial 1*. 

001.00 

11.3 

.542 

01 

.303 

80 

57 





3 

37 

Nagua 

140.53 

10 

.50 

1 


40 

10 






38 

Bo tor 

510.40 

52 

103 

27 

125 

08 







30 

Nadhna 

212.48 

27 

108 

40 

108 








40 

TTttar Mahoshpiir 

200.20 

18 

00 


00 








41 

Bhagnnil P. 

1,1.50.48 

118 

.543 

101 

.543 








42 

Asrafpur 

443.52 

85 

427 

22 

231 

70 

41 


7 

17 


58 

43 

Mahanandaptir 

1,072.18 

120 

490 

180 

272 

124 

57 



5 


38 

44 

Nandangaon 

374.13 

.50 

218 

.50 

148 

30 

40 





. . 

45 

Parbatipiir P. 

471.33 

73 

303 

23 

181 

115 

7 


. . 

. . 


. . 

40 

Uttar Jamalpur 

, 209.45 

19 

102 

9 

78 

24 



• • 



• • 
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f 







1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IIP, S. Itahar — contd. 













47 

LaHkarpnr 

254.90 

27 

172 

24 

77 

95 







48 

Ptirbba Nagiia 

370.08 

07 

208 

24 

187 

81 







49 

Sridharjmr 

031.77 

85 

397 

27 

221 

105 

*9 


, , 



*2 

50 

Sibrampiir 

483.07 

40 

22.3 

75 

loo 

44 

13 

. , 

, , 

, , 


, . 

51 

3’altniigi 

203.78 

40 

1.52 

15 

91 

43 

14 

4 

. , 




52 

TTjalpiir 

310.05 

29 

119 

3 

73 

35 

4 

6 

. , 



i 

53 

Simnldiingii 

99.13 




TTniiibnbiicd 







54 

lOieliigacbhi 

584.14 

95 

422 

13 

305 

45 

7 

, , 

, . 

, . 


5 

55 

Maliinagtir 

309.29 

39 

211 

3 

107 

42 

2 

, . 

, . 




50 


319.25 

57 

193 

43 

1.52 

14 




if) 


i2 

57 

Kokrui 

322.74 

47 

227 

12 

208 

16 


. . 

, , 

, . 


3 

58 

(Oinarajpur 

137.83 

10 

m 

14 

01 

8 







59 

(liiiiiakhanda 

104.45 

17 

r>8 

9 

53 

9 



i 

. , 


5 

00 

Mohagaclilii 

233.43 

48 

140 

14 

07 

10 

50 

, , 

7 



6 

01 

Cjibligudaiigii 

138.28 

10 

53 


41 

3 

0 

3 


, . 



02 

Bliaiingaoii 

807.54 

89 

335 

30 

203 

40 

32 

, , 





03 

rioaliair 

182.85 

10 

88 

7 

77 

10 

1 

. , 


, . 



04 

Aldhanda 

371.80 

30 

1.54 

10 

142 

0 

0 






05 

Piirbba Diirllabhptir P 

559.84 

121 

.532 

103 

424 


105 

. . 

3 

. , 



00 

Bisbnupnr 

90.01 

8 

33 

1 

. . 

20 

7 






07 

Tilna 

751.73 

90 

483 

9 

249 

112 

115 

7 

, , 

, . 



08 

Dhamdhol 

399.07 

78 

.337 

19 

.305 

17 



, . 

3 


i2 

09 

Goal para 

305.17 

54 

281 

85 

2.55 

10 

io 


. , 



70 

DJghaldaiiga 

109.32 

39 

175 

52 

140 

15 

14 



. . 



71 

Nariliat P. 

171.37 

02 

272 

80 

219 

5.3 



, . 

. , 



72 

Sand i a 

743.58 

97 

425 

2.3 

298 

101 

20 


, , 

, , 



73 

Piralipara 

1 22.32 

20 

98 


08 

15 

15 


, , 

, , 



74 

Hemaipiir 

202.01 

54 

2.59 


259 



• • 

, , 

, , 



75 

Fatopur Syam[)iir P. 

255.38 

39 

103 

3 

103 








70 

Snjal 

237.72 

24 

117 

9 

no 

4 




i 


2 

77 

Sababbita 

455.41 

114 

4.50 

05 

440 

7 


*3 





78 

Kiilator 

258.28 

31 

172 

10 

10.3 

8 






i 

79 

Uanijnir 

400.77 

28 

199 

19 

182 

10 

3 

4 

, , 

, . 



HO 

Kasibati 

121.01 

0 

33 


10 

15 

2 


. . 




81, 

(^lialauia 

523.08 

77 

314 


281 

10 

12 

3 

2 




82 

Arazi Kasiabari 

107.81 




lbiinbabit/(Ml 







83 

Tlagbari 

144.04 

30 

no 

0 

110 



. , 


. . 



84 

Mir/atpiir 

419.32 

38 

125 

12 

11.3 

12 

, . 

. , 

, , 




85 

Pliadraaila P. 

084. .53 

09 

407 

,50 

242 

10 

130 

3 

8 



*2 

80 

Oamanpur P. 

240.92 

58 

293 

17 

no 

08 

104 


4 

i 



87 

Chaiidnar 

293.10 

20 

92 


57 

33 


2 

, . 




88 

Syamgiiiij 

104.28 

13 

02 

5 

30 

21 

ii 

. , 

. . 




89 

Bariakigram 

899.10 

80 

,507 

12 

193 

215 

99 

, . 





90 

('hhairaghati 

230.91 

44 

197 

28 

00 

115 

22 

. . 

. . 




91 

Siirabar 

347., 57 

33 

1,54 

1 

79 

43 

25 

, . 

7 




92 

Nagpara 

375.90 

51 

210 

0 

01 

120 

20 



. . 


'a 

93 

Kannipiir 

203.03 

50 

277 

18 

129 

138 

4 

. . 

. . 

2 


4 

94 

Mobarakptir 

175.27 

18 

57 

5 

57 


, . 

, . 





95 

Pal Piiabanipur 

421.38 

27 

101 

17 

80 

13 

6 

, . 

i 



i 

90 

BiHahar 

502.44 

53 

258 

5 

97 

81 

78 

. . 

. . 

. . 


2 

97 

Anal Banagram 

233.09 

43 

201 

30 

1.59 

28 

00 

. . 

. . 

. . 


14 

98 

Bajo Bauagrani 

142.21 

18 

91 

27 

82 

, . 

9 

. . 





99 

Balihara 

308.73 

87 

447 

75 

297 

.50 

52 

, . 

’4 



32 

100 

Khayerbari P. 

197.33 

70 

370 

93 

282 

18 

59 


10 

. . 


1 

101 

Bimalpara 

715.05 

112 

579 

75 

3.50 

105 

80 


26 

2 


10 

102 

Bbabanipiir-Beipnkiir 

\ 1.14.5.30 

124 

001 

05 

482 

20 

84 

. . 

7 

. . 


8 

103 

Dangapara Bohia 
Titidanga 

191.84 

24 

no 

0 

78 

. . 

29 

. . 

3 

. . 



104 

98.03 




TTfiinbabitiul 







105 

Jiropiir 

192.95 




Uiiiubabiied 







106 

Oh abb at 

728.40 

93 

477 

97 

319 

77 

81 

23 

7 

1 

. . 

10 

107 

Knrmanpnr 

030.07 

51 

238 

9 

128 

98 

12 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


108 

Siiliapara 

412.10 

0 

.30 

, , 

1 

29 

5 


. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

109 

Italiar I), PO, 

080.38 

138 

015 

127 

270 

191 

52 


23 

17 

. . 

62 

no 

Porsha 

135.44 

27 

102 

22 

30 

14 


. . 


23 

6 

30 

111 

Paikpara 

140.09 

90 

453 

8 

3.54 

19 



24 

. , 

, . 

66 

112 

Bidbibari 

154.81 

37 

228 

9 

219 



, , 

6 

, . 

, , 

4 

113 

Tiarbati 

150.24 




Uninbabited 







114 

Gathi 

349.49 




Uninhabited 







115 

Bankur 

274.39 

28 

127 

14 

79 

26 

28 



• . 

, , 


m 

Buusthupi 

, 172.90 

25 

124 

1 

102 

14 

8 

• • 

• ^ 

* • 

t • 

f f 


174 



Are* of 


«f . L. Name of Village 

No. or 

Ward 

Village or No. of 
Town/ oooupieil 
Ward houses 

in aoroB 

Poptl- No. of 
lation literates 

i 

I 

If 

III 

rv 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11 P, 8, Itahar—conid. 

117 Rripur P. 

284.09 

53 

224 

13 

192 

29 



3 




118 8ahapur 

199.74 

19 

117 

4 

114 

3 







119 Ujantor 

192.18 

28 

129 


104 

20 

5 






120 Banbol 

385.30 

27 

141 

42 

141 








1 21 Kamdanga 

354.91 

43 

209 

9 

208 




i 




122 Garia 

130.58 

5 

33 

1 

33 








123 Balarampur 

142.40 

41 

230 

9 

103 

115 



6 



6 

124 Kamalpur 

1 25 Malinagar 

126 Kjpmai Begunhari 

378.08 

256.15 

294.72 

29 

146 

9 

104 16 

lTiLiuhal>it(‘d 
I’mnhabited 

22 


• • 


4 

* • 

127 Khamnia T. 

588.13 

69 

268 

164 

225 

15 



10 

5 

13 


1 28 Algraiti 

335.47 

24 

97 

14 

71 

24 






2 

129 Dinga 

195.61 

52 

308 

53 

271 

21 

8 


1 


o 

5 

130 iSohair 

1,404.78 

155 

693 

79 

482 

52 

127 


10 

o 


20 

131 Ghera P. 

343.76 

77 

416 

91 

,343 

59 

12 





2 

132 Dhulaliar P. 

1,553.63 

205 

1,112 

67 

901 

36 

14 


89 

7 


65 

133 Banagrnm 

279.20 

48 

215 

.5(i 

197 

13 



27 

8 



134 Bclua 

240.83 

62 

307 

82 

259 

20 

28 






135 Kanapur 

304.49 

19 

87 

3 

<;3 

15 



5 



4 

136 Bamnigaon P. 

238.54 

16 

71 

6 

71 






, . 


137 ('hantligram 

138 Pakarliari 

636.46 

234.46 

81 

424 

97 

424 

Uiiiuluibitod 






•• 

139 Paschim Durllabhpiir . 

318.54 

51 

249 

40 

23(> 


7 




, . 

6 

1 40 Para 

635.12 

i:i6 

796 

135 

661 

28 

49 

. , 

2 

13 


43 

141 KharHata 

261.78 

46 

228 

14 

162 

10 




, . 


,54 

142 Khasra 

154.26 

65 

412 

22 

319 

26 



4 

3 

. , 

00 

1 43 Mukundapur 

305.99 

94 

441 

20 

4(>8 


io 



. . 


17 

144 Kyampur P. 

164.81 

32 

126 

»» 

1 22 

•i 



. . 



, , 

145 iSubarnapur 

226.85 

65 

324 

19 

324 


. . 

. . 



. . 

. . 

146 Bairgachhi 

165.29 

9 

46 


41 




5 

. . 



147 Bhabanipur 

243.56 

18 

92 

33 

56 


20 

. . 

5 

. . 

, , 

ii 

14K Bara Bella 

177.66 

32 

191 

56 

191 


. . 




, . 

, , 

149 Purcrgram 1*. 

349.83 

135 

665 

39 

665 



. . 



. . 

, . 

1 50 Bauaa 

574.13 

36 

198 

3 

179 

6 

13 

. . 


, . 

. . 

, , 

151 Mahanandapara 

138.96 

36 

199 

9 

155 

13 

22 



. . 

. . 

0 

152 Mohan Bhuban 

223.38 

55 

34U 

16 

213 

18 

27 

. . 

22 

44 

. . 

25 

1 53 Kumcdpur 

152.41 

40 

445 

58 

228 

. . 


. . 

. . 



217 

154 Piikhuria 

649.82 

35 

199 

3 

166 


3 

. . 




30 

155 Gulaiidar P. 

1,171.51 

181 

1,399 

559 

806 

273 

118 


56 

58 


58 

156 Nalbhiti Madhabpur » 

359.82 

70 

522 

42 

395 

. . 





. . 

127 

157 Goaaipur 

198.07 

35 

176 

3 

158 




. . 

3 


15 

158 Balganj P. 

355.47 

94 

571 

35 

182 

156 



66 

40 


127 

159 Srimautapnr P. 

225.22 

44 

417 

75 

.347 

12 



o 

3 

. . 

67 

160 Patnalia 

146.16 

22 

108 

11 

82 

6 


3 

3 

. . 

161 Dali Deiil Chak 

267.26 

35 

269 

14 

126 


56 

. . 


19 

. . 

68 

162 Gopiuaihpur 

283.61 

95 

420 

107 * 

183 

4r, 


1 

48 

81 


62 

1 63 Gauripur 

252.92 

78 

399 

62 

197 

54 



22 

40 


86 

164 Churaman D. 

428.49 

83 

656 

163 

172 



7 

15 

136 

io 

316 

165 Basiidebpur }\ 

230.95 

71 

4<N) 

65 

127 

75 

20 


128 

17 

. . 

33 

166 Purushottarapur 

176.99 

75 

343 

58 

93 

90 

62 


24 

24 


60 

167 Maiuiinagar 

299.57 

73 

451 

13 

215 

141 

26 


7 

. . 

. . 

62 

168 Chamlanpur 

1,031.30 

108 

748 

26 

635 

45 

5 


6 

. . 

. . 

67 

169 Kamardanga P. 

296.89 

115 

787 

59 

611 

47 

9 

. . 

34 

27 

. . 

60 

170 Gopalpnr 

171 Jamalpur P. 

277.75 

28 

190 

61 

117 

19 

18 

. . 

16 

. . 

. . 

20 

542.27 

157 

859 

32 

805 

5 

27 

32 

17 


. . 

6 

172 Kapasia P. 

173 Tegaj 

1,772.35 

121.82 

456 

2,758 

337 

2,406 135 

Uninhabited 

125 

• • 


• * 

60 

174 Chhilimpur P. 

176 Daldalia Chak 

1,394.55 

286.70 

163 

1,132 

70 

1,0.54 16 

Uninhabited 

46 

* • 

15 

1 

• • 

• • 

176 iSaiyadpur P. 

1,982.49 

245 

1,422 

143 

1,060 

191 

134 


9 

3 

. . 

26 

177 Namtor 

392.73 

44 

228 

24 

177 

. . 

51 


. • 


. . 

. . 

178 Chopa 

179 Kharna 

620.20 

29 

220 

6 

167 

26 

14 


8 

3 

. . 

2 

221.02 

51 

278 

7 

197 

21 

60 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

180 Bamandanga 

179.39 

16 

105 

2 

103 

30 

2 


33 

3 

. . 

. . 

181 Jathigram 

1,302.77 

117 

580 

57 

454 

66 

. . 

. • 

4 

182 Phulat 

231.21 

22 

154 

2 

104 

39 


. . 

11 


. . 

. . 

183 Binair 

270.90 

24 

143 

4 

44 

90 

2 

. 

7 

. . 

. . 

• . 

184 Musau 

615.36 

80 

455 

72 

180 

222 

28 

. . 

20 

. . 

6 

. . 

185 Jamuna 

180 Araai Baragram • 

436.68 

260.62 

51 

293 

4 

135 66 

Uuinahbited 

68 

• • 

20 

• • 

• • 

14 
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Area of 


J.L 

Name of Village 

Village or 

No. ol 

Popu- 

No. ol 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIll 

No. 

or 

Town/ 

nceupied 

lation 

litorat>es 










Town/Ward 

Ward 
in acres 

houses 











1 

2 

3 

4u 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11 P, S. Itahar — contd. 













187 

Klianjapnr 1\ 

247.03 

40 

330 

55 

200 

22 

20 


10 



0 

188 

iSigrum 

2<17.50 

35 

101 

11 

0 

115 

24 


10 



I 

18‘) 

UddliaOpiir 

125.53 

20 

154 

12 

44 

00 

34 


14 



0 

IIW) 

Baragraiii 

751.08 

114 

074 

72 

205 

370 

70 

i,5 

11 



. . 

1»1 

Al)jalj»nr 

L*O7.70 

10 

!)8 

0 


70 

.3 


10 




J92 

l<'at(‘j)TJ r 

252.04 

31 

100 

24 

107 

44 

42 


0 




11)3 

lialiucliiir 

585.35 

20 

228 

.50 

10.3 

14 

43 


2 

i 


5 

11)4 

(lokarna 1*. 

372.0!) 

01 

2!)2 

,30 

lOS 

3.3 

40 


30 



12 

IDf) 

Tirighi 

284.11) 

.50 

.3.33 

27 

.30] 

5 

20 


1 




im> 

Baldti 1*. 

4I8..30 

113 

001 

05 

.587 

07 

10 

8 

10 



. . 

11)7 

Chandpur 1*. 

107.51 

75 

404 

18 

238 

3!) 

08 


7 



. . 

11)8 

(3ialiatpur 

200.00 

l(»(i 

022 

07 

401 

21 

00 

.50 

11 



1 

11)1) 

FaHiabad 

408.00 

135 

828 

1.32 

.3!).5 

.307 

02 


24 

4 


6 

200 

llaj(' Olialiatpur 

413.73 




liiiiidiabiled 







201 

KIj iiniahari 

105.70 




IbLiuhaliibul 







202 

Muskipur 1*. 

Thilhil 

700.07 

140 

801 

00 

3.31 

231 

140 


10 

4 

4 

00 

203 

508.20 

.50 

.308 

.30 

217 

58 

45 


0 



30 

204 

Ko‘ir|)ur 1*. 

1,148.24 

01 

.3.50 

47 

211 

47 

08 


24 




2 or> 

Barhatti 

524.18 

43 

271 

40 

235 

11 

1.3 


7 



5 

200 

Barot 21*. 

074.28 

178 

108.3 

201 

SOS 

00 

02 


31 

0 


11 

207 

'ritiiia 

042.05 

.55 

.380 

15 

20.3 

03 

54 






208 

Bo(4ikapa ra. 

203.03 

25 

140 

0 

7.3 

43 

3.3 





ii 

201) 

Biniagar 1*. 

357.70 

73 

020 

15 

511 

50 

10 


8 



210 

Kimarhat 

183.01 




lhiiidi.’i)>i(tMl 







211 

llagdiima 

1,208.40 

07 

0.58 

4(i 

.5!H 

3.3 

27 


7 




212 

Uajkot 

323.00 

145 

77.3 

155 

115 

101 

70 

10 

12 

12 


144 

213 

Sinai 

070.31 

15 

100 

. . 

88 

12 

. . 


. . 




214 

JVIar/.adighi 

401.12 

85 

458 

30 

417 

31 

4 





0 

215 

Basarat pur P. 

511,17 

117 

.500 

102 

215 

227 

7 

0 

8 

2 


108 

210 

Baugnr P. 

1,217.87 


010 

08 

204 

.332 

2.30 


41 

0 


4 

217 

Maniai J), PO. 

400.33 

03 

55.5 

2.37 

425 

40 

41 


. . 

12 


37 

218 

(liiniatala 

751.87 

08 

030 

42 

442 

57 

1.30 

2 




8 

211) 

Malauchi 

227.08 

14 

45 

. . 

11 

20 


. . 

. . 

ii 


. . 

220 

Madliulian 

121.50 1 











221 

Patinahar 

207.08 S 












2^2 

Kaligauj 

107.33 

31 

180 

11 

OS 

112 






. . 

223 

Haliruptir 

2(M).40 

17 

104 

5 

34 

51 

ii 





5 

224 

Gopibati 

'Pliarais 

200.12 

02 

388 

12 

100 

12.3 

30 


4.5 

20 


1 

225 

008.07 

57 

3.3 1 

.3 

223 

75 

24 


3 

4 

3 

2 

220 

Mahadipur 

Daknbiri Syampur 

117.00 

15 

03 

10 

73 

8 

12 




2 

. . 

227 

125.25 

10 

-73 


20 

45 

0 


0 


• . 

228 

Katabari 

177.52 

15 

71 

1 

11 

.50 

4 



. . 

. . 

220 

«Jut Narottam 

370.20 

37 

210 

11 

00 

120 

. . 



k* 

. . 

. . 

230 

Kaaba 

172.35 

77 

340 

17 

227 

88 

7 


3 

X 


21 

231 

Paiichadebati 

171.15 

13 

7.3 

0 

" 2.3 

30 

0 




0 

. . 

232 

Golhai 

188.45 

42 

178 

1.3 

52 

50 



’7 

. . 


63 

233 

Jay hat P. 

1,030.33 

200 

1,140 

71 

' 372 

550 



4.3 

4 

i 

170 

234 

Am in hat 

243.42 

52 

217 

20 

17 

00 



53 

3 

. . 

78 

235 

Dharampur 

234.84 

8 

41 

. . 

. . 

41 






22 

230 

Sanan 

311.01 

35 

184 

1 

23 

130 





. . 

237 

Aiho 

371.01 

30 

205 

. . 

30 

154 

i2 




3 

. . 

238 

Chhota Bahadol 

132.30 

17 

08 


07 






1 

. . 

239 

Bahadol P. 

414.27 

00 

303 

7i 

100 

128 

32 


i 



3 

240 

Sarinhatuli 

233.81 

25 

147 

*> 

07 

80 

. . 


. . 



. . 

241 

•Jagadal 

303.33 

32 

1.5.3 

2 

111 

30 

3 





. . 

242 

Dak ah in Mahespur 

1,57.80 

14 

.50 


14 

30 






. . 

243 

Maghiapara 

201.02 

33 

151 

0 

34 

108 



io 

5 


4 

244 

Nahanipur P. ^ 

301.<K) 

04 

274 

13 

15 

230 



5 


14 

245 

Chhilampur 

300.70 

23 

02 

21 

5 

80 



• • 

. • 


7 

240 

Batnabaj 

208.20 

18 

07 

4 

.34 

03 



ii 

i 

io 

. . 

247 

Baidara 

000.12 

70 

112 

25 

1.53 

102 

05 

i 

. . 

248 

Etbarpiir 

410.07 

42 

171 

18 

21 

70 

58 


0 

. . 


4 

240 

Bhuahargachhi P. 

14 1 .80 

10 

40 

2 

15 

20 

0 


5 

0 


. . 

250 

G(»palnagar 

037.04 

71 

325 

20 

120 

122 

47 


24 


. . 

251 

l*arame.swarbati 

375.10 

74 

547 

5 

.30.3 

1.52 

32 


. . 



. . 

252 

Khosra i*. 

2,284.03 

231 

1,451 

50 

1,102 

200 

2 

i? 

7 

15 


30 


iv Total 

Rural) 

. 105,634.16 
acres or 









1,270 




165.06 

15,492 

80,953 

9,364 

52,364 

14,280 

6486 

279 

1,822 

00 

4,112 


\ 

tq. miltt 
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